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Thatcher  rebuked  by  angry  Major 


By  Phiup  Webster 

POLITICAL  EDITOR 

JOHN  MAJOR  delivered  a  blunt 
rebuke  to  Baroness  Thatcher  last 
night  after  she  twisted  the  knife  in 
Conservative  wounds  by  ostenta¬ 
tiously  donating  money  to  Bill 
Cash’s  anti-federalist  European 
Foundation. 

An  “incandescent"  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  battered  all  day  by  internal 
turmoil  as  two  MPs  were  accused 
of  holding  him  to  ransom,  virtually 
accused  ms  predecessor  of  disloyal¬ 


ty.  He  said  it  was  up  u>  her  what 
she  did  with  her  money  and  that 
she  must  answer  for  her  own 
actions".  Then,  in  the  most  barbed 
remarks  he  has  ever  directed  at 
her.  he  added:  “Personally.  I  would 
haw  given  it  to  the  Conservative 
Party. " 

Lady  Thatcher  had  spoken  to  Mr 
Cash  on  the  telephone  after  the 
Chief  Whip  ordered  him  to  stop 
accepting  money  from  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  or  resign  as  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  chairman.  She  agreed  to 
make  a  donation  from  her  private 


income  and  wrote  in  Mr  Cash 
saying:  "The  work  of  the  European 
Foundation  in  researching  and 
publishing  information  about 
European  issues  is  vital  both  to  the 
Conservative  Party  and  the 
country. 

“ft  is  weii  known  that  the 
advocates  of  European  federalism 
have  never  lacked  access  to  fund¬ 
ing.  Not  so  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  British  sovereignty.  It  is 
therefore  ail  the  more  important 
that  your  Foundation  should  con¬ 
tinue  its  activities.  As  we  have 


Scientists  find 
direct  evidence 
for  BSE  link 


discussed  1  am  making  a  donation 
to  help  it  do  so." 

Mr  Cash  was  delighted  by  what 
he  called  a  "substantial  donation" 
made  spontaneously.  "I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  tu  Lady  Thatcher, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  prime 
ministers  of  our  time,  for  the 
confidence  she  has  shown  in  the 
Foundation  and  myself." 

Conservative  Central  Office  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  down  the  donation, 
saying  it  was  up  to  Lady  Thatcher 
what  she  did  with  her  muney.  But 
her  damagingly  timed  intervention 


drove  Mr  Major  into  what  dose 
aides  described  as  a  slate  of 
scarcely  controlled  fury. 

He  had  already  been  struggling 
to  maintain  party  discipline  after 
Hugh  Dykes  and  Sir  John  Gorst 
claimed  to  have  won  a  reprieve  for 
their  local  hospital  casualty  unit  by 
threatening  to  stop  voting  with  the 
Government. 

The  Prime  Minister  insisted  that 
he  would  never  give  in  to  black¬ 
mail.  however  small  his  Commons 
majority,  while  the  two  MPs  were 
summoned  by  Aiasrair  Goodlad. 


the  Chief  Whip,  for  a  prolonged 
dressing  down. 

The  threat  was  denounced  by 
scores  of  their  colleagues  through¬ 
out  the  day  and  infuriated  others 
who  have  been  closely  involved  in 
die  campaign  to  beef  up  the 
accident  unit  at  Edgwarc  Hospital 
in  north  London. 

But  the  wider  damage  for  the 
Government  was  the  impression 
the  episode  gave  of  its  vulnerability 
to  Tory  MPs  who  might  threaten 
revolt  in  their  efforts  to  push 
constituency  cases. 


At  what  one  participant 
described  as  a  “nasty"  encounter. 
Mr  Goodlad  told  the  two  MPs  that 
they  had  behaved  with  “breathtak¬ 
ing  naivety",  a  charge  that  appar¬ 
ently  ted  Sir  John  to  walk  out  before 
being  coaxed  back  in.  The  Chief 
Whip  also  suggested  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  dishonourable 
behaviour. 

Stephen  Dorrell.  the  Health  Sec- 
Continued  on  page  2.  col  5 

Hospital  dispute,  page  S 
Michael  Gove,  page  20 
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By  Nigel  Hawkes.  science  editor 


THE  first  direct  evidence  that 
“mad  cow"  disease  may  have 
spread  to  human  beings  has 
been  found  by  French  and 
British  researchers. 

By  injecting  material  from 
cows  suffering  from  BSE  into 
the  brains  of  macaque  mon¬ 
keys,  the  French  researchers 
produced  patterns  of  brain 
damage  very  similar  ro’those 
seen  in  patients  suffering  from 
a  new  variant  of  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  Disease  (CJD). 

Dr  James  Ironside,  of  the 
CJD  Surveillance  Unit  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  an  expert  in  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  and  a 
co-author  with  the  French 
scientists  of  a  paper  accepted 
for  publication  by  Nature, 
said  yesterday  that  the  result 
“strengthens  the  hypothesis 
that  the  cases  of  CJD  may  be 
linked  to  BSE". 

Three  features  of  the  brain 
pathology  were  similar,  he 
said.  Firstly,  the  prion  protein 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  forms  plaques  in  the 
monkeys'  brains  of  a  similar 
flower  shape  to  those  seen  in 
the  CJD  patients. 

Second,  the  spongy  changes 
in  the  brain  were  seen  mostly 
in  the  deep  grey  matter  of  the 
brain,  the  basal  ganglia.  Fi¬ 
nally,  when  the  prion  was 
localised  in  tissue  sections 
taken  from  the  monkeys’ 
brains,  the  pattern  of  its 
distribution  was  similar  to 
that  seen  in  the  CJD  patients. 

Although  the  findings  sup¬ 
port  the  idea  of  a  link  between 


BSE  and  CJD.  Dr  Ironside 
said:  “it  does  not  tell  us  how 
these  individuals  got  the 
agent"  Injecting  material  into 
an  animal's  brain  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  artificial  situa¬ 
tion  and  he  warned  people 
against  drawing  too  many 
conclusions  ai  present. 

Two  French  members  of  the 
team.  Corinne  Lasmezas  and 
Jean-Philippe  Deslys,  told  a 
press  conference  in  Paris  yes¬ 
terday  of  the  findings.  To  the 
irritation  of  Dr  Philip  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Editor  of  Nature,  they 
did  so  two  weeks  before  the 
paper  they  submitted  was  due 
to  be  published. 

The  press  conference  was 
organised'  by  the  Commisariat 
a  I’Energie  Atomique  for 
which  six  of  the  researchers  in 


mm 


“ It's  a  small  world: 
they've  just  found  out 
that  they're  related" 


the  team  work.  Dr  Lasmezas 
and  Dr  Deslys  said  they  had 
injected  the  brain  concentrate 
into  two  adult  macaque  mon¬ 
keys  and  a  newly  bom  one  in 
1991.  All  three  had  developed 
identical  brain  lesions  three 
years  later  and  died. 

“This  is  the  first  experimen¬ 
tal  evidence  supporting  a  link 
between  BSE  and  the  new 
fonn  of  Creuztfeldt-Jakob  dis¬ 
ease  in  man."  Dr  Lasmezas 
said.  The  scientists  said  they 
had  been  alerted  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  link  with  CJD  by  the 
British  announcement  in 
March  of  ten  new  cases  in 
younger  people.  They  had 
then  compared  their  results 
with  those  cases. 

Dr  Deslys  said  the  brain 
lesions  were  “very  dose,  strik¬ 
ingly  similar"  and  constituted 
“a  first  experimental  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  causal  link  between 
the  bovine  Alness  and  the  new 
form  of  CJD  in  the  British 
patients". 

Dr  Campbell  said  that  the 
decision  of  the  commisariat  to 
hold  a  press  conference  before 
publication  of  the  paper  had 
been  highly  regrettable.  “As 
has  happened  before  in  the 
BSE  crisis,  the  public  are 
being  alerted  to  developments 
of  scientific  and  political  im¬ 
portance  before  the  essential 
facts  have  reached  the  puhlic 
domain."  he  said. 

The  paper  would  be  appear- 

Continucd  on  page  2.  col  5 
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From  left,  Harold  Bender,  and  his  guest,  Klari  Atkin,  before  the  Loni’s  pavilion  yesterday  with  Norman  Williams,  and  his  wife.  Denise 

Lord’s  and  ladies  together  for  the  first  time 


EU  commission  accused  of 
keeping  warning  secret 


From  Charles  Bremner  in  Brussels 


THE  European  Commission, 
under  mounting  pressure  on 
the  Continent  to  defend  its 
support  for  Britain  in  the  BSE 
crisis,  last  night  denied  that  it 
suppressed  a  warning  from  its 
own  scientists  in  early  March 
that  “mad  cow"  disease  could 
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be  transmitted  to  humans. 

The  report,  in  Le  Monde. 
said  the  Commission’s  Food 
Science  Committee  warned 
on  March  S  that  "the  risk  of 
human  contamination  by  tis¬ 
sue  infected  with  BSE  still 
exists”  It  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  agriculture  directorate 
had  applied  “very  strong  pres¬ 
sure"  to  prevent  it  delivering 
the  opinion. 

The  report,  which  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  scientists’  misgiv¬ 
ings  over  lifting  the  ban  on 
British  gelatine  and  tallow, 
fuelled  the  outrage  in  France 
yesterday  over  BSE  and  the 
Commission’s  alleged  failure 
to  prevent  Britain  from  export¬ 
ing  suspect  feed  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  after  it  was  banned  at 
home  in  1989. 

Le  Monde,  which  quoted 
sources  on  the  committee, 
suggested  the  Commission 
had  witheld  new'  information 
on  a  link  between  BSE  and 
CJD  two  weeks  before  the 
House  of  Commons  an¬ 
nouncement  on  the  issue.  Any 
new  evidence  held  by  the 


Commission  would  have  been 
explosive  because  Franz 
Fischler.  the  Farm  Commis¬ 
sioner.  blames  Britain  for 
failing  to  give  the  Commission 
advance  warning  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  announcement  on  a  new 
strain  of  a  D,  which  triggered 

the  scare. 

The  Commission  said  the 
committee,  which  is  composed 
of  independent  scientists,  had 
been  stating  the  position  held 
by  the  Commission  for  years. 
A  spokesman  for  Herr 
Fischler  said:  “Our  position 
since  1Q8B-S9  on  BSE  has  been 
that  we  cannot  exclude  the  risk 
for  human  health."  He 
described  as  "absolutely  ridic¬ 
ulous”  the  allegation  that  the 
report  had  been  suppressed. 

The  Commission  confirmed 
that  the  food  committee  had 
also  voiced  doubts  -on  the 
wisdom  of  lifting  the  ban  on 
the  by-products  al  another 
meeting  in  early  April,  but  he 
said  these  had  been  answered 
[o  the  experts’  satisfaction  by  a 
later  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  veterinary  experts. 


By  Emma  Wilkins 

THE  steward  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pavilion  at  Lord’s  was 
adamant.  No  ladies  were  to  be 
admitted  yesterday  unless 
they  were  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  MCC. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the 
committee  had  decided  to  let 
women  inside  for  the  day  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  200 
years.  I  could  not  even  peep 
inside  the  Long  Room  wthouf 
a  suitable  male  companion. 

So  1  set  about  attempting  to 
become  one  of  the  first  women 
to  set  foot  inside  the  inner 
sanctum  of  English  cricket  —  a 
privilege  enjoyed  before  only 
by  the  Queen.  I  struck  up  a 
conversation  outside  rhe  pavil- 


Labour  reviews 
pledge  on  jobs 

Labour  is  reconsidering  a 
commitment  to  give  workers 
full  employment  rights  from 
their  first  day  at  work. 

Shadow  ministers  are  also 
examining  existing  pledges 
on  trade  union  reforms, 
which  include  reviewing  the 
party’s  position  on  secondary 
picketing. 

Publicity  blitz,  page  9 

Ecstasy  dangers 

Ecstasy,  the  drug  taken  by 
about  500.000  young  people 
every  week,  may  cause  brain 
damage  and  chronic  depres¬ 
sion.  experts  say.  Even  a  single 
dose  can  have  irreversible 
effects - - Page  II 

Romanians  out 

Romania  became  the  first 
team  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  European  football  champ¬ 
ionship  when  they  lost  1-0  to 
Bulgaria  in  Newcastle.  They 
were  beaten  in  their  first 
game _ Page  48 

Budget  date 

The  Budget  will  be  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  26,  the  Gov- 
eminent  announced  yesterday. 


ion  with  Peter  Chittenden,  a 
retired  insurance  inspector 
from  Gravesend.  Kent,  who 
kindly  offered  to  take  me 
inside  as  his  guest.  The  stem 
steward  became  all  smiles  as 
we  sauntered  up  the  steps. 

Dress  rules  were  still  being 
rigorously  applied.  One 
woman  wearing  shorts  was 
asked  if  she  was  a  player,  and 
when  she  admitted  she  was 
not.  was  turned  away. 

Before  venturing  into  the 
Long  Room.  Mr  Chittenden 
suggested  a  reviving  drink. 
What  did  the  young  barmaid 
think  of  the  relaxation  of 
rules?  “I’ve  never  seen  a 
woman  in  here  before  unless 
she’s  on  my  side  of  the  bar.  To 
be  honest,  I  canT  really  see 


why  the  women  would  want  to 
come,"  she  said. 

As  the  ladies  from  New 
Zealand  gave  the  England 
women's  team  a  thrashing  on 
the  pitch,  Mr  Chittenden 
steered  me  into  the  Long 
Room.  Bumping  into  Sir  Tim 
Rice,  I  asked  what  he  thought 
of  ladies’  day.  “It’s  terrific.  A 
great  and  historic  day,"  he 
said. 

David  Gower,  who  attract¬ 
ed  admiring  glances  from 
members’  wives,  was  similar¬ 
ly  enthusiastic.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  ladies  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  game  and  1 
don’t  see  why  they  should  be 
excluded." 

Virginia  Bottom! ey.  who  is 
responsible  for  sport  in  her 


role  as  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  was  dearly  delight¬ 
ed  by  the  opportunity  to  see 
inside.  "I’m  so  excited.  It’s 
wonderful  to  be  here,"  she 
said. 

Hazel  Von  wilier,  who  was 
visiting  with  her  husband. 


Pfeter,  said:  “I  think  it’s  really 
rather  nice  after  all  this  time  to 
be  allowed  inside.  We’re  not 
going  to  do  a  war  dance  on  the 
tables  and  I  don't  understand 
why  it’s  taken  them  so  long." 

Cricket,  pages  42  and  48 
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White  rhino  kills 
Briton  on  reserve 


Solid 


By  Adrian  Lee 


A  BRITISH  conservation 
worker  was  gored  to  death  by 
a  rhinoceros  at  an  African 
wildlife  reserve  after  dinibing 
into  its  enclosure. 

Daniel  Lipscombe,  22,  from 
Guernsey,  was  helping  the 
fully-grown  male  to  settle  into 
its  new  surroundings  when  it 
charged.  He  died  instantly  at 
the  Khama  Rhino  Sanctuary, 
near  Serowe,  in  Botswana.  A 
graduate  of  Bristol  University, 
he  was  working  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  helping  a  breeding 
programme  for  the  endan¬ 
gered  white  rhinoceros.  His 
parents,  John  and  Nadia 
Lipscombe,  arrived  at  the 
sanctuary  yesterday  after  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  animal  involved  had 
just  arrived  at  the  reserve  and 
Mr  Lipscombe  was  moving  it 
between  large  enclosures  — 
known  as  bomas  —  where  the 
animals  are  monitored  for  a 
few  days  before  entering  the 
main  sanctuary.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  carried  out 
the  monitoring  work  and  col¬ 
leagues  said  it  was  not  stan¬ 


dard  practice  to  enter  a  homo 
with  a  rhinoceros. 

Rachel  Potasznik.  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  sanctuary, 
said:  “Ail  rhinos  are  danger¬ 
ous  —  but  they  are  not 
normally  aggressive."  Mr 
Lipscombe  was  not  carrying  a 
weapon  or  stick,  she  said. 
“This  was  a  tragic  accident . . . 
we  don’t  understand  why  he 
was  inside  the  boma ." 

The  rhinoceros,  which  is 
more  than  30  years  old,  will 
not  be  destroyed.  Miss  Pota¬ 
sznik.  an  American,  said: 
“Daniel  would  be  horrified  if 
we  killed  the  animal.  It  cannot 
be  blamed.” 

"Daniel  was  a  gentle, 
caring,  self-effacing  man  and 
we  will  all  miss  him."  she 
added. 

The  white  rhinoceros  is  one 
of  five  rhino  species  left  in  the 
world  and  is  the  commonest, 
mainly  because  of  strict 
conservation  policies  in  South 
Africa  during  the  apartheid 
years.  They  now  number  7,532 
with  over  7,000  in  South 
Africa. 
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Cartoon  cat  survives  a  hounding  —  but  that’s  not  all,  folks 


SOMETIMES  the  Prime 
Minister  reminds  me  of  one 
of  those  kiddies’  cartoon  cats. 
Pursued  by  a  ferocious  dog  he 
dives  under  a  stationary 
steamroller,  which  then  rolls, 
and  flattens  him. 

As  if  by  miracle  he  pops 
bade  out  of  two  dimensions 
into  three  then  pursues  a 
mouse  into  the  oven  and  is 
incinerated  with  the  Sunday 
roast 

Singed  hairless  he  recovers 
for  die  next  frame;  in  which 
the  mistress  of  the  house 
chases  him  with  a  broom. 

He  scampers  over  a  diff. 


running  on  air  until  — 
realising  the  floor  has  gone  — 
he  plunges  on  to  rocks  below. 

Still  (Incredibly)  in  one 
piece,  he  picks  himself  up  and 
is  swept  by  a  wave  into  the 
mouth  of  a  shark.  The  shark 
chews  him  up. 

But  in  the  next  frame  our 
cartoon  cat  has  somehow 
stuck  himself  together,  ready 
for  the  scene  in  which  he 
mistakes  a  stick  of  dynamite 
for  candy,  and  is  completely 
exploded.  Then,  inexplicably 
renewed  and  refurred,  he  nips 
up  a  tree,  where .... 

You  get  the  picture.  Zapped 


by  Bill  Cash  and  his  Referen¬ 
dum  Bill  on  Tuesday,  .John 
Major,  alias  Korky  the  Cat. 
seemed  to  have  turned  the 
tables  on  his  tormentor  by 
yesterday,  and  stood  confi¬ 
dently  at  the  dispatch  box  to 
tell  Labour  smartypants  De¬ 
nis  MacShane  (Rotherham) 
that  Mr  Cash’s  group’s  fund¬ 
ing  by  Sir  James  Goldsmith 
was  unacceptable  and  he  had 
banned  it. 

But  by  now  Tony  Blair  (the 
cartoon  dog)  had  arrived  with 
a  new  torment. 

Was  it  true  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  forced  by 
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threats  from  two  backbench¬ 
ers  into  agreeing  a  new  acci¬ 
dent  and  emergency  unit  at 
Edgware?  Pinto's  supporters 
jeered.  Pluto  had  dug  a  hole 
and  Korky  was  in  it 
“Well  what  are  we  to  make 
of  this,”  sneered  the  Dog  (it  is 
one  of  his  favourite  sneers), 
snapping  at  the  PM's.  tail 
Korky  Major  withdrew  his 
damaged  tail  recoiled  from 


his  pursuer  and,  climbing 
from  the  hole,  told  him  his 
supposition  was  plain  wrong. 
He  had  not  been  forced  into 
any  such  concession. 

Korky ’s  supporters  cheered. 
A  Korky  Komeback,  no  less! 
Pluto  Blair  yapped  on  but  was 
thrown  off  balance,  his 
soundbites  biting  only  air 
rather  than  Korky’s  tail  (mir¬ 
aculously  recovered  from  the 


previous  frame,  of  course).  It 
was  about  to  be  tweaked. 
Jerry  Ashdown,  a  sort  of 
overgrown  cartoon  mouse, 
returned  to  the  subjeci  of  Mr 
Cash's  Bill  snapping  shut  on 
to  Korky’s  tail  a  trap  whose 
upper  jaw  was  his  troubles 
over  Europe  and  lower  jaw 
his  troubles  over  Edgware. 

Ouch.  It  hurt  but  it  was  noi 
fataL  and  Korky  had  by  now 
clambered  most  of  the  way 
out  of  the  hole  Pluto  had  dug. 

Sir  John  Gorst  (C,  Hendon 
N)  pushed  him  back  in.  This 
was  not  intentional.  As  one  of 
the  backbenchers  alleged  to 


have  bullied  ministers  uver 
Edgware.  Const  meant  to 
offer  Korky  a  helping  hand. 
He  had  not  demanded  an 
accident  and  emergency  unit 
he  said,  and  had  not  got  one. 
He  had  been  offered  only  "a 
casualty  unit ..." 

KoTky’s  side  cheered.  Their 
hero  was  climbing  from  the 
rim! 

**. . .  with  doctors  instead  of 
nurses,  on  24-hour  duty”. 

Thwack!  Korky  went  spin¬ 
ning  back  into  the  hole. 
Labour  cackled.  Pluto  snar¬ 
led,  Gorst  gulped,  and  Korky 
fans'  jaws  dropped.  End  of 


cartoon  episode.  Next"  epi¬ 
sode;  June  18.  We  leave  Koiky 
bruised,  tail  shreddecL  fur. 
singed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hole. 

But  be  sure  that  next  Tues¬ 
day  at  3.15pm  he  will  be  there, 
bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed, 
miraculously  restored  for  the 
next  disaster. 


t 


□  STOP  PRESS:  Mistress 
Thatcher  is  on  the  warpath, 
with  a  broom.  She  is  to 
fund  Cash's  antics.  Poor 
Korky.  Does  Edgware  casual¬ 
ty  unit  provide  treatment  for 
cats? 
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French  go  mad  at 
British  ‘poisoners’ 
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From  Ben  Macintyre  in  Paris 
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FOR  weeks,  France  has  been 
showing  disquieting  symp¬ 
toms  —  dropping  beef  con¬ 
sumption,  a  rash  of  scientific 
reports  and  increasingly  fever¬ 
ish  political  sniping  —  but 
yesterday  the  country  devel¬ 
oped  a  full-blown  case  of  mad 
cow  disease  hysteria,  with 
complications  of  anti-British 
neurosis. 

The  onset  of  this  affliction 
was  prompted  by  the  news 
that  Britain  had  allowed  mas¬ 
sive  exports  to  France  of 
animal  feed  suspected  of  caus¬ 
ing  BSE  after  its  use  was 
banned  in  Britain  in  1988. 

The  infection,  already  ram¬ 
pant  among  British  politi¬ 
cians,  journalists  and  farmers, 
has  spread  through  France 
with  astonishing  suddenness 
during  the  past  24  hours, 
accompanied  by  vigorous 
writhing  and  thrashing. 

The  French  media  attacked 
the  British  Government  and 
food  producers  for  swamping 
the  country  with  thousands  of 
tons  of  tainted  feed.  The 
•French  Government  attacked 
the  Socialists,  then  in  power, 
for  failing  to  ban  imports  of 
the  suspect  feed  for  a  foil  year 
after  Britain  had  stopped  its 
sale  at  home.  The  Socialists 
attacked  the  Government  for 


A  group  of  meat  exporters 
won  permission  yesterday 
to  challenge  in  the  High 
Court  the  fairness  of  die 
Government's  emergency 
aid  for  traders  hit  by  the 
ban  on  British  beef.  The 
group,  representing  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  UK  beef 
export  trade,  says  that  beef 
exporters  who  also  operate 
slaughterhouse  and  cutting 
plants  receive  aid  while  the 
remaining  exporters  get 
nothing  even  though  they 
are  in  severe  difficulties. 


trying  to  relax  the  European 
’ban,; 


beef  ban,  and  anyone  left  over 
attacked  the  European  Com¬ 
mission  for  reportedly 
pressurising  scientists  into  si¬ 
lence  when  they  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  infected  beef  in 
early-March. 

Philippe  Vasseur.  the  usual¬ 
ly  bovine  arid  contented  Agri¬ 
culture  Minister,  showed 
signs  of  wanting  to  attack 
everybody  and  accused  his 
political  rivals  of  conspiring 
with  Britain  to  allow  imports 
of  the  suspect  feed  to  double. 
He  was  heard  to  bellow:  "If 
you  climb  up  a  tree,  you 
should  make  sure  your  under¬ 


wear  is  clean."  The  French 
press  came  up  with  a  range  of 
furious  headlines.  “The  Crime 
of  the  English",  be  Soir  de¬ 
clared  across  its  entire  front 
page,  insisting:  “The  English 
stuffed  us  with  their  feed." The 
columnist  Bernard  Morror 
thundered:  “It  is  clear  that 
government  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  unloaded,  as  a  drug- 
dealer  unloads  drugs  he 
knows  to  be  fatal,  its  reserves 
of  contaminated  feed  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  having 
banned  it  at  home.” 

Le  Monde  condemned  the 
feed  sales  as  an  "industrial 
crime"  while  be  Figaro  said 
France  had  been  made  into  “a 
dustbin  for  Britain's  food". 

Columnist  Jacques  Amairic 
in  the  left-leaning  daily  Liber¬ 
ation  accused  John  Major  of 
cynically  attempting  to  exploit 
the  beef  crisis  for  electoral 
purposes,  while  Le  Monde 
columnist  Pierre  Georges 
painted  Britain,  once  again,  as 
a  nation  of:  unscrupulous 
shopkeepers  with  a  mentality 
of  “Sell,  sell  at  any  price". 

Many  French  consumers 
have  long  suspected  that  the 
beef  crisis  is  a  deliberate  ruse 
by  perfidious  Albion  to  poison 
French  cattle  —  there  were 
even  reports  that  dead  British 
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predicts  no 
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quitting  EU 


From  Charles  Bremnek 

IN  BRUSSELS 


By  Alice  Thomson 


Headlines  in  France-Soir  and  Le  Monde  attack  Britain  and,  right,  the  brain  of 


one  of  16  French  cows  which  showed  traces  of  BSE,  feared 


nd,  right, 
linked  to 


human  CJD 


cows  had  been  spotted  floating 
in  the  Channel  —  but  those 
fears  were  damped  down  by 
repeared  government  claims 
that  only  a  small  amount  of 
British  feed  was  ever  imported 
to  France  and  only  a  handful 
of  cattle  infected. 

With  the  latest  revelations  in 
Nature  magazine,  however, 
France  has  reached  thejevel  of 
panic  Britain  achieved,  several 
months  ago.  proving  that  the 
incubation  period  for  mad- 
cow  hysteria  varies  from  re¬ 
gion  to  region  and  leaving  the 
rival  political  parties  in  France 
desperately  trying,  to  ■  pin 


blame  on  each  other.  M 
Vasseur.  condemned  the  So¬ 
cialist  administration  of  Mi¬ 
chel  Rocard  for  waiting  a  foil 
year  before  banning  imports 
of  suspect  feed  in  August  1989. 
The  Opposition  accused  the 
government  of  endangering 
public  health  by  supporting  a 
relaxation  of  the  import  ban 
on  British  beef. 

“in  1958  and  1989.  the  Brit¬ 
ish  did  not  tell  us  the  truth,” 
Henri  NaLIet,  Agriculture 
Minister  at  the  time,  told 
a  radio  interviewer.  "In 
1989  and  1990.  we  had  had  two 
seriously  dry  years  and  the 


farmers  did  not  have  enough 
feed  for  their  animals." 

British  officials  in  Paris 
pointed  out  that  the  sale  of 
meat  and  bone  meal  for  con¬ 
sumption  by  non-ruminants 
was  legal  in"  Britain  until  this 
year,  and  that  Britain  could 
not  have  stopped  its  export. 

One  of  the  few  other  stories 
to  make  the  front  pages  con¬ 
cerned  devil-worshippers  ac¬ 
cused  of  desecrating  graves, 
but  the  casual  reader 'would 
have  been  forgiven  for  think¬ 
ing  the  “Children  of  Satan" 
was  merely  another  reference 
to  the  Britain's  poisoners. 


THE  Labour  Party  put  the 
Government  on  notice  yester¬ 
day  that  it  could  expect  no 
mercy  if  its  European  beef 
war  ended  in  a  deal  lacking 
deadlines  for  lifting  the  ban 
on  British  exports. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Shadow 
Foreign  Secretary,  signalled 
the  imminent  end  of  Labour's 
truce  over  the  BSE  campaign 
in  a  policy  speech  in  Brussels 
which  also  pledged  that  a 
future  Labour  government 
would  be  fully  committed  to 
Europe  and  prepared  to  yield 
some  sovereignty  to  the  EU. 
“Britain  needs  a  government 
which  can  give  it  a  fresh  start 
in  Europe.  Europe  needs 
such  a  government  because  a 
Europe  without  Britain  is  not 
conceivable,"  he  said. 

Mr  Cook  was  speaking  in 
the  European  Parliament  as 
officials  confirmed  that  the 
draft  framework  plan  being 
worked  out  ahead  of  the  EU 
summit  next  week  carries  no 
dates  for  ending  the  world¬ 
wide  ban  imposed  by  the  EU. 

Commenting  after  his 
speech.  Mr  Cook  said:  “If  the 
Government  does  not  obtain 
a  credible  timescale,  then  its 
strategy  of.  non-cooperation 
cannot  possibly  be  justified 
in  view  of  the  damage  which 
it  has  done  to  Britain's  stand¬ 
ing  in  Europe." 
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Major  rebukes  Thatcher 


ONE  of  the  Treasury's  six 
“wise  men"  said  yesterday 
that  Britain  would  suffer  no 
economic  disadvantage  if  it 
withdrew  from  the  European 
Union. 

Patrick  Minford,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University 
□f  Liverpool,  has  done  a  cost 
analysis  of  the  benefits  of  EU 
membership  and  says  that 
Britain  barely  breaks  even. 
Professor  Minford.  who  acts 
as  economic  adviser  to  the 
Chancellor,  rejected  Kenneth 
Clarke's  insistence  that  it 
would  be  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  suicide  for  Britain  to 
split  with  her  European 
partners. 

He  said  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  came  under  relentless 
pressure  to  sign  up  to  a  single 
currency  or  stringent  social 
regulations,  Britain  would  be 
better  off  alone  and  could 
consider  withdrawal  “with 
complete  confidence". 

According  to  his  analysis, 
Britain's  contribution  to  the 
common  agricultural  policy  is 
£10  billion  a  year,  but  this  is 
broadly  offset  by  the  £9  billion 
net  trade  gain  from  being  in 
the  single  European  market 

“In  the  short  term  it  makes 
sense  to  remain  an  EU  dub 
member,  since  we  have  invest¬ 
ed  so  much  in  it."  he  said.  “But 
if  Britain's  EU  partners  insist 
on  signing  up  to  the  soda! 
chapter  or  joining  the  mone¬ 
tary  union,  the  costs  of  the 

relationship  would  erase  Brit¬ 
ain's  hard-won  economic  ad- 
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retary.  said  that  he  was  “livid" 
about  the  activities  of  the  two 
MPs,  who  sent  him  an  ultima¬ 
tum  on  Monday  demanding  a 
promise  that  a  24-hour  acd- 
dent  department  staffed  by 
doctors.  He  told  reporters  that 
by  the  rime  he  received  the 
“silly"  letter,  he  had  already 
decided  that  the  casualty  unit 
would  be  strengthened  when 
the  main  accident  and  emer¬ 
gency  unit  closed. 

The  letter  therefore  left  him 
in  a  dilemma.  He  could  hot  be 
seen  to  be  giving  in  to  black¬ 
mail,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
change  a  decision  that  he  hud 
already  made.  He  said  that  he 
asked  the  two  MPs  on  Tues¬ 
day  to  withdraw  their  letter 
and  to  keep  their  exchanges 
secret.  That  undertaking  had 
been  broken. 

Although  the  two  MPs  are 
understood  to  have  telephoned 
Mr  Dorrell  yesterday  to  apolo¬ 
gise.  neither  he  nor  any  other 


minister  was  in  a  mood  to 
forgive.  Mr  Goodlad  aroused 
them  of  breaking  their  word 
and  said  they  had  acted 
against  the  interests  of  their 
constituents  because  Mr 
Dorrell  could  not  be  seen  to  be 
acting  under  duress. 

Neither  Mr  Dykes  nor  Sir 
John  followed  Mr  Goodlad 's 
advice  that  they'  should  go  to 
last  night's  1922  Committee 
meeting  to  explain  themselves, 
and  in  their  absence  they 
attacked  by  a  number  of  their 
colleahgucs,  including  Sir 
Michael  Neubert.  Harry 
Greenway  and  John  Mar¬ 
shall.  According  to  those 
present  the  atmosphere  was 
electric  and  stormy:  the  MPs’ 
action  was  attacked  as  dis¬ 
graceful.  outrageous,  self- 
serving,  disloyal  and  dirty. 

In  the  Commons,  under 
persistent  pressure  from  Tony 
Blair,  Mr  Major  denied  that 
he  had  caved  in  to  threats  to 
appease  the  pair.  He  said: 


"There  is  no  possibility  of  the 
Government  responding  to 
approaches  of  that  sort  from 
any  Member.  We  don’t  re¬ 
spond  to  such  activities  and  we 
will  not." 

Mr  Blair  said  that  people 
felt  contempt  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  policy  seemed 
now  “solely  to  be  determined 
by  the  imprint  of  the  last 
person  that  sat  cm  the  Prime 
Minister". 

But  in  what  was  interpreted 
as  a  general  warning  to  his 
MPs.  Mr  Major  said:  “The 
tactic  by  anyone  of  threatening 
to  hold  support  generally  in 
response  to  a  specific  demand 
is  not  going  to  work,  it  is  not 
acceptable,  it  has  not  worked, 
it  is  not  acceptable  and  it  will 
not  work  either  now  or  at  any 
stage  in  the  future.  No  Gov¬ 
ernment  minister  would  re¬ 
spond  to  such  an  approach." 


arn’s  hard-won  economic  ad-  *  . 
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control  over  domestic  interest 


Hospital  dispute,  page  8 
Michael  Gove,  page  20 


rates."  i 

Professor  Minford  suggest¬ 
ed  that  Britain  should  immol-; 
iately  start  negotiating  a  .deajj% 
that  would  provide  exclusion  * .- 
from  political  union,  the  social,' 
chapter  and  a  single  currency. . 
"In  the  longer-term  we  must  > 
work  for  a  free-market: _ 
Europe.  If  we  fail  we  will  then 
be  forced  to  contemplate  a 
future  outside  Europe,  as  a. 
free-market  trading  nation. 

But  this  option  holds  no  -  . 
terrors." 

□  A  poll  released  yesterday  - 
shows  that  the  majority  of 
Swedes  would  oppose  EU 
membership  if  a  vote  was 
taken  now.  The  central  statis¬ 
tics  bureau  found  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  3,673  people  ques¬ 
tioned  would  vote  against 
membership  and  only  26  in 
favour.  In  a  referendum  in 
November  1994.  52.5  per  cent 
of  the  country  voted  in  favour  • 
of  joining  the"  EU. 


the  Tories. 
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Continued  from  page  I 

ing  in  the  Scientific  Corres¬ 
pondence  section,  he  said, 
usually  reserved  for  more 
speculative  ideas.  That  reflect¬ 
ed  the  journal's  judgement 
thai  the  full  significance  of  the 
observations  has  yet  In  be 
established,  although  the  uh- 
■*.*rviilitms  themselves  “are  of 
great  interest". 

French  fury  with  Britain 
over  BSC  continued  unabated 
yesterday  after  the  disclosure 
in  this  week's  Nature  that 
animal  feed  potentially  con- 
laminated  vvjfh  the  causative 
□gem  for  BSE  was  sold  in 
France  after  it  had  been 
banned  in  Britain  for  rumi¬ 
nants'  use. 

"In  l«SS  and  l«SP,  rhe  Brit¬ 
ish  did  mu  tell  us  the  truth." 
Henri  Nallet.  France's  Agri¬ 
culture  Minister  at  the  time, 
said,  calling  it  "absolutely 
scandalous".  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  I.c  Figaro  headlined  its 
report;  "France,  dustbin  for 
British  grrveries". 

The  European  Commission 
said  that  it  had  been  up  to  the 
importing  auinirics.  not  the 
Commission,  tu  cunirul  the 
use  of  ihc  British  feed.  “If 
member  states  did  not  control 
the  use  to  which  meat  and 
bonemca!  feed  was  puL  then 
that  was  their  responsibility." 
Gerrard  Kiely.  for  the  Com¬ 
mission.  saiii.  “Tbr  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  is  thaT 
member  states  did  control  the 
use  of  this  meat  and  hunemcal 
hecause  there  have  not  been 
many  cases  of  BSE  in.  fur 
example.  France." 
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Canada 

The  Manitoba  Advantage 
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Clean  air,  friendly  people,  exceptional  quality  of  life.  A  great  place  to  live, 
work,  invest,  prosper  and  raise  a  family.  That's  the  Manitoba  advantage. 


Emerging  and  traditional  economic  sectors  are  creating  employment 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  a  province  of  CANADA,  for  individuals  with 
up-to-date  skills  and  experience. 


Examples  of  skill  areas  in  demand  include; 

•  operating  systems,  programming  languages,  database  systems, 
computer  systems  and  networks; 

•  sheetmetal  fabrication,  welding,  tool  and  die;  and 

•  large  animal  veterinary  medicine 


trwti 


_  find  out  more  about  the 
advantages  of  living  in  Manitoba. 

Seminars  will  be  held  in  London  and  Glasgow.  These  sessions  have  been 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  High  Commission  in  London. 


You  must  have  a  minimum  one  year  experience  in  your  intended  occupation, 
a  high  level  of  education,  be  fluent  in  English  or  French  and  adaptable  to  the 
Canadian  labour  market.  A  Canadian  immigration  officer  will  be  in  attendance. 
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These  are  infortnation  sessions  only; 
no  specific  employment  placement  will  be  identified  or  offered. 
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To  register,  or  for  more  information  on  other  high  demand  occupations, 
please  call  toll-free  (in  the  U.K.) 


0  800  897585 

or  contact  Manitoba  Culture,  Heritage  and  Citizenship  (in  Canada) 

Fax  number:  (204)  948-2256  Internet  email:  krobins@citizenship.gov.mb.ca 

Registration  deadline:  June  26, 1996 
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Major’s  classless 
honours  still  find 


By  Alice  Thomson  and  Andrew  Pierce 


WHITEHALL  hunsiut-Tals 
were  appalled  when  John 
Major  announced  grandiose 
plans  to  make  honours  lists 
more  classless  rwo  years  ago. 

Bur  ihe  Sir  Humphreys 
should  noi  have  worried.  As 
ihc  Queen's  Binhday  Hon¬ 
ours  are  announced  tonight,  a 
survey  by  The  Time?  shows 
dun  the  Prime  Ministers  re¬ 
forms  have  been  a  failure. 

Tlie  civil  servants  were  told 
that  they  would  no  longer 
automatically  gel  a  song  Tor 
service  to  the  Empire  and 
instead  awards  would  be 
going  to  hardworking  Inliypop 
Indies,  deserving  postmen  and 
volunteer  carers.  Bui  in  the 
past  two  weeks  envelopes 
bearing  the  official  crest  have 
been  arriving  at  homes  of 
politicians  and  administra¬ 
tors,  the  armed  forces  and 
diplomatic  service.  Very  few 
have  gone  to  council  estates. 

Civil  servants  have  consis¬ 
tently  accounted  for  17  to  30 
per  cent  of  honours  before  and 
after  the  overhaul  of  the 
system.  Since  the  Tories  came 
to  power  in  197m.  the  number 
of  civil  servants  honoured 
every  si,x  ntonihs  has  been 
about  ISO.  Tlie  figure  has 


fallen  by  jusr  five  since  IflQj. 
Only  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Whitehall  tree  is  there  a 
difference.  Nine  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretaries,  the  highest- 
ranking  civil  servants,  are 
knights  compared  with  15 
when  Margaret  Thatcher  was 
Prime  Minister. 

But  they  yet  there  eventual¬ 
ly.  Sir  Patrick  Brown,  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretary  at  the 
Department  of!  ranspon.  was 
knighted  in  1905.  Sir  Tim 
Lankesicr.  Permanent  Secre¬ 
tary  ar  Education,  knelt  before 
the  Queen  in  1994.  In  the  last 
honours  fist.  Sir  David 
Oil  I  more,  former  head  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  was  given 
a  life  peerage. 

Tlie  Government  also  looks 
after  the  business  establish¬ 
ment.  More  than  half  the 
chairmen  of  the  UK's  tup 
companies  are  knight*  or 
peers.  Prior  ro  the  change  in 
the  system,  up  io  JO 
knighthoods  were  announced 
in  each  list,  with  eight  going  to 
captains  of  industry  on  aver¬ 
age.  Tlie  numbers  in  today's 
list  will  he  broadly  the  same. 
One  notable  change  has  been 
in  the  increase  in  celebrities, 
sportsmen  and  explorers  who 


win  awards.  On  currem 
trends  we  will  snon  have 
Dame  Anneku  Rice  and  Sir 
Frank  Bruno. 

But  it  is  only  on  the  bottom 
rung  that  anj  real  change  is 
being  felt.  Since  the  British 
Empire  Medal  was  abolished 
in  1 993.  nominations  for 
Members  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  have  been  encouraged 
from  the  public.  The  number 
soared  from  a  triekle  to  9.tXX) 
each  year. 

The  result  ha*  been  the 
appointment  of  an  extra  100 
MBEs.  taking  the  total  to  an 
average  600  iu  050  of  the  1013! 
1.000  awards  which  are  made 
in  each  list.  Most  of  the  100 
extra  awards  go  10  people 
working  in  the  voluntary  sec¬ 
tor.  There  has  been  one  lolly- 
pop  lady.  Violet  Chater  from 
Luton:  Annie  Musk.  90.  who 
still  cares  for  elderly  patients 
at  the  Ramsgate  Hospital. 
Kent;  and  a  posrman  well- 
known  for  his  charitable  feats. 

But  whoever  receives  a  gong 
today  will  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  Sir  Winsum  Churchill's 
warning:  “A  medal  slitters  but 
it  also  casts  a  shadow." 

D  Queen's  Birthday  Honours 
in  full  in  tomorrow’s  Times. 


Tory  party’s  wealthy  benefactors 
feature  prominently  in  awards 


JOHN  MAJORS  pledge  to 
reform  the  honours  system 
has  failed  to  have  any  notice¬ 
able  impact  on  the  number  of 
awards  to  wealthy  benefac¬ 
tors  of  the  Tory  party. 

Since  he  came  to  power  in 
November  1990.  the  Prime 
Minister  has  awarded  five 
peerages  and  45  knighthoods 
to  industrialists.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  (hose  honours  — 
30  knighthoods  and  three 
peerages  —  went  to  directors 
of  companies  which  have 
given  millions  of  pounds  to 
the  Tories. 

In  June  1994  Sir  .Allen 


Sheppard,  a  donor  to  party 
funds,  and  chairman  and 
chief  executive  or  Grand  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  was  elevated  to  the 
Upper  House  as  Baron 
Sheppard  of  Didgemere. 

Sir  David  Nickson.  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hambros  and  Scottish 
&  Newcastle,  which  have 
donated  more  than  El  million 
since  1979.  became  Baron 
Nickson  of  Renagour  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1994. 

The  allocation  of  honours 
under  Mr  Major  is  broadly 
in  line  with  the  Thatcher 
years,  when  a  total  of  144 
industrialists  were  given 


knighthoods  between  1979 
and  1990. 

An  estimated  64  per  cent 
had  given  Funds  to  the  Tory 
party.  A  further  27  industrial¬ 
ists  were  given  peerages,  of 
which  17  were  connected  to 
companies  which  had  made 
donations  to  tlie  Tories. 

The  Labour  Research  De¬ 
partment  has  concluded  that 
almost  half  of  all  major 
honours  awarded  by  Mr 
Major  go  to  people  who 
maintain  and  finance  the 
Conservative  Parly.  Downing 
Street  maintains  there  is  no 
connection. 


ROLAND  HOSKINS 


Sheelagh  Co  stable  arriving  at  Reading  Crown  Court  for  sentence  yesterday 


Woman 
in  hitman 
plot  freed 
by judge 

A  SUNDAY  school  teacher 
who  tried  to  hire  a  hitman  to 
kill  her  business  partner  alter 
a  property  deal  went  sour 
walked  free  from  court 
yesterday. 

Sheelagh  Costa  ine,  39,  col¬ 
lapsed  and  lay  sobbing  for  ten 
minutes  after  the  judge  gave 
her  a  suspended  two-year 
sentence.  Later  she  went  for  a 
champagne  lunch  with  her 
family. 

Reading  Crown  Court  had 
been  told  that  Adrian  Brookes, 
the  man  she  approached  to 
km  her  partner  for  £10,000, 
informed  the  police,  who  set 
up  a  videotaped  undercover 
operation  to  trap  her. 

The  judge  had  earlier 
accepted  that  she  had  sought  a 
hitman  ro  murder  John 
Tunsdll  because  her  irrational 
desire  to  protect  her  mother  at 
all  costs  had  made  her  lose 
touch  with  reality. 

Miss  Costaine  had  denied 
two  charges  of  soliciting  Mr 
Brookes  and  an  undercover 
police  officer  to  commit  mur¬ 
der.  The  court  was  told  she 
had  said  she  wanted  Mr 
TunstiU  "shot,  killed,  eliminat¬ 
ed”.  She  maintained  she  was 
not  being  serious,  but  the  jury 
found  her  guilty  of  soliciting  to 
murder  at  her  trial  last  month. 

Mr  Justice  Sedley  said  yes¬ 
terday:  “Police  carefully  and 

Sroperly  set  up  a  bogus 
itman.  The  video  tape  does 
not  show  a  distraught  or 
irrational  woman.  It  snows  a 
perfectly  rational  woman  try¬ 
ing  to  have  a  man  killed.” 

The  judge,  who  told  her  he 
was  sure  she  would  present  no 
danger  to  the  public,  said  he 
had  been  seeking  the  right 
balance  between  justice  and 
mercy.  He  said  that  Miss 
Costaine  feared  her  mother 
was  going  to  lose  her  home  if 
Mr  TunstiJl  pursued  a  finan¬ 
cial  claim.  Miss  Costaine,  of 
Chesham.  Buckinghamshire, 
owed  Mr  Tunstill  £50,000 
after  an  Italian  property  deal 
failed, 

Phillip  Matthews,  for  the 
defence,  said:  “She  clearly  lost 
track  with  reality  throughout 
the  period  of  three  to  four 
weeks.  She  had  become  ex¬ 
tremely  disturbed.” 


Crosby,  cricket  and  pint 


How  Bing 
Crosby  took 
the  road  to 
Dallowgill 

By Joe  Joseph 

THE  Bulgarian  soccer  squad 
may  have  sniffed  at  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  Yorkshire's  beauty 
spots,  but  Bing  Crosby  just 
loved  die  Dales  to  bits. 

Bing,  famous  for  warbling 
while  wiggling  his  bead  side¬ 
ways  at  tfae  same  time,  only 
visited  tfae  area  once.  But  it 
seems  he  was  smitten,  ft  was 
a  two-hour  stay  in  the  village 
of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  near 
Ripon,  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  grouse  season  in  1976  that 
did  it 

Crosby,  who  shot  on  Ihe 
nearby  moors,  got  on  so 
swimmingly  with  the  locals 
that  he  even  donned  cricket 
pads  and  took  to  the  wicket 
Then  he  popped  in  for  a  pint 
and  signed  autographs  in  the 
Drovers  Inn  at  Dallowgill. 

When  Crosby  died  two 
years  later,  in  1978,  Joan 
Kirk,  a  community  worker, 
wrote  to  his  widow,  Kathryn, 
sending  condolences  from 
the  people  of  Kirkby 
Malzeard.  In  return.  Mrs 
Crosby  sent  two  small  poems 
dial  Bing  had  penned  about 
his  trip.  Now  the  verses,  both 
handwritten  and  signed  are 
featured  in  a  book  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  charm  of  Nidderdalc. 

The  book  is  called  Why 
Florida?  Its  title  comes  from 
a  contributor’s  remark: 
“While  there  is  Yorkshire, 
there's  no  need  to  go  to 
Florida  for  magnificent 
sunsets.” 


Theatrical  agent 
owes  £645,000  to 
stars  she  polished 


Mansell 
accused 
of  insider 
deal  plan 

By  A  Staff  Reporter 

NIGEL  MANSELL  the  for¬ 
mer  world  motor  racing 
champion,  was  accused  in  the 
High  Court  yesterday  of  being 
involved  in  an  attempted 
ESU0.00U  insider  share  deal 
with  a  convicted  fraudster. 

A  preliminary  hearing  was 
told  that  Mansell  was  per¬ 
suaded  tii  hand  the  money  to 
.Anthony  Cnllard.  a  golfing 
friend.  w|u»  told  him  that  he 
had  eight  million  shares  in  a 
New  York  computer  company 
that  was  ahnui  to  lie  floated 
and  he  could  make  a  "substan¬ 
tial  profit". 

Mark  Howard  said:  "There 
is  clear  evidence  01  dubious 
conduct  nr  possible  criminal¬ 
ity  and  fraud  on  the  pan  of 
Mansell  and  Co! lard." 

Mr  Howard  was  represent¬ 
ing  a  firm  of  solicitors  and  a 
property  company  sued  by 
Mansell  after  Mr  Collard 
used  ihe  money  to  pm  a 
deposit  on  a  £n5n.00O  farm  in 
south  Devon  and  to  pay  off 
debts.  When  Mr  Collard  failed 
to  keep  up  the  payments  and 
was  ordered  out  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  he  vanished  and  later 
committed  suicide. 

Paul  Norris,  representing 
Mansell  and  his  wife 
Rosa  tine,  said  that  it  was  j 
"very  sad  set  of  circum¬ 
stances"  because  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  about  the  “propriety  of 
the  transaction”  in  which  his 


Mansell:  handed  over 

£800.000  to  golf  friend 

clients  were  involved.  He 
sought  to  freeze  proceeds  of 
any  sale  of  the  farm  as  the 
money  could  be  “dissipated” 
and  Mr  Mansell,  who  was  not 
in  court  yesterday,  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  recompense  over  the 
"loan"  he  gave  to  Mr  Collard. 

Mr  Justice  Lindsay  refused 
to  make  an  injunction  against 
the  owners  of  the  farm. 
VY'alhrr».»k  Properties,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Jersey-based 
YY  a  I  brook  Trust,  part  of  the 
accountants  Touche  Ross. 

“I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  anything  other  than  a 
reputable  company."  he  said, 
adding  that  it  "would  need  10 
he  investigated”  at  the  full 
hearing  when  the  Mansells 
try  to  retrieve  their  funds. 

"There  was  comment  alwut 
the  bona  fides  of  the  Mansells 
themselves  in  joining  with  Mr 
Collard.  No  doubt  at  tlie  trial 
all  suns  of  matters  will  come 
out."  He  added:  "It  would 
.veem  dial  the  Mansells  are 
victims  1 4 a  fraud." 

Tlie  hearing  was  adjourned 
until  a  dare  is  fixed  for  a  full 
trial. 


Bv  Ru«sellJenkins 

A  THEATRICAL  agent  uept 
yesterday  as  she  admitted  to 
former  clients  at  a  creditors's 
meeting  that  she  owed 
Et>45.oan. 

Sharon  Hamper,  whose  lav¬ 
ish  lifestyle  was  legendary  in 
show-business  circles,  owes 
more  than  £200.000  to  Caro¬ 
line  Quentin,  star  of  the  BBC 
comedy  Men  Be  ha  vine  Badly. 
Craig  McLaehlan.  a  former 
.Neighbours  star,  is  owed 
£07.000. 

Miss  Hamper.  45.  has  140 
actors  on  her  books  and  owes 
money  to  about  100.  She  came 
face  to  face  with  some  of  :hem 
at  a  closed  meeting  in  a  ctr.:ral 
London  hotel  that  lasted  for 
two  hours. 

She  blam.xi  the  collapse  uf 
ihe  agency  nn  the  failure  ro 
install'  adequate  accounting 
checks  after  the  resignation  of 
her  original  partner.  Sheila 
Neafsey.  a  trained  accountant. 
about  eight  years  ago. 

Finbarr  t.VCunneii.  of  the 
chartered  accountants  Grant 
Thornton,  said  that  Miss 
Hamper  had  now  drawn  up  a 
sworn  statement  of  affairs  u> 
be  filed  at  Companies  House. 
It  shows  that  her  company  has 
£85 .01.10  in  the  ciieni  account 
and  outstanding  debts  of 
IM5.0O0.  “If  there  are  monies 
earmarked  fnr  them  in  the 
client  account,  they  will  get  it." 
Mr  Thornton  said. 

Miss  Hamper  huii;  her 


agency  —  Sharon  Hamper 
Management  Lid  —  on  her 
ability  to  spol  raw  talent. 
Joanne  Whalley-Kilmer  was, 
among  those  site  groomed  for 
stardom. 

Helen  Ledcrer.  the  comic 
actress,  said:  “If  is  devastating 
that  money  I  have  earned  has 
disappeared  I  am  tlie  main 
earner,  and  1  have  a  child,  and 
I  don’t  have  a  rich  daddy  10 
bail  me  out.” 

Shaw  Taylor,  the  presenter 
of  Police  Five  and  a  creditor, 
said:  "It's  impossible  to  say  if  I 
will  get  my  money  back.  I 
went  to  the  agency  after  finish¬ 
ing  Police  Five  after  30  years 
in  1992  I  wanted  to  see  if  I 
could  get  back  into  acting  — 
it's  not  been  successful  so  far." 


Hamper  wept  as  she 
faced  former  clients 


Women  and  children  second  as  men 
seize  the  day  for  television  soccer 
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and  children  are  taking  sec- 
in  front  of  the  TV  set  as  men 
ie  early  from  work  to  w-atch 
itches,  ratings  figures  revealed 
Davtime  audiences  have  rock- 
the' championship  started  last 
1  and  the  main  increase  is 
f  15  million  male  viewers, 
in  programmes  have  long 
preserve  of  a  mainly  female 
ind  their  young-  But  many  of 
d  sonic  employer*  —  appear  to 
Lit  ball  seize  the  day,  especially 
when  afternoon  matches  kick 
tally  vou  might  expect  three 
in  tn  be  watching  across  all 
1  that  time  of  day,  but  when  a 
Mirh  is  nn  the  fieure  mysteri¬ 


ously  increases  to  near!)  5.5  million.”  an 
I  TV'  spokeswoman  said.  The  number  of 
female  viewers  at  that  time  has  remained 
stable  at  around  4_5  million. 

Both  the  BBC  and  ITT-'  .say  they  are 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  strength  of 
viewing  figures  fur  the  afternoon  games. 
Monday's  nil-nil  draw  between  Scotland 
and  Holland  scooped  an  average  audi¬ 
ence  uf  7.S  million  For  ITV.  peaking  at 
I0J2  million  towards  the  end  of  the  match. 
Italy’s  2-1  victory  over  Russia,  shown  live 
al  4JUpm  by  BBC1  on  Tuesday,  had  an 
average  audience  of  h.l  million  and  a 
peak  of  around  eight  million. 

“This  is  a  good  result  —  children's 
programmes  screened  at  that  time  might 
attract  J_5  million  each  for  BBC!  and 
ITV."  the  ITV  .spokeswoman  said.  Euro 
%  organisers  said  many  people  had 
boy  kill  holidays'  from  work  to  coincide 


with  Ihe  championships,  but  Doug 
Gummery.  information  manager  at  the 
institute  of  Personnel  and  Development 
said  it  was  dear  (fiat  many  employees 
were  being  allowed  home  early. 

“Ji  would  be  difficult  for  managerm-nLc 
tn  try  to  control  attendance  at  work 
during  these  two  weeks.”  Mr  Gummery 
said-  “Many  seem  tu  have  accepted  that 
they  would  be  better  off  taking  a  flexible 
approach."  The  rive  in  job-sharing  and 
flexitime  in  the  past  few  years  had  made 
it  easier  for  companies  io  organise  cover 
fur  employees  wanting  to  aller  their 
normal  hours.  Mr  Gummery  explained. 
“There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  that  industry 
can  cope  now.  In  a  job-share  between  a 
man  and  a  women,  far  example,  one  of 
the  two  might  arrange  not  to  come  in 
when  there  is  a  match  on  television.  You 
can  guess  which  one  il  will  be.” 


For  more  than  a  century  and  a  halt*,  Patek  Philippe  has  been  known  as 
the  finest  watch  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  made 
differently.  It  is  made  using  skills  and  techniques  that  others  have  lost 
or  forgotten.  It  is  made  with  attention  to  detail  very  few  people  would 
notice,  ft  is  made,  we  have  to  admit,  with  a  total  disregard  For  time.  If 


a  particular  Patek  Philippe 
movement  requires  four 
years  of  continuous  w  ork  to 
bring  to  absolute  perfection, 
we  will  take  four  years.  The 
result  will  be  a  watch  that 
is  unlike  any  other.  A  w-atch 
that  conveys  quality  from 
first  glance  and  first  touch. 
A  watch  with  a  distinction: 
generation  after  generation 
it  has  been  worm  loved  and 
collected  by  those  w  ho  are 
very  difficult  to  please; 
those  wiio  will  only  accept 
the  best.  For  the  day  that 
you  take  delivery  of  your 
Parek  Philippe,  you  will  have 
acquired  the  best.  Your  watch 
will  be  a  masterpiece.,  quietly 
reflecting  your  own  values. 
A  watch  that  was  made  to 
be  treasured. 


.Mwfl'S  CjljlldVJ  -  Re) 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 
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SECOND-HAND  TOBACCO  SMOKE  IN  PERSPECTIVE-- 


What  risks 


do  you  take? 


Almost  every  day,  ft  seems  that  one  thing  or 
another  has  been  discovered  to  be  some  kind 
of  health  risk. 

In  one  scientific  study,  even  drinking  ordinary 
chlorinated  water  was  linked  to  cancer. 

But  as  common  sense  suggests  (and  scientists 
confirm)  not  everything  described  statistically 
as  a  risk  is  a  meaningful  risk. 

For  example,  lots  of  people  have  been  persuaded 
that  second-hand  tobacco  smoke  is  harmful. 


Not  surprising,  perhaps. 

After  all,  we  recognise  that  smoking  itself  is  a 
risk  factor  for  certain  human  diseases  and 
that  some  people  find  second-hand  tobacco 
smoke  unappealing  and  unpleasant. 

But  what  about  second-hand  tobacco  smoke? 
Is  it  really  a  meaningful  health  risk  to  people 
who’ve  chosen  not  to  smoke? 

Not,  we  think,  if  you  look  at  the  evidence. 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  recently  conducted  a  mayor  review  of 
studies  on  the  risks  of  second-hand  tobacco 
smoke  to  non-smokers.  These  studies  typically 
involve  non-smokers  living  with  smokers  over 
a  long  period,  such  as  20  years. 


A 

l 


And  this  review  put  the  risk  of  liing  cancer 
from  second-hand  tobacco  smoke  at  a  level 
well  below  the  risk  reported  by  other  studies 
for  many  everyday  items  and  activities. 

And  below,  in  fact,  the  risk  to  health  that 
one  other  study  reported  for  drinking 
chlorinated  water. 

As  the  table  below  shows,  many  everyday 
activities  have  been  statistically  associated 
at  one  time  or  another  with  apparent 
risks  to  health. 

But  reputable  scientists  say  that  weak 
associations  aren’t  necessarily  meaningful. 

So  there’s  no  big  campaign  to  persuade  you  to 
stop  drinking  chlorinated  water. 

Nor  is  there  any  sound  justification  for 
a  campaign  against  second-hand  tobacco 
smoke. 

If  you'd  like  to  decide  for  yourself,  please 
write  to  us  at  Philip  Morris  Europe  S.A., 
c/o  P.0.  Box  107,  1000  AC  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands  or  fax  us  on  00  31  20  671  98  89  or 
access  us  on:  http://pminfo.yrams.nl 
We'll  send  you  the  evidence  about  second¬ 
hand  smoke. 

We  believe  you'll  find  the  case  convincing. 


Everyday  Activities 


atkfitionalrisk 


with  risk 


reduced  risk 


Diet  highest  in  saturated  fat 

Non-vegetarian  v  vegetarian  diet 

Frequently  cooking  with  rapeseed  oil 

Drinking  1-2  glasses  of  whole  milk  per  day 

Eating  one  biscuit  a  day 

DiirAhig^?k>rsna^water 

Eating  pepper  frequently 

Exposure  to  second-hand  tobacco  smoke 

High  vegetable  diet 

High  fruit  diet 


;  Reported 
Relative  Risk* 

V;. -Reported--' . 
Health  Effect 

•  .*  •  •  .  .  •  *  .  '  ’  - 

Scientific  Study  Reference 

6.14 

Lung  cancer 

Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Vol.  85,  p.2906  (1993) 

3.08 

Heart  disease 

American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  31,  p.  S191  (1978) 

2.80 

Lung  cancer 

i  International  Journal  of  Cancer,  Vol.  40,  p.  604  (1987) 

1.62 

Lung  cancer 

j  International  Journal  of  Cancer,  Vol.  43,  p.  608  (1989) 

1.49 

Heart  disease 

Lancet,  Vol.  341,  p.  581  (1993) 

L3& 

Rectal  cancer 

American  Journal  of  ftdriic  Health,.  VoL  82.  p.  955.  (1992) 

1.30 

Mortality 

1 

1  American  Journal  of  Epidemiology,  Vol.  119,  p.  775  (1984 j 

1.19 

Lung  cancer. 

!  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (1992)  . 

0.37 

i  Lung  cancer 

!  International  Journal  of  Epidemiology,  Vol.  25,  Suppl.  1,  p.  32  (1996) 

0.31 

1  Lung  cancer 

American  Journal  of  Epidemiology,  Vol.  133,  p.  683  (1991) 
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‘Relative  ri*k  measure*  hoar  much  consuming,  or  being  exposed  to  something,  raises  or  lowers  nth. 

According  to  the  US  National  Cancer  htstitute-.  in  epfcfemiologje  research,  relative  risks  of  less  than  2  are  considered  small  and  are  usually  difficufe  to  interpret  Such  increases  may  be  due 
to  chance,  statistical  bias,  or  effects  of  cwnftxmdtng  feetws  that  are  sometimes  not  evident" 


Philip  Morris  Europe  S.A. 

Second-hand  tobacco  smoko.  Let’s  keep  a  sense  of  perspective. 


I  lFW)  ty  IxXt,  1 
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Coroner  says  victim 
of  cowboy  builders 
was  unlawfully  killed 


CORONER  recorded  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  unlawful  killing  yester¬ 
day  on  an  elderly  man  who 
hanged  himself  after  'payin® 
three  cowboy  builders  E4.000 
to  rebuild  his  garden  wait 
Thomas  Dando.  70,  a  for-’ 
mer  .office  worker,  was  found 
hanging  from  the  banisters  in 
•his  home  on  May  13  shortly 
after  handing  over  h/s  sav¬ 
ings.  “Had  it  not  been  for  the 
difficulties  surrounding  this 
work,  the  death,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  would  not  have  occ¬ 
urred."  Paul  Forres i,  the  Avon 
Coroner,  said. 

The  verdict  has  led  police  to 
launch  a  -hunt  for  the  three 
'builders.  They  said  yesterday 
that  a  verdict  of  unlawful 
Wiling  in. a  suicide  case  was 
very  unusual.  In  cases  where 
unlawful  homicide  is’su  speci¬ 
al.  and  a  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  is  likely,  the  coroner  will 
usually  adjourn  the  inquest. 

The  Crown  Prosecution  Ser¬ 
vice  has  been  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
which  tiie  builders  chose  Mr 
Dando  as  their  victim  after 

Girl  due  at 
Dunblane 
inquiry  is 
is  missing 

■  By  Stephen  Farrell 

A  SCHOOLGIRL  who  was  to 
have  given  evidence  to  the 
Dunblane  inquiry  has  disap- 
'  pea  red.  leaving  a  despairing 
poem  and  a  note  saying  she 
could  not  face'  reliving  her 
memories  of  the  killer. 

Vicky  Haggar.  15,  whose 
mother  Doreen'waged  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  Thomas  Hamil¬ 
ton,  wrote  of  how  she  felt 
trapped  in  a  private  hell.  Her 
mother  ssud  she  feared  Vicky  , 
was  contemplating  suicide. 

In  1989  Mrs  Haggar  threw  I 
buckets  of  oil  and  'manure 
.  over  Hamilton  in  Linlithgow 
after  visiting  her  son  on  a 
.  summer  camp  he  ran  for  beys 
on  Loch  Lomond:  She  claimed 
Hamilton  later  pointed  a  gun 
/at  her  outside  her  home. 

Mrs  Haggar.  of  Aberdeen, 
gave  evidence  la  the  inquiry 
•  on  June  5,  but  her  daughter, 
who  was  also  invited,  did  not 
attend.  Police  told  Lord  Cullen 
there  were  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  family's  accounts  of 
the  alleged  gun  Incident  and  of- 
other  incidents  •  on  Loch 
Lomond.  1 

Mrs  Haggar  said  the  day 
before  she'  was  due  to  appear 
Vicky  wrote  a  note  td  Lord 
Cullen  saying  that  eight  and  a 
‘half  years  ago  many  children 
.  had  spoken  out  about  Hamih 
ton.  “It  would  seem,  as  child¬ 
ren.  our.  word  was  '  not 
enough."  Hamilton  had  given 
•'  her  nigh'tmares,  she  said. 

Mrs  Haggar  said  she  had 
hardly  seen  Vicky  since  re¬ 
turning  from  the  hearing. 
Grampian  Pblice  said  they 
were  treating  the  case  as  a 
missing  person  inquiry. 


By  Michael  Horsnell 

touring  ihe  Head k*y  Park  area 
of  Bristol. 

The  inquest  was  told  that 
they  played  on  his  fears  that 
his  small  front  garden  wall 
could  collapse  and  hurt  child¬ 
ren  playing  new  door.  They 
then  took  three  days  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  two-layer  hreezeblock 
wall.  They  kept  changing  their 
estimate  but  eventually 
conned  him  into  handing  over 
two  cheques  for  £2.000. 

His  former  wife.  Audrey. 
64.  said  that  she  had  seen  Mr 
Dando  three  days  before  his 
body  was  discovered.  "He  was 
very  agitated.  I  think  he  knew 
he  had  been  conned  and  he  felt 
responsible  for  it. 

“They  gave  him  an  estimate 
bur  when  they  finished  they 
said  it  would  he  much  more 
than  they  had  originally 
thought  and.  being  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  honour,  he 
paid  up.  I  cannot  believe 
people  can  be  so  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  bur  I  am  glad  the  coroner 
has  taken  a  stand." 

Janet  Morgan.  40.  Mr 
Dando’s  next-door  neighbour. 

Catholic 
Unionist 
to  chair 
Forum 

By  A  Staff  Reporter 

A  ROMAN  Catholic  Unionist 
is  to  chair  the  newly  elected 
Northern  Ireland  Forum 
when  it  sits  for  the  first  time  in 
Belfast  today.  John  Gorman 
has  made  his  first  foray  into 
elected  politics  at  the  age  of  73  { 
as  an  Ulster  Unionist  and  has  I 
been  named  as  interim  chair-  1 
'  man  of  the  body  by  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew,  the  Ulster  Secretary. 

Forum  members  will  deride 
whether  they  want  him  to  stay 
in  the  chair  during  the  first 
meeting.  He  will  have  the 
nomination  of  his  party  but 
needs  support  from  75  per  cent 
of  members'  present.  The 
Democratic  Unionists,  cur¬ 
rently  no  friends  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  will  have  26  per 
cent,  enough  to  veto  him. 

Mr  Gorman,  former  chief 
executive  of  the  Housing  Exec¬ 
utive,  Ulster’s  public  housing 
body,  and  regional  director  of 
tiie  Institute  of  Directors,  raid 
he  would  like  the  job  full-time 
if  he  was  acceptable  to  mem¬ 
bers.  He  raid  he  believed  his 
background  as  an  Ulster 
Unionist  and  a  Catholic  would 
bring  a  certain  perspective  to  1 
die  role.  i 

“I  have  often  wondered  why 
it  was  felt  generally  that 
people  of  one  religion  must 
vote  one  way  and  people  of 
another  religion  must  vote 
another,"  he  said. 

The  1 10-member  body,  elect¬ 
ed  on  May  30.  will  have  its 
first  .meeting  in  a  former  Co- 
Op  store  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
centre.  It. is  expected  to  meet 
once  a  week  when  the  multi¬ 
party  talks  on  the  future  of  the 
Province  are  not  in  session. 


Chronic  indigestion 
can  he  checked  out 


said: "!  could  Cell  Ihcy  were  nol 
doing  a  professional  job.  He 
was  going  in  and  out  tn  see 
what  they  were  doing  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was 
agitated." 

Marilyn  Van-Mcir.  55. 
another  neighbour,  who  had 
known  Mr  Dando  for  35 
years,  said  she  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  ihe  builders  who 
wanted  to  work  on  her  drive. 
“They  were  very  persistent 
and  wouldn't  lake  no  for  an 
answer.  Turn  was  a  very 
private  person  and  a  very  nice 
man.  You  just  wonder  why  he 
couldn’t  have  spoken  to  some¬ 
body  about  it." 

A  spokesman  for  ihe  Con¬ 
sumers'  Association  .said: 
"Many  people,  especially  the 
elderly,  can  be  pressured  into 
signing  contracts  for  work 
they  don't  need  done.  I  would 
always  suggest  that  people 
check  the  credentials  of  the 
company  before  agreeing  to 
them  sinning  work.  There 
will  always  be  unscrupulous 
people  who  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  helpless." 


new  name 


new  ideas 


Clark  is 
fined  £650 
for  breach 
of  cordon 

By  Adrian  Lel 

ALAN  CLARK.  Ihe  former 
Conservative  minister,  was 
fined  £650  yesterday  for  driv¬ 
ing  through  a  police  security 
cordon  in  London. 

Bow  Street  magistrates 
were  told  that,  during  a 
security  alert  in  Piccadilly. 
Mr  Clark  drove  his  Land 
Rover  within  a  few  Teel  of  a 
suspect  package.  which 
bomb  squad  officers  were 
about  to  destroy.  The  inci¬ 
dent  happened  in  February, 
shortly  after  the  IRA  ended 
its  ceasefire  with  a  bomb  in 
Docklands,  and  an  explosion 
on  a  bus  in  the  Aldwych. 

Mr  Clark.  6SL  who  admit¬ 
ted  obstructing  ihe  police, 
had  argued  wilh  officers 
when  they  tried  to  slop  him 
and  had  driven  on.  Andrew 
Harman,  for  the  prosecution, 
said.  The  officers  had  to  reset 
their  equipment  when  Mr 
Clark  breached  the  sterile 
area.  The  package  was  later 
found  to  be  harmless. 

Mr  Clark,  who  was  not 
represented,  said:  "I  accept 
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Alan  Clark  after  being  fined  £650  yesterday.  As  he  left  court  he  paid  £5  of  Thomas  Cavanagh’s  fine  for  begging 


that  what  I  did  was  ill-judged 
and  impetuous."  He  had 
written  an  apology  to  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioner 
the  same  evening. 

He  had  been  trying  to 
reach  his  office  at  the  Albany. 
“There  was  no  officer  there, 
and  I  am  not  criticising  him. 
so  I  foolishly  look  a  chance  to 
hop  the  short  distance."  Nich¬ 


olas  Evans,  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  told  him:  "You 
have  shown  remorse  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  what  you  have 
done:  I  have  given  you  foil 
credit  for  your  guilty  plea. 
But  the  fads  of  this  case 
make  it  a  very  serious  case 
and  I  am  fining  you  £650 
with  £50  costs."  Mr  Clark, 
former  MP  for  Plymouth 


Sunon  and  a  historian,  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  within  14  days. 

As  he  left  the  court  he  gave 
a  £5  note  to  a  homeless  man 
to  save  him  from  a  day  in  jail 
for  begging. 

Mr  Clark,  a  millionaire 
who  lives  in  a  castle  in  KenL 
had  been  chatting  to  Thomas 
Cavanagh.  32.  who  had  been 
arrested  for  begging  in  the 


Strand,  as  they  wailed  for 
their  cases  to  be  called. 

Mr  Cavanagh  said  after¬ 
wards:  "He  asked  me  what  I 
would  get  and  1  said  proba¬ 
bly  a  day  in  jail  or  a  fine. 
Then  he  gave  me  £5  to  pay 
ihe  fine.  It  was  very  nice  of 
him.  i  was  fined  £20  and  now 
I  have  to  get  back  to  the 
Strand  to  raise  the  other  £15." 
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Medical  briefing 


vURKET  shelves  are 
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en  a  mixed  reac- 
.,  local  GPs.  most 
en  in  contact  with 
j  in  favour.  Some 
ferred  patients  to 
■  testing  for  «■ 

there  have  beeri  m 

to  tell  us  how 
k  not  only  lost 
tion  but  have  felr 


better  and  are  once  again 
enjoying  food." 

■  The  supermarket  will  test 
only  patients  who  have  long¬ 
standing  indigestion.  A  care¬ 
ful  history  is  taken  by  the 
store's  nurse.  Any  patients 
who  are  H.  pylori  positive  are 
told  to  see  their  GP. 

For  a  price,  the  same  stores 
will  also  test  blood  for  choles¬ 
terol,  anaemia  and,  possibly 
rather  more  controversially, 
allergies,  using  immunologi¬ 
cal  tests  on  the  blood.  The 
charge  is  about  £10  for  the 
anaemia  test  and  about  £13  for 
the  others. 

Those  doctors  who  object  to 
the  service  have  done  so  partly 
because  they  feel  that  once  a 
patient,  has  been  diagnosed  as 
having  W-  pylori,  there  is  no 
option  other  than  to  prescribe 
expensive  treatment,  which 
'  combines  an  acid  suppressant 
with  antibiotics. 

These  doctors  maintain  that 
the  long-term  value  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  still  being  assess*; 
some  estimates  have  suggest¬ 
ed  that  up  to  30  percent  of 
people  may  harbour  H-  pylon 
in  their  gastrointestinal  tract. 

DR  THOMAS 

Sttjttaford 


(The  former  network  systems, 
business  communications  systems 
and  microelectronics  divisions 
of  AT&T,  powered  by  Bell  Labs  R&D: 
still  the  largest  supplier  of 
telecommunications  systems  in  the 
world).  Call  our  European  Response 
Centre  on  01734  324  255.  Or  explore 
lucent  Technologies  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http://www.lucent.com 
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Inspectors  say  poor 
marking  is  harming 
vocational  courses 

By  David  CHARTER,  EDUCATION  CORRESPONDENT  . 
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LAX  narking  and  ineffective 
checks  on  standards  are  un¬ 
dermining  the  new  job-related 
qualifications  taken  by  sixth- 
formers,  Chris  Wood  head,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  said 
yesterday. 

General  National  Vocation¬ 
al  Qualifications  have  been 
heralded  by  ministers  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  A  levels  and  are 
taken  by  one  in  four  sixth- 
formers.  However,  Mr  Wood- 
head  said  that  standards  of 
marking  of  basic  literacy,  nu¬ 
meracy  and  oomputer  skills 
needed  urgent  attention,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  courses  would  lose 
the  confidence  of  students  and 
employers. 

He  was  speaking  after 
Ofsted.  the  school  inspection 
agency,  published  its  third 
critical  report  on  GNVQs 
since  they  were  introduced  in 
1992  in  an  attempt  to  raise 
Britain's  skill  levels  to  those  of 
its  competitors. 

Mr  Woodhead  said  Ad¬ 
vanced  GNVQs,  being  taken 
by  200.000  students  in  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  business,  manu- 


The  Government  said  yes¬ 
terday  that  it  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  educational 
measures  necessary  to  im¬ 
prove  Britain's  interna¬ 
tional  performance.  A 
“skills  audit”,  part  of  the 
White  Paper  on  competi¬ 
tiveness  published  yester¬ 
day.  said  Germany  had  a 
“striking"  lead  at  A  level. 
The  British  workforce 
"scores  poorly"  on 
numeracy. 

Business  news,  pages  26. 29 


facturing  and  leisure  and  tour¬ 
ism.  did  not  yet  merit  the  tide 
"applied  A  levels’*,  the  name 
proposed  for  them  by  Sir  Ron 
Dealing,  chairman  of  the 
School  Curriculum  and  As¬ 
sessment  Authority,  in  his 
recent  review  of  qualifications. 

School  inspectors  said 
teachers’  judgments  of  stu¬ 
dents*  work,  was  unreliable  in 
a  quarter  of  schools.  Hie 
inconsistencies  were  often  not 
being  picked  up  in  checks  by 


the  three  awarding  bodies:  the 
Business  and  Technology 
Education  Council:  City  and 
Guilds;  and  the  USA  Exami¬ 
nations  Board. 

Inspectors  visited  60  schools 
and  colleges  and  were  particu¬ 
larly  critical  of  the  continuous 
assessment  of  the  “core  skills” 
of  communication,  use  of 
numbered  and  information 
technology.  Ofsted  said  that  in 
most  schools,  information 
technology  was  being  graded 
by  teachers  who  bad  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Some  were  reluctant  to  fail 
students  on  aspects  of  their 
core  skills  if  it  jeopardised 
their  success  in  the  overall 
GIWQ. 

The  Department  for  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Employment  said  it 
was  already  acting  to  raise  the 
standards  of  GNVQs.  A 
CIO  million  grant,  announced 
in  April,  would  fund  the 
preparation  of  rigorous  tests 
for  core  skills  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
writing  of  marking  criteria. 

Education,  page  37 


The  report  on  Shaun  Armstrong  was  condemned  as  a  whitewash  by  Beverley  Palmer,  centre,  whose  daughter  Rosie  was  murdered  in  his  flat 

Rosie  murder  ‘could  not  have  been  avoided’ 


By  Kate  Alderson 
and  Richard  Ford 

PSYCHIATRIC  care  given  to  a  man 
who  lured  a  three-year-old  girl  to  his 
flat  and  murdered  her  was  inade¬ 
quate,  a  report  on  his  treatment  said 
yesterday.  But  it  added  that  it  was 
“impossible  to  conclude  this  tragedy 
could  have  been  avoided". 

The  mother  of  Rosie  Palmer,  whose 
body  was  found  in  a  bin  bag  in  Shaun 
Armstrong’s  flat  on  the  Headland 
estate  in  Hartlepool,  said  the  report 
was  a  whitewash.  Sane,  the  mental 
health  charity,  condemned  “an  ap¬ 
palling  catalogue  of  blunders". 


The  report,  produced  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  inquiry  set  up  by  Tees  Health 
Authority,  highlights  a  number  of 
warnings  and  allegations  about  the 
behaviour  of  Armstrong,  jailed  for  life 
last  year  by  Leeds  Crown  Court-  A 
year  before  the  murder,  a  senior  social 
worker  said  Armstrong  was  likely  to 
be  a  risk  to  any  child  he  came  into 
contact  with.  It  also  disclosed  that  he 
had  been  sexually  abused  as  a  child, 
had  been  accused  of  abusing  three 
other  children,  was  diagnosed  as 
psychopathic,  had  a  violent  past  and 
drink  and  drugs  problems. 

Although  much  of  his  history  was 
recorded  in  Co  Durham,  where  he 


grew  up.  the  information  was  not 
passed  to  social  service  and  health 
agencies  when  he  moved  to  Cleveland 
and  the  flat  close  to  Rosie’s  home. 

The  report  said  that  although  there 
were  “inadequacies"  in  the  care  given 
to  Armstrong,  the  authorities  could 
not  have  known  the  degree  of  risk  he 
posed  or  have  predicted  that  he  would 
eventually  kill. 

“The  team  conclude  there  were 
some  inadequacies  in  care,  but  believe 
even  if  those  inadequacies  had  not 
existed  Armstrong’s  behaviour  —  and 
therefore  the  risk  to  others — could  not 
have  been  predicted." 

It  added:  “The  inadequacies  in  the 


care  of  Armstrong  arose  directly  from 
shortcomings  in  clinical  history-tak¬ 
ing  and  in  poor  communications." 

Beverley  Palmer.  Rosie's  mother, 
rejected  the  report's  claim  that  Arm¬ 
strong’s  actions  could  not  have  been 
avoided.  She  said  she  could  not  accept 
the  reasons  given  for  Armstrong 
being  allowed  to  move  into  the 
community,  "f  will  never  trust  the 
authorities  again."  she  said. 

Marjorie  Wallace,  chief  executive  of 
Sane,  said:  "This  is  another  appalling 
catalogue  of  blunders."  She  added 
that  it  was  "a  clear  case  where  mental 
health  teams  and  care  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  failed  everyone". 
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shrimp 
aids  robot 
research 

By  Peter  Foster 

A  PSYCHEDELIC  shrimp 
with  colour  vision  unrivalled 
in  the  animal  kingdom  could 
hold  the  key  to  a  future 
generation  of  robots. 

Dr  Justin  Marshall,  a  neu¬ 
roscientist  at  Sussex  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  discovered  that  the 
eyes  of  the  mantis  shrimp. 
Odontodactylus  s cyllams, 
contain  at  least  twelve  visual 
pigment  types,  three  times 
that  of  humans.  No  other 
creature  has  more  than  five 
pigment  types. 

The  shrimp’s  violent  feed¬ 
ing  habits  —  it  stabs  its  prey 
with  powerful  front  limbs  — 
were  used  to  show  its  powers 
of  colour  vision.  Dr  Marshall 
pul  food  into  coloured  cubes 
which  the  shrimps  smashed 
to  eat  They  rejected  empty 
grey  cubes.  Tests  showed  that 
the  section  of  the  shrimp's  eye 
which  deals  with  colour  is 
divided  into  six  rows  of  ceils, 
each  receptive  to  a  different 
colour,  unlike  human  beings, 
whose  eyes  process  colour  in 
an  integrated  way. 

It  is  this  system  of  parallel 
rather  than  integrated  visual 
processing  which  has  been 
used  by  engineers  as  a  model 
for  designing  robots.  In  the 
future  it  may  be  possible  to 
create  robots  with  infra-red 
and  nltra  violet  capabilities. 


to  radon 
in  homes 
unproved 

By  Nigel  Hawkes 

HIGH  levels  of  radon  gas  in 
the  home  do  not  generally  lead 
to  an  increased  incidence  of. 
cancer,  according  to  a  survey 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

With  the  exception  of  non-; 
melanoma  skin  cancers 
people  in  the  two  counties  raff 
no  greater  risks  of  developing" 
cancer  despite  higher  levels  of  1  - 
the  gas  in  their  homes.  The  .  ‘  • 
findings  of  a  team  from  Bristol}- 
University  contrast  with  gov-^" . 
eminent  assertions  that  in-  v  - 
creased  levels  of  radon  —  an 
invisible  gas  that  seeps,  into 
houses  from  the  soil  —  in-, 
crease  the  risk  of  canoers. 

Reporting  in  die  European 
Journal  of  Cancer,  the  team 
says  there  is  substantial  evid¬ 
ence  to  link  radon  withlungr  V, 
cancer  among  uranium  min- 
ers,  but  an  association  be-.  '  ‘ 
tween  domestic  radon  and  '£*• 
cancer  is  controversial.  ..  .  V- 
The  university  study  oov*- ...  - 
ered  1.4  million  people  and; . " 
matched  known  cancer  cases:-  _ 
with  certified  radon  levels. 

Only-  with  non-melanoma?.,,  ;i;.' 
skin  cancers  was  a  link  apparv 
ent  between  cases  and  high-  - 
levels  of  radon.  •  - 

Dr  David  Etherington,  . 
from  the  unit  said:  "It  is  rea¬ 
ssuring  that  our  study  does!- 
not  support  a  large-scale  risk 
from  elevated  radon  levels." 
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By  now,  the  average  person  has  turned  the  page. 

He  or  she  will  never  know  about  the  Peugeot  406  LX, 
its  dual  airbags  and  its  coded  keypad  immobiliser. 

The  fully  adjustable,  power  assisted  steering  wheel 
will  be  out  of  reach  forever.  The  remote  controlled  stereo 
and  remote  central  locking  will  stay  remote. 

Rumours  of  electric  front  windows  will  be  thought 
a  wind-up.  The  choice  of  sunroof  or  air  conditioning  will 
be  left  unmade. 

So  too  wall  the  choice  between  a  1.8  litre/ 2.0  litre 
16  valve  petrol  engine  or  a  1.9  litre  Diesel  Turbo. 

The  sum  total  of  exceptional  ride,  handling  and 
performance  will  be  nought  to  the  average  person. 

But  then,  as  you're  still  reading,  you’re  hardly  the 
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Commons  is  in  decline  as  the  real  action  goes  on  elsewhere 

...  _ —  and  fh( 


The  House  of  Commons  has 
become  largely  irrelevant  to 
die  main  political  debate. 
Business  is  light  and  the  whips 
undemanding.  Two  or  three  dozen 
MPs  —  and  many  fewer  journal¬ 
ists  —  listened  to  yesterdays 
exchanges  on  the  Competitiveness 
White  Paper.  There  are  occasional 
interludes  of  high  drama,  or  more 
often  of  low  comedy  with  die 
fractTousness  and  indiscipline  on 
the  Tory  benches:  the  Cash  Bill  on 
a  referendum  and  yesterday’s 
much  exaggerated  fuss  over  the 
casualty  unit  at  Edgware  Hospital. 
But  the  real  action  is  elsewhere:  in 
Brussels  and  other  European  capi¬ 


tals  over  the  beef  ban  and  in 
Belfast  over  Northern  Ireland. 
This  is  only  partly  a  pre-election 
phenomenon,  the  desire  of  die 
Tory  whips  to  minimise  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  controversy  and  revolt. 

More  important  is  the  underly¬ 
ing  decline  in  the  influence  of 
Parliament  relative  to  the  execu¬ 
tive,  European  institutions,  die 
judges  and  the  media.  This  is  in 
part  because  the  Commons  is 
inadequate  in  performing  its  allot¬ 
ted  roles  of  scrutiny  and  legislat¬ 
ing.  As  a  cautiously  reforming 
leader  of  the  Commons.  Tony 
Newton  has  introduced  some  sen¬ 
sible  reforms  to  its  working  hours 


and  the  like.  But  these  do  not  go  to 
die  heart  of  problem  of  the  current 
failures  of  Parliament. 

A  month  ago,  Labour  proposed 
a  series  of  changes  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Commons  in  the 
preparation  and  discussion  of 
legislation  and  in  monitoring  the 
executive  and  top  public  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  Liberal  Democrats  are 
about  to  produce  their  own  paper 
drafted  by  a  working  group 
chaired  by  Michael  Ryle,  a  former 
senior  Commons  clerk.  Its  ap¬ 


proach  is  along  the  same  lines  as 
Labour's  on  improving  consult¬ 
ation  and  debate  on  legislation, 
though  going  much  further  in 
proposing  changes  to  the  character 
of  the  Commons. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  would 
give  the  Commons  more  opportu¬ 
nity  not  just  to  debate  government 
spending  plans  but  also  to  change 
the  details.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  a 
little  for-fetched,  such  as  giving  the 
Speaker  the  discretionary  author¬ 
ity  to  allow  a  backbencher  a 
second  supplementary  question  if. 
in  the  Speaker’s  opinion,  "the 
Prime  Minister  had  foiled  com¬ 
pletely  to  answer  any  question”. 


That  would  guarantee  frequent 
challenges  to  the  Chair.  Similarly, 
the  proposal  to  allow  MPs  other 
than  ministers  to  move  amend¬ 
ments  increasing  expenditure  or 
taxation  would  be  rightly  resisted 
by  the  Treasury  for  further  in¬ 
creasing  the  bias  in  the  system  in 
favour  of  higher  public  spending. 

Sensible  though  a  number  of  the 
ideas  are  in  their  own  terms,  the 
Liberal  Democrat  proposals,  like 
Labour's,  are  flawed.  They  both 
rest  on  unrealistically  high  expec¬ 
tations  of  what  backbenchers  can 
do.  Reformers  always  propose 
more  work  for  select  committees 
without  considering  either  wheth¬ 


er  they'  can  handle  the  additional 
responsibilities  or  party'  ties  and 
constraints.  Select  cominmees 
ought  to  be  more  involved  in 
discussing  legislation  in  the  prepa¬ 
ratory'  stages  and  in  the  regular 
monitoring  of  departmental  ex¬ 
penditure  plans.  But  this  will  not 
work  unless  the  structure  of  the 
Commons  changes. 

The  present  career  pattern  ot  tne 
Commons  and  the  ambitions  of 
most  members  favour  service  on 
the  government  or  opposition  front 
benches  rather  than  on  select 
committees.  A  prerequisite  for 
giving  select  committees  more 
work" to  do  is  to  reduce  the  relative 


size  of  the  execunve  - 
shadow  teams  as  well  —  from i  die  . 
present  85-plus  on  each  side.  And, 
as  the  Liberal  Democrat  paper., 
suggests,  the  chairmen  of  commit-  . 

fees  and  other  key  members  might  4| 

—give  additional  pay  “to  encour-  ; 
ane  an  alternative  career  structure . 
for  MPS.  independent  of  ministeri¬ 
al  appointment".  This  is  separate 
from  the  wider  proposals  for 
constitutional  reform  (on  ^evolu-: 
don.  the  Lords  etc]  which  both  - 
main  opposition  parties  havr 
made.  But  Commons  reform m. 
onlv  work  if  it  takes  account  of  the  / 
ambitions,  interests  and  party  . 
loyalties  of  MPS  themselves.  V- 


LiUey  challenges 
poverty  of  ‘video 
and  freezer  society’ 

By  Dominic  Kennedy,  social  affairs  correspondent 
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THE  poor  have  been  getting 
richer  faster  than  the  rest  of 
the  population  and  most  now 
have  their  own  fridge-freezers, 
video  recorders  and  cars.  Peter 
Lilley  said  yesterday. 

The  Social  Security  Secre¬ 
tary  presented  the  results  of 
one  of  the  largest  studies  of 
income  during  a  speech  on 
Christian  values  to  show  how 
the  free  market  generates  the 
wealth  necessary  to  “help  the 
helpless  and  enable  the  able'. 

His  analysis  contrasts  stark¬ 
ly  with  major  reports  on 
poverty,  particularly  the  Jo¬ 
seph  Rowntree  Foundation's 
recent  inquiry,  which  showed 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
was  the  widest  for  50  years. 

Mr  Lilley,  an  Anglican 
churchgoer,  also  attacked 
Tony  Blair  for  trying  to 
monopolise  the  country's 
Christian  heritage. 

He  disclosed  the  results  of  a 
study  he  had  commissioned 
which  was  the  first  to  examine 
how  individuals' earnings  had 
changed  over  the  past  decade 
and  a  half,  drawing  on  a  large 
sample  of  National  Insurance 
records  of 89.000  men  aged  25 
to  44. 

“It  challenges  any  conten¬ 
tion  that  those  on  low  earnings 
generally  saw  their  earnings 
fall.”  he  told  the  congregation 
at  Southwark  Cathedral, 
southeast  London.  "Indeed,  it 
showed  that  the  lowest  earn¬ 


ers  saw  their  incomes  rise 
fastest," 

The  study,  to  be  published 
in  the  next  fortnight,  was 
prepared  by  Department  of 
Social  Security  statisticians 
using  a  huge  sample  of  almost 
I  per  cent  of  earners,  which 
makes  the  figures  particularly 
reliable. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
group  had  higher  real  earn¬ 
ings  in  1993  than  in  1978.  But 
of  those  who  began  In  die 
lowest  tenth,  more  than  90  per 
cent  were  earning  more  15 
years  later. 

Although  those  on  low  in¬ 
come  were  most  prone  to 
unemployment,  fewer  than 
one  in  a  hundred  stayed  on 
unemployment,  sickness  or 
incapacity  benefits  throughout 
the  period.  Of  those  leaving 
work  and  receiving  benefit  in 
any  year  about  three  quarters 
appeared  to  get  back  into  work 
the  following  year.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  bottom  fifth  rose 
proportionately  more  than  die 
top  fifth  from  1979,  by  42  per 
cent  against  33  per  cent 

Mr  Lilley  said  the  spending 
of  the  lowest  tenth  of  earners 
—  he  carefully  avoided  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  poor  —  had 
increased  by  30  per  cent  since 
1979.  Although  fewer  than  a 
third  of  that  group  had  a 
fridge-freezer  then.  84  per  cent 
did  now.  Almost  no  low- 
income  household  used  to 


have  a  video,  now  nearly  three 
quarters  did.  Car  ownership 
had  risen  from  40  per  cent  to 
57  per  cent. 

“To  most  people  die  idea 
that  well  over  half  the  group 
alleged  to  demonstate  ever- 
deepening  poverty  nonethe¬ 
less  have  a  car  at  least  gives 
pause  for  thought,"  he  said. 

Mr  Lilley  went  on:  “If 
poverty  is  a  moral  issue,  then 
work  is  a  moral  issue  too. 
There  can  be  no  bigger  chall¬ 
enge  than  helping  people  off 
welfare  and  into  work.  The 
Church  has  always,  and  prop¬ 
erly,  concerned  itself  with  the 
least  well  off.  But  the  greatest 
help  we  can  give  them  is  to 
help  them  help  themselves." 

But  Andrew  Dilnott  of  the 
respected  Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  said:  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  inequality  in  living 
standards  has  grown  very 
dramatically.”  Most  of  the 
population  have  seen  stan¬ 
dards  rise  by  a  third  but  the 
large  numbers  on  benefits 
have  seen  them  only  increase 
just  above  inflation. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Shadow 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
said:  “It  simply  beggars  belief 
for  Pfeter  LiUey  to  daim  that  he 
wants  to  help  the  worst  off. 
when  he  has  spent  the  last  few 
years  trapping  the  unem¬ 
ployed  on  benefit  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  disabled,  lone  parents 
and  those  fleeing  persecution." 
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Tory  backbenchers  are  finding 
small  majority  a  big  temptation 


By  James  Iandale 

POLITICAL  REPORTER 

A  GOVERNMENT  with  a 
small  Commons  majority 
cannot  escape  the  danger  of 
blackmail  from  its  own 
backbenchers. 

The  threat  by  Sir  John 
Gorst  and  Hugh  Dykes  to 
resign  the  whip  over  the 
potential  dosure  of  a  hospital 
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GREAT  SAVES 
AT  DIXO 


casualty  department  is  only 
the  latest  example  of  MPs 
flexing  their  muscles.  Since 
Peter  Thumham.  MP  for 
Bolton  North  East  resigned 
from  the  Tories  in  February 
and  cut  John  Major’s  major¬ 
ity  to  one,  a  growing  number 
are  tempted  to  emerge  from 
obscurity  and  hold  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  ransom. 

Potential  rebels  have  three 
options.  They  can  vote  against 
the  Government  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  issue,  resign  the  whip  and 
vote  against  the  Government 
on  everything,  or,  most  dam- 
agingly,  resign  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  force  a  by-election. 

Last  week  Terry  Dicks,  the 
maverick  MP  for  Hayes  and 
Harlington.  threatened  to  re¬ 
sign  the  whip  over  conces¬ 
sions  to  Sinn  Fein  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  peace  talks. 
Both  Julian  Critchley.  MP  for 
Aldershot,  and  George  Wal¬ 
den,  MP  for  Buckingham, 


have  recently  raised  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  resigning  over  the 
Government’s  handling  of  the 
beef  crisis  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  issues.  Sir  George  Gar¬ 
diner.  veteran  rightwinger 
and  MP  for  Reigate.  has 
threatened  to  resign  from 
Parliament  and  force  a  by- 
election  if  his  local  party  faffs 
to  reselect  him. 

In  practice  few  MPs  resign 
the  whip.  With  a  government 
majority  of  one,  no  Tory  MP 
wants  to  pass  into  history  as 
the  man  who  ended  17  years 
of  Tory  rule. 

Although  many  MPs 
threaten  to  resign  on  matters 
of  principle.  most  do  so  for 
political  advantage.  Either 
they  wish  to  extract  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Government, 
or  they  simply  want  to  win  the 
support  of  their  constituents. 

In  1986.  Michael  Brown 
hinted  that  he  might  resign  if 
the  Government  dumped 


nuclear  waste  in  his  Brigg 
and  Cleethorpes  constituency. 
Despite  a  majority  of  140. 
Margaret  Thatcher  backed 
down  and  the  MP.  hugely 
popular  among  his  constitu¬ 
ents.  still  dines  out  on  the 
story  today.  “There  was  no 
question  of  me  bringing  the 
Government  down."  he  said. 
“I  wasn't  holding  a  pistol  to 
the  Government’s  head,  but  to 
my  own.” 

In  the  1960s  Ted  Leadbitter. 
a  Labour  MP.  campaigned  to 
remove  a  telegraph  pole  from 
a  constituent’s  garden.  After 
months  of  government  inac¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  to  Tony  Benn. 
then  the  Postmaster  General 
threatening  to  resign.  Within 
hours,  the  pole  was  removed. 

However.  MPs  always  risk 
having  their  bluff  called.  It  is 
one  thing  to  talk  tough  to 
impress  constituents,  it  is 
another  to  lose  their  friends 
and  party  in  Westminster. 


Hospital 
dispute 
that  would 
not  die 

By  Dominic  Kennedy  -  - 


THE  decision  to  close 
Edgware  General  Hospital 
immediately  provoked  strong 
and  emotional  opposition 
when  it  was  announced  fo 
October  1993  by  Barnet  - 
Health  Agency.  - 
Hands  Off  Our  Hospital,  a 
pressure  group  consisting  of 
patients,  doctors,  staff,  fold 
politicians,  organised  a  wave 
of  demonstrations  and  peti¬ 
tions  fo  keep  if  open. 

Sb-  John  Gorst  Hugh 
Dykes  and  John  Marshall,'  all 
local  Tory  MPs,  joined  a 
march  of  900  people  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  announce-, 
ment  but  the  hospital  stifl  > 
seemed  doomed/ 

Virginia  Bottomley,  then  the 
Health  Secrttaiy,  wanted  to. 
downgrade  Edgware  from  a 
district  general  to  a  small  local 
hospital,  with  no  casualty  or 
in-patient  services  by  1997. 
Patients  would  have  had  to  be 
shuttled  by  ambulance 
elsewhere. 

The  Tory  MP  Sir  Rhodes 
Boyson  described  the  dosure 
as  the  biggest  issue  in  the  21 
years  he  had  represented  his 
Brent  North  constituency. 

Mrs  Bottomley 's  handling 
of  her  health  reforms  for 
London  contributed  to  her 
losing  her  post  in  command  of 
the  politically  sensitive  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  before  the 
general  election. 

The  Tomlinson  inquiry  in 
1992  had  recommended  ( 
swingeing  cuts  in  hospital  i 
beds  in  the  capital  including 
dosing  the  world-renowned 
Bart's  and  Guy’s.  Mrs 
Bottomley  was  tough  enough 
to  accept  his  report  and  tackle 
an  issue  that  had  dogged  the 
NHS  for  a  generation  —  the 
comparative  over-provision  erf 
health  care  in  London. 

In  May  last  year,  a  Com¬ 
mons  rebellion  by  five  London 
Tories  failed  to  win  a  reprieve- 
for  Edgware.  But  Stephen 
Dorrell.  her  successor,  met 
Hands  Off  Our  Hospital  in 
December  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
consider. 
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Blair  to  launch  publicity  blitz 


in  battle  for  wavering  voters 


By  Jill  Sherman 

CHIEF  POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


TONY  BLAIR  win  mount  an 
unprecedented  campaign  to 
sell  Labour's  manifesto  pro¬ 
gramme  to  the  voters  over  the 
next  few  w«ks. 

The  draft  manifesto,  to  be 
put  to  a  ballot  of  Labour’s 
376,000  members  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  will  tie  published  on 
July  4  amid  a  publicity  blitz  to 
advertise  the  party’s  “new 
contract  with  the  people". 

Labour  will  also  distribute  a 
new  tabloid  newspaper  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
selected  households  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  convince  voters  that  it 
has  a  set  of  radical  policies. 
Mr  Blair  wants  to  persuade 
non-members  and  potential 
party  switchers  that  Labour 
has  changed  but  will  still  offer 
something  different  from  the 
Major  Government. 

Tiie  high-profile  campaign 
is  designed  to  counter  accusa¬ 
tions  that  Labour  has  few 
ideas  and  that  those  that  it 
does  have  are  similar  to  the 
Tories'. 

Mr  Blair  and  Robin  Cook, 
the  Shadow  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  are  working  against  the 
clock  to  finish  the  glossy 
document  that  will  enshrine 
Labour's  main  policy  commit¬ 
ments  for  a  first  parliamenta¬ 
ry  term.  Senior  policy  advisers 
have  been  working  on  the 
document  since  the  end  of 
March,  when  Mr  Blair  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  launch 
the  biggest  ever  consultation 
project  on  his  plans  for  gov¬ 
ernment  —  the  Road  to  the 
Manifesto. 

Previous  policy  papers  and 
speeches  have  been  edited  so 
that  their  core  elements  can  be 
incorporated  into  the  manifes¬ 
to  paper  to  be  presented  as  a 
“contract  with  the  people".  But 
Mr  Blair  is  said  to  be  keen  to 


sharpen  the  document  further 
and  Shadow  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  are  still  arguing  about 
what  it  should  contain. 

The  paper,  which  will  have 
an  introduction  by  Mr  Blair, 
will  have  fewer  than  40  pages. 
It  will  not  contain  Labour’s 

main  tax  plans,  which  will  be 
spelt  out  nearer  the  general 
election.  Gordnn  Brmvn.  the 
Shadow  Chancellor,  has  en¬ 
sured  that  most  policies  have 
been  stripped  of  spending 
pledges. 

The  only  references  to 
spending  are  expected  to  be  a 
commitment  to  a  windfall  tax 
on  privatised  utilities,  to  fund 
jobs  and  training  schemes  for 
young  people:  a  pledge  to 
reallocate  £60  million  from  the 
assisted  places  scheme  to  re¬ 
duce  class  sites  in  infant 
schools:  and  Mr  Brown's  plan 
to  scrap  child  benefit  for  16  to 
IS-year-olds.  raising  £600  mil¬ 
lion  to  help  youths  from 
poorer  families  to  stay  ai 
school  or  college. 

The  paper  will  make  dear 
that  Labour  has  abandoned 
many  of  the  policies  in  its  1992 
manifesto,  such  as  the  com¬ 


mitments  id  increase  pensions 
by  £5  a  week  and  raise  child 
benefit.  Labour  will  no  longer 
impose  a  compulsory  training 
levy  on  employers.  It  will  not 
call  for  the  renarionali  ration  of 
privatised  utilities,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  rake  a  softer  line  on  the 
renational isari on  of  British 
Rail.  It  will  also  abandon  the 
commitment  to  cut  defence 
spending  and  will  soften  plans 
for  the  proposed  Scottish  as¬ 
sembly  to  have  tax-raising 
powers. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  the 
leadership  will  rush  out  some 
of  Labour's  most  controversial 
policies  in  a  series  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  speeches.  These 
will  include  plans  to  overhaul 
the  state  pension  system  and  a 
programme  to  gel  people  off 


Labour  shifts  policy 
on  lottety  profits 


by  Arthur  Leathley.  political  correspondent 


LABOUR  watered  down  yes¬ 
terday  Its  pasT  demands  for 
the  National  Lottety  pperator 
to  be  barred  from  making  a 
profit,  suggesting  that  a  cap 
on  earnings  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  instead. 

Jack  Cunningham.  Shadow 
National  Heritage  Secretary, 
gave  a  clear  warning  that  in 
government  Labour  would 
curb  the  profits  of  the  operator 
when  the  lottery  licence  was 
renewed  in  2001.  But  he 
backed  away  from  previous 
suggestions  that  the  licence 
would  go  to  a  non-profit- 
making  organisation. 

In  a  speech  to  a  business 
seminar  in  London,  Mr  Cun¬ 
ningham  said  that  a  limit  on 
profits,  along  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  by  Labour  for  the 


privatised  utilities,  was  an 
alternative  to  barring  profits 
altogether.  CameloL  the 
present  lottery  operator,  wel¬ 
comed  the  apparent  shift,  with 
senior  figures  suggesting  that 
Labour  had  recognised  the 
difficulties  in  its  original  plan. 

Mr  Cunningham  criticised 
the  gains  made  by  Camelot 
but  made  dear  there  would  be 
no  change  to  the  rules  in 
advance  of  a  new  licence  being 
awarded. 


IN  PARLIAMENT 


TODAY  the  Commons  to  not  stung.  In  the 
Lords:  Commonwealth  Development 
Corporation  BO.  second  reading;  Artttra- 
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benefit  and  inin  work.  There 
will  also  be  revised  policies  on 
health,  foreign  policy  and  the 
labour  market. 

Labour  will  stick  to  its 
position  on  a  single  currency 
—  it  supports  monetary  union 
but  only  under  if  certain 

economic  criteria  are  met.  It 

will  also  guarantee  to  a  insult 
the  people  cither  through  a 
referendum  or  a  general 
election. 

The  three  politics  still  being 
drafted  are  an  wclfare-to- 
work,  including  measures  to 
reduce  means  testing  and  to 
encourage  single  mothers  to 
lake  jobs;  on  softening  opposi¬ 
tion  to  (he  National  Health 
Service  reforms;  and  on  trade 
unions. 

The  education  and  employ¬ 
ment  ream  is  finalising  a 
document  setting  uut  trade 
union  and  workers'  rights. 
Many  of  Labour's  pledges  are 
expected  to  be  dropped  al¬ 
though  no  decisions  have  yet 
been  reached.  The  ream's 
paper  will  reaffirm  Labour's 
commitment  to  a  minimum 
wage  while  refusing  to  set  a 

figure.  But  it  is  expected  to  fall 
short  of  John  Smith's  promise 
to  introduce  full  employment 


rights  fur  all  workers,  includ¬ 
ing  part-timers,  from  the  day 
they  start  wurk. 

The  manifesto  document, 
which  will  go  to  the  parly 
conference  for  ratification  in 
Octuber.  will  be  split  into  four 
main  headings. 

□  Opportunity  economy:  in¬ 
cluding  Labour's  plans  for 
lifelong  learning,  welfare  re¬ 
forms  and  sound  finance 

□  One  Nation  society:  health. 

safe  communities,  environ¬ 
ment  and  education 

□  New  politics:  decentralisa¬ 
tion,  local  government,  citi¬ 
zens  rights  and  Ireland 

□  Leadership  in  the  world: 
Europe,  defence  and  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Shadow  Cabinet  will 
ratify  the  document  the  week 
before  it  goes  before  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Executive  Committee  on 
July  2.  two  days  before  its 
publication. 

Mr  Blair  will  emphasise  the 
need  to  take  tough  choices  and 
will  make  clear  that  some 
Shadow  ministers  will  not  be 
able  tu  press  ahead  with  plans 
they  regard  us  vita]  us  suun  as 
they  might  like.  The  document 
is  likely  to  include,  however, 
some  proposals  that  have  only 


recently  been  floated,  such  as 
Jack  Straw's  plan  to  introduce 
curfews  far  children  under 
ten. 

In  the  introduction.  Mr 
Blair  will  argue  that  the 
nation’s  renewal  depends  on 
stakcholding  “where  everyone 
has  an  opportunity  to  contrib¬ 
ute  and  a  responsibility  to 
participate". 

To  coincide  with  the  launch. 
Labour  will  have  a  party 
political  broadcast  and  dis¬ 
tribute  thousands  of  leaflets 
highlighting  five  key  pledges. 

These  are  expected  to  be 
simple  phrases  such  as  “Lab¬ 
our  will  introduce  smaller 
classes  for  school  children"  or 
“Labour  will  guarantee  every 
youth  between  IS  to  25  a  job  or 
a  training  place". 

The  launch  will  be  followed 
by  a  national  tour  by  Tony 
Blair  and  Shadow  Cabinet 
members,  who  will  put  the 
party’s  message  across  as  they 
aid  for  the  Clause  Four  road¬ 
show.  If  the  document  is 
ratified  by  the  party  confer¬ 
ence  it  will  be  put  to  a  ballon  of 
all  party  members  in  the 
aurumn.  The  trade  unions  are 
also  expected  to  ballot  most  of 
their  4.5  million  members. 
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Tony  Blair  seeking  to  counter  accusations  that  new  Labour  has  few  original  ideas 
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For  more  information,  and  to  book,  just  cal!  Disneyland  Paris  now  on 
0990  03  03  03  or  talk  to  your  local  travel  agent,  and  prepare  for  some  non-stop 
tun  this  summer. 


&fstisyuwi> 

[PARIS 


“Except  Sundaes  when  Eofowar  departs  from  Waterloo  it  09.10.  ^Based  aa  cwo  cdufu  and  rno 
children  ('under  12  years  old)  sharing  a  roam  at  Hotel  Sznu  Fe  with  continental  tassM* /“T  ‘ 

Offer  is  vubjecr  ro  ataibbilcy  jnd  is  nor  enmclinre  with  any  odicr  special  of  tec  Phone  for  naf  wb  detass. 


0990  03  03  03 
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LONDON  LUTON  •  DUSSELDORF  •  BARCELONA  •  MUNICH  •  NEWCASTLE  -MADRID  COP 


debonair  wants 
to  make  a  proper 
introduction 


Dusseldorf 


from 


Barcelona 


LEJ 

g 

F! 

P 

r 

one  way 


one  way 


one  way 


Introductory  fares  available 
until  4th  July 

debonair  invites  you  to  sample  our  style,  our  4-engined  BAe  146 
Whisper  Jets,  our  commitment  to  better  European  travel  and  low 
fares  to  all  our  destinations.  Get  to  know  debonair. 

We  think  you'll  like  the  experience. 


freephone  I  i  ■ 

0500 146  200  debonair 


rJh 


&?-or  call  your  travel  agent 


{£'£3. 


ATOL  4384 


low  fares  -  flexible  tickets 


LONDON  LUTON  -  DUSSELDORF  -  BARCELONA  -  MUNICH  -  NEWCASTLE*  -  MADRID*  -  COPENHAGEN** 

♦EFFECTIVE  10TH  JULY  **EFFECTIVE  7TH  AUGUST.  FARES  EXCLUDE  GOVERNMENT  IMPOSED  TAX  OR  AIRPORT  TAX  &  SECURITY  CHARGES  WHERE  APPLICABLE 


EWCASTLE 
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Evidence  of  harm  from  even  a  single  dose  is  indisputable  in  animal  experiments,  say  professors 


Highs  are  not 
worth  the  lows 


says  survivor 


By  Carol  Midgley 


MADMAN  was  16 
?^ars.  ®ld  when  he  and  a 
friend  fi«t  “necked"  half  an 

SS?SCUbT,cach  *n  a  night- 
dub.  That  evening,  utterly 
euphoric  and  bursting  with 
energy,  they  danced  through 
uie  night  convinced  they  had 
found  die  perfect  buzz. 

Within  three  years,  he  was 
raking  up  to  ten  tablets  every 
weekend,  condemning  him¬ 
self  to  three  days  of  absolute 
depression  each  week.  The 
black  moods,  where  he  could 
nut  be  bothered  to  speak  to 
anybody,  were  caused  by  the 
Jaot  of  serotonin  In  the  brain, 
which  experts  fear  could  lead 
to  psychiatric  problems. 

t/sers  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  artificial  happi- 
the  dnj§  brings  that 
ordinary  life  seems  too  bleak 
to  contemplate.  Mr  Madigan, 
now  2ft  said:  “1  would  neck 
my  last  tab  of  the  weekend  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Mondays. 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
were  a  complete  low.  I  was  so 
depressed,  I  couldn't  even 
remember  them.  I  would  just 
mope  around  the  house  not 
communicating  with  anyone. 

I  had  no  interest  in  what  was 
happening  around  me.  My 
parents  were  like  strangers. 

"All  I  could  think  of  was 
getting  round  to  Thursday, 
when  I  would  take  my  first 
one  of  the  weekend.  Then  I 
would  love  everyone  and  was 


the  life  and  soul  of  the  party." 

Mr  Madigan,  who  is  now 
off  the  drug,  said  he  and  his 
friends  were  aware  of  the 
warnings  about  brain  dam¬ 
age.  “1  knew  you  only  have  a 
certain  limited  amount  of 
serotonin,  but  when  you  are 
young,  off  your  head  and 
happy,  you  don't  care.  The 
high  you  gel  is  brilliant  and 
you  think  you  can  live  forever. 

"There  was  a  chap  who 
jived  down  the  road  from  us 
in  Dublin  who  was  taking  the 
pills  For  two  years.  He  decided 
he  needed  help,  so  he  contact¬ 
ed  counsellors.  Bui  one  day 
his  mother  came  home  and 
found  he  had  hanged  himself. 
The  verdict  at  the  inquest  just 
said  death  by  misadventure, 
but  it  was  directly  caused  by 
Ecstasy.  It  scared  me. 

"1  began  dealing  to  Teed  my 
own  habit,  and  got  beaten  up 
by  some  other  dealers.  When 
my  dad  saw  my  battered  face, 
he'd  had  enough  and  got  me 
to  a  counsellor.  Now  1  am 
happy  that  when  I  wake  up.  I 
don't  have  a  drug  craving.” 

Mr  Madigan  has  written  a 
book  about  his  ordeal.  The 
Agony  of  Ecstasy.  He  hopes 
to  represent  Ireland  in  the  100 
metres  at  the  2000  Olympics 
in  Sydney,  but  he  still  does  not 
know  how  much  he  damaged 
his  brain  or  vital  organs  in 
three  years'  regular  use.  He  is 
soon  to  have  a  full  medical  to 


secure  life  assurance  which 
will  include  a  scan  of  his  liver, 
kidney  and  brain.  The  pros¬ 
pect  frightens  him. 

He  said:  “Ecstasy  obscures 
all  your  real  emotions  and 
gives  you  artificial  ones.  I 
have  had  to  relearn  how  to 
fed  love.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time." 

Dr  Philip  Maguire,  of  the 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  in 
London,  is  treating  hospital 
patients  who  are  users  of 
Ecstasy.  He  believes  the  long¬ 
term  risk  to  mental  health  is 


more  alarming  than  the  death 
rate,  because  of  (he  numbers 
of  people  taking  it,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  prove  that  the 
drug  was  the  direct  cause. 

“In  the  late  J980s  people 
started  showing  up  at  hospi¬ 
tals  asking  for  treatment  and 
it  became  apparent  they  had 
taken  lots  of  Ecstasy,”  he  said. 

Paul  Betts,  whose  daughter 
Leah  died  after  taking  an 
Ecstasy  tablet  on  her  18th 
birthday  last  year,  said  he  had 
been  trying  to  stress  the  risk  of 
brain  damage  in  lectures  on 


the  drug.  Mr  Betts,  from 
Laichingdon.  Essex,  said: 
"There  are  three  young  people 
1  know,  aged  17,  19  and  23, 
who  were  regular  users, 
taking  up  to  nine  tablets  in  a 
weekend,  and  are  now  in 
psychiatric  care.  "If  you  think 
about  it.  the  thousands  of 
young  people  taking  Ecstasy 
now  are  this  country's  future 
doctors,  teachers  and  MPs.  If 
they  are  going  to  be  suffering 
depression  in  later  years  at 
such  a  large  scale;  we  are  in 
trouble.” 


Ecstasy  use  likely  to 
cause  long-term 
damage  to  brain 

By  Jeremy  Iaurance,  health  correspondent 


ECSTASY,  the  recreational 
drug  Taken  by  about  500.000 

young  people  every  week,  may 
cause  irreversible  brain  dam¬ 
age  and  chronic  depression. 
experts  say. 

In  the  strongest  warning  yet 
about  the  dangers  of  the  drug, 
two  professors  say  that  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  causes  brain 
damage  in  animals  is  now 
unequivocal.  Even  a  single 
dose  can  have  irreversible 
effects. 

Richard  Green,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  and  head  of  the 
Astra  Neurosdences  Research 
Unit  in  London,  and  Guy 
Goodwin.  Professor  of  Psychi¬ 
atry  at  the  Medical  Research 
Council's  brain  metabolism 
unit  in  Edinburgh,  say  ihat 
the  alarm  about  sudden 
deaths  linked  to  Ecstasy  has 
distracted  Grom  the  long-term 
damage  it  causes. 

Ecstasy  has  been  linked 
with  about  60  deaths  since 
1987.  Concern  grew  after  die 
death  of  Leah  Berts,  who 
collapsed  during  her  18th 
birthday  party  last  November. 

Some  experts  have  argued 
that  the  number  of  deaths  is 
small  in  relation  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  users  but  the  professors 
say  the  evidence  on  Ecstasy's 
long-term  effects  is  grim.  Stud¬ 
ies  in  rats  and  monkeys  have 
shown  that  the  drug  damages 


ECSTASY 


Ecstasy  —  or  E  —  has 
rapidly  gained  populari¬ 
ty  as  the  drug  of  the  rave 
culture.  In  the  laic  1980s 
young  people  were  pay¬ 
ing  £20  a  tablet  but  the 
cost  has  steadfiy  drop¬ 
ped  to  as  little  as  £5. 
Many  young  girls  spurn 
alcohol  in  favour  of  a 
drag  which  they  believe 

is  less  harmful  for  their 
liver  and  lias  no 
calories.  Researchers 
have  found  children  as 
ynnng  as  12  taking  die 

drug  and  “couch-potato” 
usage  is  reported,  with 
children  too  young  to  get 
into  nightclubs  taking  it 
at  home. 


the  serotonin  receptors  in  the 
brain.  Serotonin  is  a  brain 
chemical  which  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  regularing 
mood  and  researchers  believe 
that  damage  to  the  receptors 
will  result  in  chronic  depres¬ 
sion  in  later  life. 

Professor  Green  said:  “The 
damage  has  been  shown  in  so 
many  species  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  It  is  not  just  seen  with 
high  doses.  You  can  use  low 
doses  and  still  get  it"  There 


are  worrying  signs  of  similar 
damage  in  humans.  A  study  of 
30  regular  users  of  Ecstasy 
found  that  they  had  lower 
levels  of  serotonin  in  their 
cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Writing  in  the  British  Medi¬ 
cal  Journal,  the  professors  say 
lhar  because  of  the  role  of 
serotonin  in  controlling  mood, 
regular  use  of  Ecstasy  “might 
be  expected  to  lead  to  psychiat¬ 
ric  abnormalities".  Users  have 
been  reported  to  have  suffered 
mental  breakdowns,  they  say. 

“What  is  of  great  concern  is 
the  possibility  that  problems 
such  as  major  depression  will 
appear  only  in  several  years' 
time.” 

A  study  in  Sheffield  showed 
that  a  single  dose  of  Ecstasy- 
equivalent  to  that  taken  by  a 
human  caused  considerable 
degeneration  in  the  brains  of 
rats.  Although  some  repair 
may  occur,  an  American 
study  of  squirrel  monkeys 
showed  that  damaged  neu¬ 
rones  grew  back  abnormally. 

An  added  worry  is  that 
individuals  who  metabolise 
the  drug  quickest  may  be  at 
lower  risk  from  the  acute  toxic 
effects,  which  are  caused  by 
the  drug  itself,  but  at  in¬ 
creased  risk  from  the  long¬ 
term  effects,  which  are  likely 
to  be  caused  by  one  of  its 
metabolites. 


Labels  on  ‘Scottish’  salmon  may  tell  a  fishy  tale 


SCOTTISH  salmon  can  be  a 
red  herring,  according  to  the 
Consumers’ Association.  Most 
customers  da  not  realise  that 
when  they  buy  "Scottish” 
smoked  salmon  it  is  quite 
likely  to  be  Norwegian  and 
could  come  from  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  two  quality  assurance 
schemes  for  Scottish  smoked 
salmon  do  not  guarantee  Scot¬ 
tish  origin,  the  association 
says.  Only  products  labelled 
“Smoked  Scottish  salmon”  or 
“Scottish  salmcn  smoked  In 
Scotland”  must  have  been 
fished  or  farmed  in  Scotland. 

Promotions  include: 

Asda:  boneless  pork  leg  joint 


£3.49  pier  kg.  Chinese  leaf  49p 
a  head,  melons  89p  each, 
mangoes  49p  each. 

Bud  gens:  premium  pork  sau¬ 
sages  £129  for  454g. 
Davidstow  mature  Cheddar 
£1.99  a  lb.  Braebum  apples 
59p  a  lb. 

Co-op:  turkey  breast  steaks 
£329  for  four,  garlic  ciabatta 
99p  for  230g,  thin  pork  and 
beef  sausages  55p  for  227g.  ' 
Harrods:  fresh  swordfish 
steaks  £1-82  for  IOOg.  fresh 
tuna  steaks  £1.43  for  IOOg. 
Iceland:  chicken  tikka  with 
peanut  sauce  £1.19  for  six. 


Chinese  bites  £159  for  I95g. 
trout  £2.99  for  800g.  garden 
peas  £1.79  for  1.8kg. 

Marks  &  Spencer.  English 
strawberries  £1.99  for  300g, 
fresh  whipped  cream  75p  for 
190g.  tarte  au  citron  £2.75. 
Morrisons:  garlic  bread  99p 
for  two.  Ski  extra-fruit  yoghurt 
95p  for  four.  Yoplait  petit 
filous  89p  for  six. 

Safeway:  beef  rump  £7.49  per 
kg.  skinless  chicken  breast 
fillets  £459  for  567g.  red 
peppers  89p  a  lb,  strawberries 
£1.49  for  227g. 

Salisbury's:  boneless  chicken 


breasts  £3.95  for  454g,  large 
whole  trout  £4.16  kg,  red 
peppers  99p  lb. 

Somerfield:  beef  topside/ 
silverside/rump  with  added 
basting  fat  £456  per  kg.  fresh 
smoked  haddock  fillet  £1.69  a 
lb.  baking  potatoes  29p  a  lb. 
Tesco:  rump  steak  £759  a  kg. 
new-season  half  shoulder 
lamb  £3.63  per  kg.  boneless 
shoulder  of  pork  £2.79  per  kg. 
haddock  fillets  £1.98  a  lb. 
Waftrose  Aberdeen  Angus 
beefburgers  69p  for  170g, 
salmon  steaks  £2.49  for  270g, 
large  dressed  Cromer  crate 
£2.49  each. 

Robin  Young 


Free  Enlargement 


Free  253  x  177mm  (10'1  x  7T  enlargement  worth  £.4.59 
when  you  choose  tire  1  or  4  hour  film  processing  service. 
Offer  ends  9th  July  1996. 


„  T)  non-seleoive  enlargement  available  tan,  fell  frame 
hi«-t  to  availability  at  P«k  limes. 
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26mm  1 7*  x  5* » worth  £2.19. 


Someone  Cares 


Could  you  cut 
your  monthly 
mortgage 
payments? 


Put  TSB  to  the  test.  See  if 
you  could  save  money  by 
switching  your  mortgage  to 
us.  You’ve  got  nothing  to 
lose,  and  all  you  need  do  is 
call  TSB  PhoneBank  free  and 
quote  ref  no.  TIE4.  So  come 
on,  take  up  the  challenge. 


CALL 

FREE 


0500  758  000 


Wo  want  you 
to  say 


Typical  example:  based  an  an  endowment  mortgage  of  £40,000  on  a  property  valued  at  £80,000 
repayable  attar  28  years  (300  monthly  payments)  for  a  nonsmoking  couple  (male  aged  27  and  female 
aged  25  yean).  Fret  year  monthly  interest  payments:  £74.26  at  variable  rate  at  2.514b  (including  4.74<H> 
discount).  Strfttequently,  monthly  payments  at  TSB’s  standard  variable  rate,  currently  7.25%  (APR  7.5%) 
would  be  £214.48.  Total  gross  amount  payable  (TAP.):  £1 1 1,132.  APR  and  TAP.  indude  typical  legal 
tees:  £141.  Examples  assume  TSB  Property  Plus,  TSB  MorigageSure  (normal  mtifmum  teiml  year  and 
1  month  respectively)  and  a  TSB  Hornebuyera  Folksy  have  been  taken  and  tax  relief  on  £30,000  for 
mwlgages  over  £16,001.  There  »  an  eariy  redemption  charge  equal  to  the  grossed  up  discount  given  on 
any  amoirt  repaid  in  the  fret  five  years  (No  alowance  given  for  MIRAS).  Aosignment/aasignaiion  of  a 
suitable  life  policy  nay  be  required  by  the  bank  as  security.  The  value  of  unto  in  a  unit-linked  endowment 

or  pension  plan  can  go  down  as  we»  as  up  and  the  cash  value  cil  your  plan  ie  not  guaranteed- TSB  cheque 

account  required.  Applicants  must  be  aged  18  or  over.  Subject  to  status.  Not  avaSable  in  the  Channel 
islands.  Written  quotations  available  on  request.  Calls  may  be  recorded  and  monitored.  TSB  Sank  pic  and 
TSB  Bank  Scotland  pic  (regulated  by  SFA)  are  representatives  of  the  TSB  Marketing  Group,  regulated 
by  the  Personal  investment  Authority  only  for  TSB  fife  insurance,  penaona,  unit  trusts  and  Offshore 
Investments.  TSB  Bank  pic  and  TSB  Bank  Scotland  pic  advise  only  on  products  and  services  from 
the  TSB  Marketing  Group.  TSB  Bank  pic,  Victoria  House,  Victoria  Square,  Brrmmgham  Bl  1 BZ. 
Regstered  fo  England  and  Wales.  Number  108926a  TSB  Bank  Scotland  pic,  Henry  Duncan  House. 

120  George  Street,  Etfinburgh  EH  2  4Ui  Registered  in  Scotland  Number  95237. 


YOUR  HOME  15  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON 
A  MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  !T. 
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Falling  jjjrth  rate  will  lead  to  first  drop  in  Britain’s  population,  family  study  says 

Childlessness  rises  as  women  put  work  first 
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By  Jeremy  Uurance 
and  Dominic  Kennedy 

gfiSSSN*  will  dou- 

s-Kysressi 

One  in  five  women  now  in 
their  late  20s  and  early  30s  will 

never  have  a  child,  itprSs 
twice  as  many  as  the 

50s.  The I  falling  birth  rate,  if 

gained  wifi  also  mean  mar 

^?0nc0f  Brilain  Will 

M^,first  dme 

A*?3£idWS 

nee  of  National  Statistics, 
shows  that  the  proportion  of 
women  in  England  and  Wales 
who  were  childless  at  45  rose 

to  13  per  cent  in  1994  from  10 
per  cent  in  1989.  On  current 
trends,  it  will  rise  to  20  per 
cent  within  15  to  20  years. 

IfThe  rise  in  childlessness 
reflects  a  trend  among  women 
towards  having  children  at  a 
later  age  and  putting  careers 
before  family.  Birth  rates  have 
risen  sharply  among  women 
in  their  30s  and  fallen  among 
those  in  their  20s.  But.  because 
fertility  declines  with  age,  an 
increasing  proportion  of 
women  are  finding  they  have 
left  it  too  late  to  have  children. 

Fiona  McAllister,  of  the 
Family  Pblicy  Studies  Unit, 
who  is  heading  a  research 
project  on  childlessness,  said 
that  money  and  education 
influenced  women's  decisions 
about  having  children.  “Stud¬ 
ies  show  that  childless  women 
tend  to  be  better  educated  . . . 
Women  with  O  levels  were 
twice  as  likely  to  say  they  did 
not  intend  to  have  children  as 
those  with  no  qualifications." 

The  average  number  of 
children  born  to  each  woman 


Prams  on  parade:  nannies  line  up  in  Hyde  Park  in  1937.  The  average  number  of  children  bom  to  women  peaked  at  three  in  the  1960s.  but  has  now  fallen  to  a  low  of  1.8 


has  fallen  from  a  peak  of  three 
in  the  1960s  to  1.8  in  1994.  The 
fertility  rate  has  been  below 
the  level  of  2.1  necessary  to 
replace  the  population  for  the 
past  20  years. 

Although  there  was  a  blip  in 
the  population  figures  in  1983. 
that  fail  was  not  sustained. 
Births  are  still  exceeding 
deaths  because  the  “baby 
boom"  generation  of  the  1960s 
is  just  coming  to  its  maximum 
child-producing  age.  but  stat¬ 
isticians  expect  deaths  to  ex¬ 
ceed  births  by  2020.  The  last 
time  deaths  outnumbered 
births  was  probably  after  the 
Great  Plague  in  1665. 

Bob  Armitage.  of  the  ONS 
fertility  unit,  said:  "We  are 


likely  to  have  a  population 
which  is  more  heavily  weight¬ 
ed  towards  the  elderly  and 
with  too  few  workers  in  it." 
Immigration  was  unlikely  to 
fill  the  gap.  he  said. 

British  women  are  follow¬ 
ing  a  European  trend,  led  by 
Italy  and  Spain,  which  at  1.2 
children  per  woman,  have  the 
world's  smallest  families. 
Irish  women  have  an  average 
of  2  children,  rhe  French  1.7, 
Russians  1.4  and  Germans  1.3. 
Many  European  countries  are 
now  managing  by  choice  what 
the  Chinese  have  to  impose  on 
their  citizens:  the  one-child 
family. 

“Nobody  loves  children 
more  than  the  Italians."  said 


Pat  Murray  of  the  pressure 
group  Population  Concern, 
“but  they  are  having  smaller 
families  and  trying  to  do  the 
vety  best  for  them." 

Family  planning  services 
and  equal  opportunities  in  the 
workplace  have  given  British 
women  the  freedom  to  make 
their  own  choices.  Childless 
role  models  from  an  earlier 
generation  include  Betty 
Booth  royd.  66.  rhe  first 
woman  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Baroness 
Castle.  85.  the  former  Social 
Services  Secretary. 

“There  are  obviously  a  lot  of 
women  who  are  deciding  that 
they  want  another  role  in  life.” 
said  Ms  Murray. 


Guernsey  makes  abortion  legal 


By  Philip  Jeune 

GUERNSEY'S  parliament 
voted  by  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity  yesterday  to  legalise  abor¬ 
tion  before  the  twelfth  week 
of  pregnancy,  provided  that 
two  doctors  approve. 

The  decision,  after  two 
days  of  emotional  debate, 
ends  an  86-year-old  law  that 
makes  abortion  punishable 
by  life  imprisonment.  About 
400  women  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  travel  to  Britain 
each  year  for  abortions. 

The  57  members  of  the 


Guernsey  parliament  had 
been  heavily  lobbied  by  pro¬ 
life  campaigners  claiming 
that  four  million  abortions 
had  taken  place  In  Britain 
since  Sir  David  Steel’s  Abor¬ 
tion  Bffl  became  law  in  1967. 

During  the  debate  one 
deputy,  John  Langfois.  lik¬ 
ened  abortion  to  die  Holo¬ 
caust.  saying  that  “the 
termination  of  a  pregnancy 
is  the  parents’  Final  Sol¬ 
ution".  Pro-abortionists  con¬ 
demned  the  comparison. 

Consetfler  Sue  Plant,  die 
president  of  Guernsey's 


Board  of  Health,  said  she 
was  pleased  that  her  col¬ 
leagues  had  accepted  her 
committee’s  proposals.  “They 
have  debated  the  issue  as 
sensitively  and  responsibly 
as  they  could.  They’ve  had 
incredible  heart-searching." 

The  Channel  Islands  re¬ 
main  the  last  area  of  the 
British  Isles  where  abortion 
is  illegal-  Jersey  approved 
legislation  —  by  just  one  vote 
—  in  principle  two  years  ago. 
The  new  law  is  doe  to  return 
to  Jersey's  parliament  for 
ratification  in  a  few  weeks. 


British  Gas  women  win  £8m  after  being  forced  to  retire  at  60 


By  Michael  Horsneu. 

FOUR  hundred  women  who  were 
made  to  retire  at  60  by  British  Gas 
received  £8.4  million  compensation 
yesterday.  The  settlement  followed  a 
ten-year  legal  battle  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  was  negotiated  by  the 
public  service  union  Unison.  It  will 
provide  individuals  with  amounts 
ranging  from  £1,000  to  £59,000, 
depending  on  length  of  service  and 
leaving  salary. 

^  Rodney  Bickerstaffe.  the  union's 
"general  secretary,  said:  “None  of 


these  women  wanted  to  retire  at  60. 
They  were  all  fit  and  well  and 
capable  of  giving  so  much  more  to 
the  industry." 

The  agreement  followed  a  test 
case  in  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  in  1990:  it  took  six  years  to 
trace  former  employees  and  negoti¬ 
ate  compensation.  The  court  ruled 
that  British  Gas.  which  retires  men 
at:65.  was  “an  emanation  of  the 
state"  while  a  nationalised  industry 
and  was  therefore  bound  by  the 
European  equal  treatment  directive. 
Unison  said  it  remained  uncertain 


how  the  ruling  would  affect  other 
privatised  industries. 

Mr  Bickerstaffe  said  the  women 
were  doubly  discriminated  against 
losing  five  years'  pay  and  having  a 
smaller  pension  than  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  stay  at  work,  like 
men.  until  65. 

Bruce  Piper,  the  union's  director 
of  legal  services,  said:  “The  legal 
process  has  taken  a  long  time  We 
took  the  case  right  through  the 
British  legal  system,  including  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  referred  it  to 
the  European  Court  of  Justice.  Their 


decision  was  much  better  than 
envisaged." 

A  condition  of  the  settlement  is 
that  none  of  the  women  is  allowed  to 
say  how  much  she  has  been  given. 
Among  those  receiving  compensa¬ 
tion  was  Joyce  Waltere-Girout.  72. 
from  London,  who  worked  for 
British  Gas’s  marketing  services  in 
the  North  Thames  region.  Mrs 
Walters-Girout,  who  was  forced  to 
retire  in  1984,  said:  “A1  the  time  I 
was  putting  my  daughter  through 
university.  My  husband  had  died 
when  my  daughter  was  three  years 


old.  It  was  a  struggle  for  me  to  carry 
on  contributing  towards  my  daugh¬ 
ters  education. 

“1  was  very  healthy  and  I  was  not 
ready  to  retire.  The  money  I  have 
received  will  help  make  life  more 
comfortable  for  me." 

Pat  Turner.  78.  from  Solihull. 
West  Midlands,  was  compulsorily 
retired  in  1978  from  her  job  in 
customer  accounts.  She  said:  “I  did 
not  want  to  retire.  I  asked  to  be  put 
on  a  list  to  do  part-time  or  casual 
work  which  sometimes  came  up 
during  holiday  periods,  but  even 


that  was  denied  to  me  because  of  my 
age.  This  money  will  help  pay  for  a 
richly  deserved  holiday  and  to 
augment  my  pension." 

British  Gas.  which  has  dropped 
its  policy  of  retiring  women  at  60. 
said:  “This  settlement,  involving 
former  female  clerical  staff  of  the 
pre-privatised  British  Gas  Corpora¬ 
tion.  is  a  legacy  from  the  past 

“The  settlement  provides  graduat¬ 
ed  compensation  based  on  lost 
salary  and  benefits,  injury  to  feel¬ 
ings  and  interest  depending  on  the 
date  the  claims  were  presented.'* 


Canadian 

attacks 

‘colonial’ 

bishops 

ByRuthGledhill 

THE  Archbishop  who  heads 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Cana¬ 
da  is  to  attack  the  Church  of 
England's  bishops  today  for 
adopting  an  ISth-century  “co¬ 
lonial"  attitude  towards  die 
American  Church  over  issues 
such  as  homosexual  priests. 

Archbishop  Michael  Peers. 
Primate  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  warns  of 
“an  English  attempt  to 
demonise  the  American 
Church”.  Writing  in  The 
Church  of  England  News¬ 
paper,  he  defends  his  Church 
against  accusations  that  it  is 
failing  to  uphold  traditional 
teaching  on  homosexuality. 

His  attack  comes  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  warning  from  an 
English  bishop  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Church,  where  a  bishop 
was  recently  cleared  of  a 
heresy  charge  after  he  know¬ 
ingly  ordained  a  homosexual, 
should  uphold  traditional 
teachings.  Archbishop  Peers 
says:  “It  sounds  like  uie  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  known  since 
colonial  days,  telling  us  what 
we  must  say  and  how  we  must 
say  it."  Some  bishops  will  no 
longer  accept  “the  same  Eng¬ 
lish  condescension  and  scold¬ 
ing  to  which  we  are  long  since 
accustomed,”  he  states. 

“The  phenomenon  of  people 
in  English  palaces  issuing 
warnings  to  other  people 
across  the  Atlantic  about  posit¬ 
rons  they  must  hold,  as  well  as 
about  the  consequences  of 
failure  to  do  so,  sound  like  the 
madness  of  King  George  Ill  ” 
he  says. 

His  heated  letter  brings  into 
the  open  the  cross-Atlantic 
battle  over  the  ordination  of 
homosexuals,  which  seems  set 
to  dominate  the  1998  Lambeth 
conference,  the  ten-yearly 
meeting  of  the  worldwide 
bishops  of  the  Anglican 
communion. 

It  follows  the  decision  by  an 
American  church  court  to 
dear  the  Right  Rev  Walter-. 
Righter.  a  retired  Anglican 
bishop,  of  a  heresy  charge  for 
knowingly  ordaining  a  homo¬ 
sexual.  In  the  wake  of  his 
acquittal,  England's  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  die  Right  Rev 
Michael  Nazir-AIL  issued  a 
public  warning  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Church,  arguing  that  the 
Church’s  teaching  needs  "to  be 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  hold  office  in  the 
Church”. 
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Kohl  helps  to  set  Iron  Chancellor  back  on  his  pedestal  in  Berlin 

n: _ _ mL<  une  in  i 


Otto  von  Bismarck  at 

the  height  of  his  power 


From  Roger  Boyes 

IN  BONN 

OTTO  VON  BISMARCK,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  politician  who  united  Germany 
with  “blood  and  iron”  is  back  in  the 
heart  of  Berlin  —  as  a  bronze  statue 
under  the  blood-red  leaves  of  a 
copper  beech  tree. 

The  unveiling  of  die  statue,  attend¬ 
ed  by  about  50  members  of  the 
Bismarck  family,  marks  a  big  step 
forward  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor.  And  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  commen¬ 
tators  are  comparing  the  positive 
achievements  of  Bismarck  with  those 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  present 
united  Germany,  Helmut  KohL 
The  statue  shows  the  civilian 
Bismarck,  a  genial,  slightly  paunchy 
man  with  a  floppy  hat,  walking  stick 
and  a  strange,  panther-like  dog.  The 


Greens  and  former  Communists,  the 
party  of  Democratic  Socialists,  have 
registered  noisy  protests:  "Pull  the 
warmonger  down  from  his  pedestal!” 

But  Bismarck,  treated  by  some  as  a 
national  hero  and  by  others  as  the 
villain  who  paved  the  way  for  a 
century  of  wars,  is  going  to  stay.  Hie 
name  of  Bismarck  has  never  been 
wiped  off  the  map  despite  his  patchy 
historical  reputation.  The  statue  is  in 
Bismarck  Square  in  the  leafy  Grflne- 
wald  district  of  Berlin;  elsewhere 
there  are  Bismarck  herrings  and 
Bismarck  schnapps. 

The  serious  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  began  IS  months  ago  when  the 
Government  bought  up  the  old 
railway  station  at  Friedrichs ruh, 
Bismarck’s  estate  near  Hamburg. 
The  station  will  be  used  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  new  Bismarck. 
Foundation  and  will  store  about 


10.000  personal  documents  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Chancellor.  Herr  Kohl 
threw  his  weight  behind  the  project. 
The  full  celebration  of  Bismarck’s 
work  will  come  in  199S.  the  1 00th 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

German  historians  have  never 
been  able  to  agree  on  the  correct 
placing  of  Bismarck.  There  is  now 
broad  rejection  of  the  thesis  that 
Bismarck  in  effect  set  Germany  on 
course  for  the  First  World  War;  most 
German  historians  seem  to  agree 
that  die  basic  problems  took  root 
after  Kaiser  Wilhelm  “dropped  the 
pilot”.  But  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
justify  or  praise  Bismarck's  Kultur- 
kampf,  his  sometimes  ruthless  cam¬ 
paign  against  die  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  wars  with  Austria  and 
France,  his  anti-Polish  policies,  his 
accommodation  with  Russia  and 
plan  to  establish  African  colonies. 


These  and  other  policies  make  it 
difficult  to  find  Bismarck  fans  in 
France,  Central  Europe,  in  Bavaria 
(which  is  particularly  suspicious  of 
the  creeping  rehabilitation)  or  among 
Serial  Democrats  and  Liberals.  The 
divisions  even  run  dawn  the  Bis¬ 
marck  family.  Although  most  of  the 
family—  grouped  and  numbered  in  a 
huge  pedigree  book  rather  like  those 
kept  by  dog  breeders — are  conserva¬ 
tives,  Bemd  von  Bismarck,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  family 
association,  is  not  besotted  with  his 
ancestor. 

Herr  von  Bismarck  ‘  wrote  his 
doctoral  diesis  on  socialist  kibbutzim 
in  Israel  and  seems  to  see  die  family 
name  as  both  a  historical  burden  and 
a  responsibility.  By  contrast  the 
present  head  of  the  family.  Friedrich, 
a  familiar  figure  in  Marbelia  club¬ 
land,  sees  it  as  his  duty  to  correct  the 


impression  that  Bismarck  was  m 
some  way  responsible  for  the  rise  of 

^HerT  Kohl  has  ruled  for  almost  14 
years.  This  autumn  he  will  overtake 
Konrad  Adenauer’s  stint,  bur 
Germany  and  Europe  will  have  to.be 
particularly  patient  if  he  is  to  nval 
Bismarck’s  record  of  about  20  years 
in  power. 

Even  so.  some  of  the  positive, 
civilian  Bismarck  is  slipping  into  die 
Chancellor's  repertoire.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  failure  to  create  a 
European  monetary  union  will  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  anti-German  coi¬ 
tions:  a  direct  echo  of  Bismarcks 
cauchemar  des  coalitions  (coalition 
nightmare).  Even  though  he  is  trying 
to  push  through  public  spending 
cuts.  Herr  Kohl  still  sees  himself  as  a 
defender  of  the  social  welfare  system 
—  which  was  set  up  by  Bismarck. 


The  young 
the  pui 


Kaiser  “drops 


the  puot”  in  1890 


Dispute  over 
war  crimes 
arrests  mars 
Bosnia  talks 


From  Richard  Owen  in  Florence 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  con¬ 
ference  to  keep  the  Bosnian 
peace  agreement  on  track 
opened  yesterday  with  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  whether  the 
conditions  have  been  met  for 
Bosnian  elections  to  go  ahead 
in  September,  as  agreed  under 
the  Dayton  accord. 

Antonio  Casses e,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Hague  war  crimes 
tribunal,  told  the  conference 
that  Radovan  Karadzic,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  leader,  and 
General  Ratka  Mladic,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  military  com¬ 
mander,  must  be  arreted  as 
war  criminals  before  the  polls 
can  open.  He  urged  the  inter¬ 
national  community  to  assert 
its  “moral  leadership”  and 
take  “drastic  action”. 

He  said  if  President 
Milosevic  of  Serbia  failed  to 
help  to  arrest  die  two  men. 
Serbia  and  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
should  be  expelled  from  die 
Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta,  a 
move  that  would  deal  them  an 
“enormous  psychological 
blow”  at  little  cost 

Carl  BildL  the  High  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  agreement 
said,  however,  that  this  was 


“not  the  most  productive  way 
to  go  about  tiungs“.  He  said 
“those  individuals  responsible 
for  crimes  against  humanity” 
must  be  held  accountable,  and 
added  that  the  Bosnian  Serb 
refusal  to  accept  the  Dayton 
provision  that  “persons  indict¬ 
ed  cannot  hold  or  stand  for 
public  office"  was  “a  direct 
provocation  against  the  inter¬ 
national  community". 

Mr  Bildt  agreed  that  this 
situation  could  not  be  tolerat¬ 
ed  and  offered  “unwavering 
support”  for  Judge  Cassese’s 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  those 
who  order  and  tolerate  “mas¬ 
sacres  worse  than  anything 
Europe  has  seen  since  the 
brutality  of  Hitler  and  Stalin”. 

Mr  Bildt  said  Dr  Karadzic 
and  General  Mladic  “should 
be  detained  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible”.  but  added  that  their 
arrests  could  not  be  linked  to 
the  poll  timetable. 

□  Brussels:  Charles  Mill  on, 
the  French  Defence  Minister, 
yesterday  took  hi&diair  in  the 
first  foil  meeting  of  Nato 
defence  ministers  sinoe  de 
Gaulle  withdrew  from  the 
alliance's  military  structure  30 
years  ago. 


Amanda  Kendricks,  16,  leaves  a  ranch  in  Ionian,  Montana,  escorted  by  an  FBI 
agent  left,  as  hopes  grew  that  an  81-day  siege  involving  100  FBI  agents  and  16 
members  of  an  anti-government  group  called  the  Freemen  was  about  to  end 


Winged  invaders 
from  North  Africa 
take  over  Madrid 

From  Tunku  Varadarajan  in  Madrid 


Royal  party 
boycotted 
by  Turkish 
Cypriots 

From  Michael  Tueodouuou 

IN  NICOSIA 

DIPLOMATIC  noses  were 
decidedly  out  of  joint  at  the 
British  High  Commissioner’s 
residence  in  Nicosia  this  week 
when  about  200  Turkish  Cyp¬ 
riots  failed  to  attend  a  cocktail 
party  on  the  manicured  lawns 
to  celebrate  the  Queen's  birth¬ 
day.  It  was  seen  as  a  snub  to 
Britain  and  Her  Majesty. 

Attractions  included  a  Brit¬ 
ish  military  band,  fish  and 
chips,  draft  bitter  and  the 
micro-skirted  Cordelia  Mad¬ 
den.  the  High  Commission¬ 
er's  daughter,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  models  in 
Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  were 
turned  back  by  their  own 
authorities  on  Wednesday 
night  when  they  tried  to  cross. 
Nicosia's  Checkpoint  Charlie 
into  the  internationally  recog¬ 
nised  Greek  Cypriot-con¬ 
trolled  southern  part  of  the 
city  where  David  Madden, 
the  High  Commissioner, 
lives. 

“It  is  very  sad  they  were  not 
allowed  to  come,"  he  said. 

Turkish  Cypriot  officials 
had  suggested  that  the  High 
Commission  should  hold  the 
party  in  the  UN-patrolled 
buffer  zone,  which  they  said 
would  show  a  more  even- 
handed  attitude  to  the  island's 
feuding  communities. 

“We  are  considering  our 
response.”  said  a  British 
spokesman. 


MILLIONS  of  large,  whirring 
moths,  many  the  size  of  a 
grown  man’s  thumb,  have 
invaded  Madrid,  unnerving 
residents  and  sowing  panic 
among  gardeners. 

The  beige-and-silver  insects, 
which  have  pushed  Euro  96 
football  to  second  place  on 
local  radio  news,  belong  to  the 
spedes  Auiographa  gamma, 
so  called  because  wing  mark¬ 
ings  resemble  the  Greek  letter. 

The  moths,  which  lepidop- 
terists  will  recognise  as  native 
to  North  Africa,  have  been 
drawn  in  swarms  to  the  city 
and  its  surrounding  country¬ 
side  by  unusually  lush  vegeta¬ 
tion,  tiie  result  of  the  heaviest 
winter  and  spring  rains  in 
decades.  And.  since  Madrid 
has  little  bird  life,  its  eco¬ 
system  holds  few  terrors. 


Madrilenos,  however,  are  at 
their  wits’  end.  Clouds  of 
moths  enter  homes  during  the 
sweltering  summer  nights, 
covering  television  screens. 
They  black  out  streetlights, 
enter  city  buses  and  pursue 
cars,  attracted  by  headlamps. 

Worse  may  be  to  come  —  a 
plague  of  caterpillars.  Scien¬ 
tists  predict  each  female 
Autographa  gamma  wfll  lay 
about  2,000  eggs,  leading  to 
millions  of  fat.  greedy  grubs, 
devouring  public  gardens  and 
private  allotments. 

Some  implications  are  too 
terrible  even  to  contemplate. 
Since  the  caterpillars  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  potatoes, 
Madrilenos  may  have  to  forgo 
Spanish  omelette. 

Many  are  praying  for 
drought  next  year. 


SILVER  r  MOTH  (Male) 
Autographa  gamma 
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First  Lady 
blamed  by 
Whitewater 
senators  for 
lost  papers 

FkoM  Tom  Rhodes  in  Washington 


«?• 


HILLARY  CLINTON  was  cat¬ 
apulted  to  the  heart  of 
Whitewater  again  yesterday 
with  fresh  Republican  evi¬ 
dence  that  she  was  the  only 
suspect  in  the  disappearance 
and  sudden  discovery  of  her 
own  legal  billing  records. 

The  accounts  of  her  legal 
work  for  Madison  Guaranty, 
the  corrupt  Arkansas  bank  at 
the  centre  of  the  Whitewater 
affair,  were  subpoenaed  in 
early  1994,  but  only  surfaced 
last  August  after  a  Clinton 
aide  discovered  them  in  the 
guest  quarters  next  to  her 
White  House  private  office. 

Mrs  Clinton,  who  appeared 
before  a  grand  jury  in  Wash¬ 
ington  earlier  this  year  to 
answer  questions  about  the 
movements  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  has  denied  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  presence  in  the 
White  House.  The  Senate 
Whitewater  committee, 
chaired  by  Al/onse  D’Amafo, 
the  New  York  senator,  will 
issue  its  final  report  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  is  expected  to  say  that 
the  First  Lady  was  responsible 
for  concealing  the  records  for 
up  to  two  years. 

The  report  wilj  indicate 
that  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 
left  the  records  in  the  book 


D’Amaloc  committee  due 
to  report  on  Tuesday 


room."  the  committee's  inves¬ 
tigators  were  quoted  as  saying 
by  the  New  York  Daily  New 
yesterday.  “|i*s  not  reasonable 
to  think  that  anybody  else  left 
them  there." 

The  committee  questioned 
more  than  200  people  and 
used  FBI  forensic  specialists  to 
examine  the  notes,  released  by 
the  White  House  in  January. 
Sets  of  fingerprints  found  on 
the  papers  included  those  of 
Mrs  Clinton.  The  White 
House  said  she  had  probably 
handled  them  when  her  office 
at  the  Rose  Law  Firm  in 
Arkansas  was  being  cleared 
during  the  1992  campaign. 

Mark  Fabiani,  the  White 
House  spokesman  on  White- 
water.  rejected  the  latest  at¬ 
tacks,  claiming  that  the 
committee  was  desperate  to 
undermine  Mrs  Clinton.  “As 
the  First  Lady  testified  and  has 
said  publicly,  she  does  not 
know  how  the  records  came  fo 
be  discovered  in  the  book 
room  at  the  White  House,"  he 
said.  “Even  though  the  First 
Lady  offered  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  writing  last  February, 
the  committee  never  chose  to 
ask  her  a  single  question." 

Mrs  Clinton  has  stated 
under  oath  that  she  did  mini¬ 
mal  work  for  Madison,  but  the 
166  pages  of  billing  records 
show  she  had  at  least  14 
meetings  or  conversations 
with  an  executive  about  a  deal 
that  lost  the  bank  $3  million 
(£1.96  million). 

It  is  dear  the  Whitewater 
committee  has  found  her  the 
most  vulnerable  target  for  its 
inquiries.  It  has  already  said  it 
is  seeking  perjuiy  charges 
against  Margaret  Williams, 
her  chief  of  staff;  Susan 
Thomases,  her  most  trusted 
confidante;  and  Hamid  /ekes. 
the  deputy  White  House  chief 
of  staff,  who  is  especially  close 
to  Mrs  Clinton. 
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Churches 
bum  while 
spirit  of 
the  Klan 
rides  again 

From  Marti  n  Fijhchkk 

IN  HULIGIX.  ALABAMA 


BOLIGEE  is  so  tiny  il  is  on 
the  map  only  because  there  is 
nowhere  bigger  in  this  remote 
and  impoverished  aimer  of 
western  Alabama.  It  has  278 
inhabitants,  a  dilapidated 
cafe,  a  post  office,  a  general 
store,  one  traffic  light  and 
churches  —  churches  galore — 
but  three  less  than  it  had  six 
months  ago. 

The  Mount  Zion  Baptist 
church,  which  stood  in  a 
lonely  forest  clearing  off  a  liny 
backroad  three  miles  west  of 
town,  burnt  to  Ihe  ground  Ihe 
night  of  December  22. 

On  the  evening  of  January 
11  Little  Zion,  another  black 
church  which  had  crowned  a 
wooded  hilltop  south  of 
Boligee  fora  century,  weni  up 
in  Rarnes.  That  same  night 
Mount  Zoar.  which  stood  on 
old  plantation  land  cast  of 
Boligee.  was  destroyed  by 
fire 

No  clues  were  found,  no 
arrests  have  been  made,  but 
no  one  doubts  the  fires  were 
arson.  Yesterday  another 
black  church,  this  time  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  suspected  arson 
a  lade,  and  last  Monday  the 
Rev  Willie  Cofeman's  Rising 
Star  Baptist  church  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  Greensboro. 
Alabama. 

Over  the  past  18  months.  33 
black  churches  have  been 
torched  in  Southern  states  in 
a  chilling  echo  of  the  civil 
rights  era  when  Ku  Klux  Klan 
“night  riders"  destroyed  more 
than  100  churches  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  Mississippi  alone. 

What  divides  Boligee  is  the 
question  of  who  set  the  three 
fires.  Some  locals  expediently 
blame  the  white  “redneck" 
deer  hunters  who  pour  into 
the  densely  wooded  area  each 
winter,  but  the  three  churches 
were  so  scattered  and  remote 
it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
have  found  them. 

Boligee.  which  is  85  per  cent 
black,  still  practises  de  fa  do 
segregation.  White  children 
go  to  a  private  school,  blacks 
to  the  public  school.  Whites 
meet  mostly  at  the  cafe,  blacks 


JASON  HftRMS 


Leroy  Smith,  left,  and  Matthew  Williams  sift  through  the  rubble  of  the  Little  Zion  Church  near  the  tiny  settlement  of  Boligee,  Alabama 


at  the  shop.  Buddy  Lavender, 
a  b8-y ear-old  catfish  farmer 
who  serves  as  Bol  (gee’s  May¬ 
or.  policeman  and  fire  chief, 
says  he  knows  many  fine 
blacks,  but  candidly  admits 
they  “don't  come  over  to  eat 
supper".  Above  all,  (he  two 
races  worship  separately. 

There  are  98  black  churches 
in  the  surrounding  county, 
which  has  a  population  of  just 
(0.000  and  is  one  of  America^ 
poorest.  Most  were  estab¬ 
lished  before  blacks  had  cars 
or  when  they  were  slaves. 

They  are  simple  structures 
tucked  away  down  back  roads 
with  tiny  congregations  and 
part-time  pastors,  but  they 
remain  the  anchors  or  South¬ 
ern  black  life  and  potent 
symbols  of  black  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  arsons  “are  attacks  on 
the  black  community”,  insists 
Barrown  Lankster.  the  black 
distrirt  attorney.  “Mybelief  is 
that  they  are  racially  and  hate 
motivated." 

To  judge  by  the  dingy  office 
of  Spiver  Gordon,  a  local 
veteran  of  the  dvfl  rights 
struggle  who  marched  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  most  of 
America  agrees.  His  desk  was 
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Uttered  on  Wednesday  with 
three-  and  four-figure  cheques 
from  well-wishers  across  the 
country  who,  thanks  to  the 
recent  publicity,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  more  than  $100,000 
(£65.000)  to  rebuild  the 
churches. 

On  the  day  President  Clin¬ 
ton  was  visiting  a  bum!  South 
Carolina  church.  Mr  Gordon 
was  deluged  with  interview 
requests  from  the  national 
media. 

Outside,  patiently  waiting 
to  see  him.  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Quaker  and  Men- 


nonite  churches  who  are 
sending  hundreds  of  white 
volunteers  to  Boligee  this 
summer  to  help  with  the 
rebuilding. 

“It’s  a  response  by  the 
people  of  God  to  the  suffering 
of  God’s  people."  said  Harold 
Confer,  the  Quaker  represen¬ 
tative.  “Everyone’s  place  of 
worship  is  diminished  by 
church  burnings  or  desecra¬ 
tions.  wherever  they  occur." 

Only  local  whites,  Mr  Lav¬ 
ender  included,  challenge  the 
conventional  wisdom.  They 
suggest  the  nation  has  been 


Rev  Willie  Coleman 

hoodwinked  and  insinuate 
the  blacks  themselves  may 
have  burnt  their  churches. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  bearded,  bespectacled 
Mayor  left  his  catfish  and 
crawfish  ponds  to  give  a 
private  tour  of  Boligee  in  a 
pick-up  truck  equipped  with  a 
semi-automatic  rifle,  a  pump- 
action  sawn-off  shotgun  and  a 
38  pistol. 

He  labelled  some  black 
youths  outside  the  store  crack 
dealers.  He  dubbed  a  public 
housing  complex  the  “incuba¬ 
tor"  because  young  black  girls 


on  welfare  “made  babies" 
there.  He  suggested  the  offici¬ 
als  of  some  black  churches 
dealt  in  drugs  and  bootlegged 
whisky. 

He  could  not  or  would  not 
say  whether  the  Klan  still 
existed  locally,  but  bluntly 
asserted  that  “the  white  male 
is  the  most  discriminated 
against  person  in  Alabama”. 

Mr  Lavender  would  not.  as 
Mayor,  directly  accuse  the 
blacks  of  torching  their 
churches  but  steered  us  to¬ 
wards  Pamela  Montgomery, 
white  founder  of  a  bi-rarial 
citizens’  pressure  group. 

She  called  the  burnings  a 
"huge  smokescreen”  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  blacks  who  now 
monopolised  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  had  ordered  the  fires 
to  divert  the  attention  of 
federal  investigators  from 
their  corruption. 

TTiis  white  anger  and  suspi¬ 
cion  may  or  may  not  be 
justified,  but  it  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  have  driven  a  white  to 
bum  the  churches.  Just  one 
thing  is  certain.  Next  month’s 
Atlanta  Olympics  will  show¬ 
case  the  “New  South"  lo  the 
world,  but  the  Old  South  is 
not  dead  yet. 


Baptists  boycott  Disney 
over  tolerance  of  gays 


From  Quentin  Letts  in  new  york 


BAPTISTS  in  the  United 
States  have  voted  to  boycott 
the  Walt  Disney  group,  its 
toys,  films  and  theme  parks, 
unless  it  stops  supporting 
homosexuals  and  “disparag¬ 
ing"  the  Christian  values  it 
once  so  solidly  represented. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention.  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  voted  strongly  in 
favour  of  action  against  Dis¬ 
ney.  which  has  recently  lost  its 
good  standing  among  many 
“Bible  Belters".  Disney  react¬ 
ed  angrily,  describing  the 
move  as  “curious". 

The  13.000  members  of  the 
convention,  representing  lb 
million  Southern  Baptists, 
criticised  the  company  for 
extending  benefits  to  homo¬ 
sexual  employees’  compan- 
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ions.  It  also  objected  to  Disney 
releasing  violent  and  sexually 
explicit  films  via  one  of  its 
subsidiaries,  Miramax,  which 
is  among  the  canniest,  most 
competitive  of  film  distribu¬ 
tion  companies. 

The  Baptists  singled  out  a 
British-made  Miramax  film. 
Priest ,  which  featured  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
comes  out  as  a  homosexual. 
Priest,  starring  Linus  Roach e 
and  Cathy  Tyson  and  directed 
by  Antonia  Bird,  was  a  1995 
hit  on  the  film  festival  circuit 
Miramax  also  distributed 
Kids,  which  looked  at  adoles¬ 
cent  sex,  and  a  Disney  pub¬ 
lishing  subsidiary  produced 
the  book  Crowing  Up  Cay: 
From  Left  Out  to  Coming 
Out. 

The  convention  motion 
called  on  Baptists  to  “boycott 
Disney  Company  stores  and 
theme  parks  if  they  continue 
this  anti-Christian  and  anti- 
family  trend".  Nancy  Victory, 
the  head  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  said:  “The  Disney 
Company  is  not  the  same 
Disney  that  it  was  when  we 
were  growing  up.  We  find 
there  is  a  philosophical  shift  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  is  not  friendly  lo 
families  and  people  of  faith." 


The  resolution  also  attacked 
“gay  days"  held  at  Disney 
World  at  which  homosexuals 
gather,  usually  in  late  June, 
for  a  day  of  fellowship.  “In 
recent  years  the  Disney  Com¬ 
pany  has  given  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  the  promotion  of 
homosexuality  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  its  historic  commit¬ 
ment  to  traditional  family 
values."  said  the  Baptists. 

The  Rev  Richard  Land  ques¬ 
tioned  Disney's  interpretation 
of  "family".  He  said:  "Are  we 
going  to  hear  next  that  Mickey 
has  left  Minnie  for  Donald? 
That  would  be  Goofy." 

Disney  said:  “We  find  it 
curious  that  a  group  that 
claims  to  espouse  family  val¬ 
ues  would  vote  to  boycott  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of 
wholesome  family  entertain¬ 
ment."  Disney  said  it  would 
not  rescind  the  benefits  ex¬ 
tended  to  employees’  gay  part¬ 
ners.  The  company  probably 
realises  it  might  open  itself  to 
legal  action  if  it  tried  to  do  so. 

The  company  added:  “We 
question  any  group  that  de¬ 
mands  that  we  deprive  people 
of  health  benefits,  and  we 
know  of  no  tourist  destination 
in  the  world  that  denies  ad¬ 
mission  lo  people  as  the  Bap¬ 
tists  are  insisting  we  do." 
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Arrest  of  Outciy  over 
criticises  ‘dead  babies’ 

rights  fears  o  vl  nnti  mi 


From  Christopher  Wauker 

IN  JERUSALEM 

CONCERN  about  human 
rights  abuses  in  areas  con¬ 
trolled  by  Yassir  Arafat  die 
Palestinian  leader,  grew  yes¬ 
terday  with  daims  by  one  of 
the  best  known  Palestinian 
human  rights  activists  in 
Gaza  that  he  had  been  framed 
on  a  drugs  charge  and  that  his 
life  was  in  danger. 

'  In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of 
Gaza  prison.  Eyad  Sarraj,  a 
psychiatrist  and  director  of 
the  Independent  Palestinian 
Commission  for  Citizens' 
Rights,  who  was  arrested  on 
Sunday,  wrote  “I  have  been 
beaten  and  my  life  is  in 
danger.  Rescue  me.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  dangerous." 

Dr  Sarraj,  well  known 
among  liberal  aides  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  has  made  a  name  as  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Authority  led  by  Mr 
Arafat  Last  month  he  was 
arrested  and  accused  of  slan¬ 
dering  the  self-rule  authority 
in  an  interview  with  The  New 
York  Times  in  which  he  said: 
“I  say  this  with  sadness,  but 
during  the  Israeli  occupation 
I  was  a  hundred  times  freer.  I 
wrote  in  the  Israeli  press  and 
the  Arab  press.  Today  I  am 
boycotted  by  our  press  and 
television." 

He  was  released  after  18 
days  when  he  had  published 
an  apology  to  Mr  Arafat  But 
on  Tuesday,  more  than  24 
hours  after  the  latest  arrest 
Palestinian  police  searched 
the  Gaza  Mental  Health 
Centre  and  allegedly  found  95 
grams  of  hashish  among  his 
papers.  Palestinian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  members  said  the 
drugs  had  been  planted. 

Lawrence  Freedman,  page  20 


adoption 
racket  in 
Australia 

From  Roger  Maynard  in  Sydney 


THE  Australian  Government 
has  rejected  calls  for  a  nat¬ 
ional  inquiry  into  daims  that 
thousands  of  single  mothers 
were  .told  their  illegitimate 
babies  had  died,  so  mat  the 
children  could  be  adopted. 

The  scandal  has  surfaced 
decades  later,  after  many  of 
the  offspring  decided  to  con¬ 
tact  their  natural  mothers. 
Social  groups  say  the  incidents 
were  "nothing  short  of 
kidnapping". 

Reports  of  the  fake  deaths 
emerged  in  Tasmania,  where 
it  was  claimed  that  up  to  SO 
"dead"  babies  had  attempted 
to  find  their  biological  moth¬ 
ers  in  recent  years.  Within 
days,  similar  _ 


Arafat:  given  personal 
apology  by  liberal  foe 


daims  were 
being  made  in  M  A  Si 

Western  Aus-  l.ij  . 

tralia,  South  neia  ( 

Australia.  moth* 

Queensland.  , 

Victoria  and  Cfllid  ( 

Wales.  S°Uth  remove 

But  it  was  a  being 

report  by  the  ^ 

New  South 

Wales  Law  Reform  Commis¬ 
sion  that  provided  proof  that 
some  of  the  allegations  were 
true.  The  document  detailed 
several  cases  where  mothers 
were  drugged  and  tricked  into 
signing  adoption  papers,  or 
falsely  told  that  their  babies 
had  died. 

“The  Commission  heard  of 
birth  parents  who  were 
drugged  immediately  after 
giving  birth  and  were  then 
transported  without  their  con¬ 
sent  to  another  hospital  or 
convalescent  centre  where 
they  were  completely  separat¬ 
ed  from  their  child,  who  had 
remained  at  the  hospital,"  the 
report  said. 

"Some  practices  involved  a 
deception  of  the  birth  mother; 
examples  included  concealing 
the  words  on  the  document  of 
consent  or  misrepresenting 
the  document  and  telling  the 


C  A  sheet  was 
held  over  the 
mother  so  the 
child  could  be 
removed  without 
being  seen  9 


birth  mother,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  the  child  had  died  shortly, 
after  birth. 

“Another  practice,  which 
was  employed  in  at  least  one 
major  Sydney  hospital,  was  to 
hold  a  pfllow  or  sheet  over  the 
mother's  body  during  the 
delivery  so  that  the  child  could 
be  removed  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  seen  or  held  by  die 
mother,"  the  report  added. 

Justice  Richard  Chisholm, 
the  author  of  the  document, 
said  he  would  be  very  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  had  happened  only 
m  New  South  Wales. 

Given  the  climate  of  opinion 
in  conservative  Australia  three 
or  four  decades  ago,  when 

_  illegitimacy 

held  consider- 
etwas  able  stigma 

it,.  and  unmar- 

erme  ried  mothers 

SO  the  were  often  re- 

.  . ,  garded  as  a 

Ufa  be  family  dis- 

^*out  f™ral 

een  5  groups  believe 

tfie  scandal  of 
the  "still-born 
adoptions"  was  so  widespread 
that  thousands  of  women  may 
have  been  deceived. 

Linda  Bryant  of  Jigsaw,  the 
Australian  adoption  organis¬ 
ation,  said  she  knew  of  three 
cases  where  single  mothers 
had  been  tricked  into  believing 
their  babies  had  died. 

“One  young  girl  who  went 
back  to  the  hospital  to  pick  up 
her  baby  ten  days  after  giving 
birth  was  told  her  baby  had 
died,"  Ms  Bryant  recalled. 
“When  her  child  tracked  her 
down  decades  later,  it  was  an 
unbelievable  shock." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Syd¬ 
ney-based  Origins  Adoption 
Centre  likened  it  to  "nothing 
short  of  kidnapping". 

Facing  pressure  for  a  full 
investigation,  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  resisted  calls  for  a 
national  inquiry,  insisting  that 
it  was  a  state  responsibility. 
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Passengers  receive  medical  help  at  Fukuoka  airport  in  Japan  yesterday  after  their  aircraft  crashed  on  take-off 

Three  die  after  jet  crashes  in  Japan 


From  Robert  Whymant 

IN  TOKYO 

THREE  people  were  killed 
yesterday  when  an  Indone¬ 
sian  Garuda  Airways  DC10 
jet  crashed  on  take-off  at 
Fukuoka  airport  in  southwest 
Japan. 

The  aircraft,  carrying  260 
passengers  and  15  crew,  lifted 
a  few  yards  into  the  air  and 
then  crashed  down  again, 
bursting  into  flames  as  it 
skidded  off  the  runway.  A 
witness  said  he  saw  fire  break 
out  in  the  starboard  engine  a 
few  seconds  before  the  pilot 
aborted  the  take-off. 

The  aircraft  bound  for  Ja¬ 
karta  via  Ball  came  to  a  halt 
on  a  grassy  area  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  rows  of 
houses. 

The  remains  of  three  men. 


Smoke  billows  from  the  crippled  Indonesian  plane 

stiff  to  be  identified,  were  and  crew  members,  with 
recovered  from  the  fuselage,  firefighters  and  police  offi- 
whicb  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  cers.  were  injured.  Fourteen 

the  crash.  Last  night  the  police  were  being  kept  in  hospital 
said  some  passengers  were  for  treatment, 
still  unaccounted  for.  Investigators  found  a  gap- 

A  total  of  110  passengers  ing  hole  in  the  engine  located 


on  the  tail  of  the  aircraft.  That 
led  to  speculation  that  the 
damage  had  been  caused  by  a 
bird  or  other  object  being 
sucked  into  the  engine. 

The  weather  at  the  time  was 
good  and  experts  were  puz¬ 
zled  why  the  pilot  decided  to 
abort  the  flight  seconds  after 
take-off.  "I  can  assume  only 
that  the  accident  was-  caused 
by  mechanical  trouble,"  E Ich¬ 
iro  Sekigawa.  an  aviation 
expert,  said. 

“It  must  be  that  two  of  the 
engines  malfunctioned  as  the 
DCIO  is  designed  to  be  able  to 
take  off  with  just  two  en¬ 
gines.” 

The  DCIO  is  powered  by 
three  engines,  one  on  each 
wing  and  the  third  oil  the  rear 
fin.  The  Garuda  airliner  had 
been  in  service  since  1989. 
airline  officials  said. 


From  Jan  Raath 

IN  HARARE 

JOSHUA  NKOMO.  79,  a 
Vice-President  of  Zimbabwe 
and  the  unofficial  leader  of  the 
country's  minority  Ndebele 
people,  is  to  retire  soon 
because  of  01  health. 

He  said  in  an  interview 
published  here  yesterday  that 
he  would  consult  President 
Mugabe  on  the  date  of  hi_s 
departure.  He  is  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Zimbabwe  and  of  the 
ruling  Zanu  (PF)  party. 

The  announcement  has 
been  long  expected,  especially 
after  last  month  when  he 
underwent  surgery  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  clinic  in  Cape  Town.  He 
told  the  independent  weekly 
Financial  Gazette  that  he  did 
not  understand  his  illness  and 
there  has  been  no  official 
explanation,  but  senior  gov¬ 
ernment  sources  say  he  had 
prostate  cancer. 

“J  am  still  sick,  but  each  day 
I  am  getting  better,"  he  said. 
At  one  point,  reports  from 
Cape  Town  said  he  was  in  a 
coma  and  on  the  brink  of 
death,  but  Mr  Nkomo  said: 
"When  1  heard  that  I  had  died, 
1  said  they  are  crazy.  Tell  the 
people  that  Nkomo  has  sur¬ 
vived."  He  said  he  would 
continue  working  for  the  time 
being,  but  at  a  slower  pace.  . 

The  veteran  politician, 
whose  massive  frame  has 
loomed  over  the  nation’s  poli¬ 
tics  for  nearly  three  decades, 
celebrated  his  seventy-ninth 
birthday  at  his  home  in  the 
western  city  of  Bulawayo,  but 
was  unable  to  blow  out  his 
candles,  the  paper  reported. 
On  Wednesday,  prayers  were 
said  for  him  at  his  home. 

His  retirement  will  mark 
the  end  of  another  career  of 
Africa's  old  school  of  rulers, 
deeply  traditional  and  conser¬ 
vative  men  with  little  time  for 
what  they  regarded  as  the 
niceties  of  democracy  or  the 
rule  of  law.  Always  brandish¬ 
ing  a  tribal  walking  stick,  Mr 
Nkomo  was  perceived  as  a 
latter-day  Lobengula.  last  of 
the  warrior-long  chiefs  of  the 
Ndebele.  and  ran  his  party 
with  much  the  same  forceful 
command.  He  was  not  an 
Ntfebefe.  however. 

His  leadership  of  national 
politics  lasted  only  six  years 
from  1957,  when  black  nation¬ 
alism  began  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  white  minority 
Rhodesian  Government 
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After  a  decade 
of  playing 
second  fiddle  to 
the  big-budget 
action  movie, 
science  fiction 
is  once  again 
top  genre  in 
Hollywood. 

And  the  alien 
is  invading  our 
books  and 
television. 

The  Culture 
explains  why 
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1000  MAKERS  OF  SPORT 


The  great,  FREE  series  on  the  legends  of  20th  century  sport 
continues.  Part  3  on  Sunday  takes  the  story  from  F  to  K,  from 

CB  Fry  to  Kip  Keino 


THE  SUNDAY  TIMES  IS  THE  SUNDAY  PAPERS 
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Zyuganov  defies  prophets 


From  Richard  Beeston 

IN  MOSCOW 

GENNADI  ZYUGANOV,  the 
Russian  Communist  Party 
leader  and  main  challenger 
for  the  country's  presidency 
said  confidently  yesterday  that 
vict“Y  ^  Sunday's  polls  al¬ 
ready  belonged  to  him. 

Speaking  at  his  last  press 
conference  before  polling  day. 
the  thick-set  former  teacher 
predicted  the  end  of  political 
and  economic  reform  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  suggested  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Yeltsin  should  have 
retired  quietly  to  the  countrv 
when  he  still  had  the  chance.' 

“Mr  Yeltsin  claims  that  his 
rating  has  grown  from  6  to  50 
per  cent.  Only  bamboo  in  the 
tropics  grows  at  such  a  rare.*’ 
Mr  Zyuganov  said  in  a  flash  of 
humour  rare  in  a  man  known 
best  for  his  solid  but  unimagi¬ 
native  leadership  style. 

“We  are  confidently  going  to 
the  polls,  and  f  can  say  that  we 
have  won  because  the  latest 
opinion  polls  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  country's  dozens 
support  the  ideals  of  popular 
patriotism  and  social  justice." 
he  said. 

Despite  his  public  display  of 
confidence,  many  senior  Com¬ 
munist  figures  have  already 
concluded  privately  that  they 
are  in  for  a  much  doser 
contest  against  an  opponent 
whose  popularity  is  visibly 
rising  every  day. 

President  Yeltsin,  who  trav¬ 
elled  to  St  Petersburg  yester¬ 
day  and  who  wraps  up  his 
campaign  with  a  final  visit  to 
the  Yekaterinburg  area  today, 
has  outclassed  his  Communist 
opponent  in  just  about  every 
aspect  of  the  race  for  the 
presidency. 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Zyu¬ 
ganov,  51.  a  classic  middle- 
ranking  party  apparatchik 
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who  helped  to  rebuild  the 
Communist  Party  after  its 
near-collapse  five  years  ago. 
has  doggedly  stood  his  ground 
and  maintained  a  solid  sup¬ 
port  base  among  voters  across 
the  country. 

Yesterday  he  renewed  his 
attack  on  the  Kremlin  admin¬ 
istration.  criticising  President 
Yeltsin  for  destroying  the 
Soviet  Union,  ruining  Russian 
industry  and  the  country's 
scientific  base,  failing  to  crack 
down  on  crime  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  and  causing  the  bloody 
war  in  Chechenia. 

Although  few  Russians 
would  argue  with  the  criti¬ 
cisms.  they  have  also  failed  to 
hear  from  Mr  Zyuganov'  the 
.specific  ways  in  which  he 
plans  to  cure  the  country's  ills 
and  what  son  of  government 
he  would  establish  in  Moscow 
if  he  came  to  power. 

One  journalist  estimated  re¬ 
cently  that,  if  Mr  Zyuganov's 
promises  of  renewed  govern¬ 
ment  funding  to  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  health 
care  and  social  services  were 
added  up,  the  final  sum  would 
come  to  between  five  and 
seven  times  the  present  nat¬ 
ional  budget. 

Although  Mr  Zyuganov 
caused  a  sensation  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Davos  economic 
conference  when  he  assured 
Western  bankers  that  he  was 
at  heart  a  social  democrat  who 


favoured  u  mixed  economy, 
his  assurances  failed  lu  ease 
concerns  in  the  business 
community. 

“Zyuganov  has  never  of¬ 
fered  any  specifics  of  whal 
exactly  he  plans  to  do  if  he 
comes  Jo  power."  one  Western 
banker  in  Moscow  .said.  “It  is 
nut  dear  that  ihe  Communists 
understand  how  modem  econ¬ 
omics  function.  By  uccideni  or 

design,  they  could  set  This 
country  back  years.” 

Part  of  Mr  Zyuganovs  in¬ 
ability  to  be  more  specific 
about  his  vision  for  a  future 
Russia  is  that  the  Communist 
Party  today  is  just  one  pan  of  a 

aXLgroup  alliance  nf  leftwing¬ 
ers.  nationalists  and  social 
democrats  brought  together 
by  opposition  to  President 
Yeltsin  bui  representing  a 
wide  array  of  ideologies. 

The  coalition,  knuwn  as  the 
“Red-Brown”  alliance  because 
of  its  Communist  and  nation¬ 
alist  roots,  worked  well  for  Mr 
Zyuganov  in  last  December's 
parliamentary  elections.  He 
and  his  allies  secured  a  third 
of  the  voTe  in  the  Duma,  the 
lower  house  of  parliament . 
and  weni  on  to  dominate  the 
legislature. 

At  the  time,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  looked  unstoppable,  but 
they  have  failed  to  build  on 
their  victory  and  in  particular 
to  appeal  lo  the  one-third  of 
undecided  voters  who  will 
determine  the  presidential 
election. 

Viktor  Linnik,  the  former 
editor  of  Pravda.  the  official 
Communist  newspaper,  said 
thar  the  failure  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  to  build  on  their  victory 
made  them  look  “like  children 
who  come  to  the  Christmas 
tTee  to  find  that  their  gifts  have 
been  stolen". 

He  added:  "Zyuganov's  tac¬ 
tic  in  the  campaign  has  been  to 
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Zyuganov,  in  Moscow  yesterday,  addresses  his  last  press  conference  before  Russia  goes  to  the  polls 


bank  on  the  substantial  anti- 
Yeltsin  vote,  which  he  exploit¬ 
ed  to  the  fullest.  But  he  proved 
weak  on  the  positive  signs 
which  finally  limited  his  voter 
appeal." 

For  the  Communist  Party 
leader  the  result  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  could  well 


decide  his  fate  as  well  as  that 
of  his  cherished  party,  which 
he  has  served  loyally  since  his 
youth  in  the  southern  region  of 
Orel. 

It  is  widely  expected  that,  if 
the  Communists  lose  the  elec¬ 
tion.  the  alliance  they  have  so 
carefully  put  together  will 


crumble.  The  party  itself, 
which  is  made  up  largely  of 
elderly  Soviet-era  supporters, 
may  never  have  another 
chance  to  regain  power  by  the 
ballot  box. 

Next  time  round,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  ranks  of  the 
disgruntled  and  nostalgic  el¬ 


derly  voters  will  have  thinned 
and  the  strongly  anii-Commu- 
nisr  youth  will  have  won  the 
demographic  battle  and  may 
well  have  laid  to  rest  once  and 
for  all  the  country's  Commu¬ 
nist  legacy. 

Leading  article,  page  21 


Decline  of  sport  turns  Euro  96  into  a  political  football 
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Kafelnikov:  first  Russian 
to  win  major  tennis  tide 


By  Richard  Beeston 

WHAT  many  Russian  pundits 
appear  to  have  overlooked  in  the 
presidential  campaign  is  that  the 
most  important  election  in  their 
country's  history  may  be  settled  on 
the  playing  fields  of  England. 

One  of  the  Communists'  regular 
complaints  about  the  loss  of  national 
pride  and  rise  of  decadent  Western 
living  habits  in  modem  Russia  is  the 
failure  of  the  country  to  match  the 
sporting  achievements  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union-  However,  the  charge 
sounded  a  little  hollow  this  week, 
particularly  after  the  sensational 
victory  by  Yevgeni  Kafelnikov,  who 
became  the  first  Russian  to  win  a 
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grand  slam  tennis  tournament  after 
his  victory  in  the  French  Open. 

Attention  is  now  focused  on  the 
Russian  squad  in  the  Euro  .96 
championship.  Although  the  side 
played  well  at  Anfield  this  week,  they 
lost  2-1  against  Italy,  and  now  face  a 
tough  watch  against  Germany  on 
Sunday,  the  same  day  as  the 
elections. 

“If  Chancellor  Kohl  really  wants  to 
help  Yeltsin  to  get  re-elected,  he 
should  order  the  Germans  to  score 
an  own  goal  or  two  this  Sunday," 
said  one  Russian  football  fan.  in  a 
bout  of  wishful  thinking.  “If  we 


cannot  beat  the  Germans,  people 
may  deride  it  is  time  to  get  the 
Communists  back  in  power." 

□  While  Russia's  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  may  officially  come  to 
a  dose  today,  nobody  seriously 
expects  the  candidates  to  give  up  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  last  word 
in  the  voter's  ear  before  polls  open  on 
Sunday  morning. 

Communist  Party  activists  in  the 
countryside  are  planning  a  blitz  of 
remote  fanning  regions  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  rural  vote,  where  entire 
communities  are  accustomed  to  vot¬ 
ing  as  one.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  pro- 


Yeltsin  media,  which  has  devoted  the 
lion's  share  of  coverage  to  the 
Kremlin  leader  over  the  past  few 
months  of  campaigning,  is  planning 
a  more  subtle  but  no  less  effective 
tactic. 

Russia's  state-owned  television  is 
screening  Burnt  by  the  Sun,  the 
Oscar-winning  film  by  Nikita 
Mikhalkov,  the  country's  most  fam¬ 
ous  actor-director,  who  is  also  a 
staunch  Yeltsin  supporter. 

The  underlying  message  could  be 
damaging  to  the  Communists’  elec¬ 
tion  hopes.  The  story  recounts  the  last 
day  of  a  famous  Soviet  general,  who 
is  shot  by  Stalin’s  secret  police. 

□  Vladimir  Bryntsalov,  the  ego- 
mzfhiac  billionaire  businessman  and 


presidential  hopeful,  may  not  have  a 
chance  of  winning  the  elections  but 
he  has  left  a  big  impression  on  the 
campaign. 

After  boasting  about  his  wealth, 
sexual  prowess  and  showing  off  his 
young  "trophy  wife"  the  Russian 
entrepreneur  is  now  determined  to 
prove  to  the  country  that  he  has  what 
it  takes  to  rule. 

This  week  he  was  spotted  at  the 
Duma,  the  Russian  parliament 
handing  out  copies  of  a  doctor’s 
certificate  which  he  claimed  proved 
medically  that  he  was  “physically 
and  mentally  fit"  to  run  the  country. 
The  move  may  have  placated  some 
doubters  but  is  unlikely  to  dispel  the 
lingering  misgivings  of  many. 


Historic 
vote  for 
president 
spans  11 
time  zones 
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ON  Sunday,  107  million  Rus¬ 
sians  across  II  time  zones  will 
be  eligible  to  vote  for  die  first 
time  in  the  country's  history 
fora  president  serving  a  four- 
year  term. 

□  Voting:  some  Russians  liv¬ 
ing  in  remote  regions  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  or  serving  in 
Russian  naval  vessels  have 
voted  already.  Others  can  vote 
between  Sam  and  10pm  at  one 
of  the  95.000  polling  stations. 

□  Results:  each  polling  sta¬ 
tion  passes  its  results  lo  its 
territorial  election  commis¬ 
sion.  which  then  passes  on 
regional  totals  to  the  Central 
Election  Commission  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  CEC  must  complete 
its  count  within  15  days. 
Results  must  then  be  an¬ 
nounced  within  three  days  of 
a  total  being  reached. 

□  Observers:  they  will  be 
designated  by  candidates,  as 
well  as  by  Russian  and  inter¬ 
national  organisations.  More 
than  1,100  foreign  observers 
are  expected.  The  Communist 
Party  is  expected  to  mobilise  a 
further  93.000.  They  can  wit¬ 
ness  every  stage  of  voting, 
accompany  mobile  ballot  box¬ 
es,  look  at  voter  lists  and 
appeal  against  the  actions  of 
election  commissions. 

□  Winning:  to  win  in  the  first 
round,  a  candidate  must  get 
50  per  cent  plus  one  of  the 
votes  cast  Failing  that  a 
second  round  will  follow  be¬ 
tween  the  two  most  popular 
candidates. 

□  Transition  of  power  a  new 
Bill  on  the  transition  of  power 
to  a  president-elect  stipulates 
that  the  incumbent  president 
must  stand  down  30  days 
after  the  CEC  has  announced 
the  election  results. 

□  The  candidates:  Boris 

Yeltsin.  65,  President: 
Gennadi  Zyuganov,  51.  Com¬ 
munist;  Grigori  Yavlinsky,  44, 
Yabloko;  Vladimir 

Zhirinovsky.  51.  Liberal  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party;  Mikhail  Gorb¬ 
achev,  65.  former  leaden 
Svyatoslav  Fyodorov.  68.  sur¬ 
geon.  Aleksandr  Lebed,  46. 
former  general:  Vladimir 
Bryntsalov,  49,  businessman. 
Martin  Shakkum.  45,  Russian 
Popular  Socialist  Party;  and 
Yuri  Vlasov.  60.  former  Olym¬ 
pic  weight  lifter. 


Mayor  murdered  ‘to  disrupt  polling’ 


Moscow:  Rival  candidates  in 
Russia’s  presidential  elections 
renewed  their  allegations  of  a 
campaign  of  political  violence 
yesterday,  after  the  Mayor  of  a 
town  near  Moscow  was  shot 
dead  outside  his  home  (Rich¬ 
ard  Beeston  writes). 

Police  said  that  Viktor 
Mosalov,  the  Mayor  of  Zhu¬ 
kovsky,  a  town  that  is  the 


centre  of  Russia's  aerospace 
research,  was  found  in  the 
stairwell  of  his  apartment.  He 
had  been  shot  several  times  in 
the  head. 

The  murder  came  after  the 
explosion  in  a  carriage  of  the 
Moscow  metro  on  Tuesday 
that  left  four  people  dead,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  capital's  Deputy  Mayor. 
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who  was  seriously  injured  last 
week  by  a  bomb  blast. 

President  Yeltsin  said  the 
latest  attack  was  the  work  of 
people  who  wanted  to  under¬ 
mine  the  electoral  process. 
“The  idea  of  the  new  terrorist 
act  against  a  representative  of 
the  authorities  is  evident:  to 
intimidate  people,  to  sow  fear, 
to  undermine  belief  in  public 

Colombian 

President 

cleared 

From  David  Adams 

IN  MIAMI 

A  LATE-NIGHT  vote  in  Co¬ 
lombia's  Congress  cleared 
President  Samper  of  drug  cor¬ 
ruption  charges,  bui  the  coun¬ 
try's  political  crisis  may  be  far 
from  over. 

US  officials  have  insisted 
for  months  that  the  President 
is  guilty  of  using  cocaine  cash 
to  finance  his  1994  election. 
Earlier  this  year  Washington 
declared  it  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  Colombia  an  ally  in  the 
drugs  war.  Now  economic 
sanctions  may  follow. 

The  lower  house  of  Con¬ 
gress,  dominated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Liberal  Party, 
dismissed  the  charges  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  II 1-43. 
The  margin  of  victory  was  no 
surprise  to  President 
Samper’s  critics,  who  allege 
that  the  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  was  manipulated  by 
political  cronies  of  his  who 
are  deeply  involved  in  drug 
corruption. 

In  theory  the  vote  ends  an 
Impeachment  process  and 
clears  the  way  for  Senor 
Samper  to  complete  his  presi¬ 
dential  term,  which  ends  in 
1998.  However,  opponents 
have  vowed  to  continue 
efforts  to  unseat  him.  arguing 
that  his  political  trial  was 
heavily  weighted  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Some  are  already  de¬ 
manding  that  Congress 
declare  its  investigation  null 
and  void  and  reopen  the  case 
against  the  President 

Hours  before  the  vote, 
police  freed  Juan  Carlos 
Gaviria.  the  kidnapped  broth¬ 
er  of  a  former  President  His 
captors,  believed  lo  be  linked 
to  drug  traders  and  left-wing 
guerrillas,  had  threatened  to 
kill  him  if  Congress  cleared 
Senor  Samper. 


order."  the  Russian  leader 
said  in  a  message  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  the  victim’s  family. 

The  suggestion  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  may 
have  been  involved  in  die 
incident  was  dismissed  by 
Gennadi  Zyuganov,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  leader.  He  said 
the  death  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  anarchy  ruling  Russia. 


Bangladesh 
faces  hung 
parliament 

Dhaka:  Bangladesh's  centrist 
Awami  League  strengthened 
its  lead  yesterday  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  second  general  election  in 
four  months,  but  faced  the 
prospect  of  a  hung  parlia¬ 
ment.  Overall  results  will  be 
delayed  by  lib  recounts,  ord¬ 
ered  because  some  voting  was 
disrupted. 

After  an  election  on  Wednes¬ 
day  praised  by  foreign  observ¬ 
ers  despite  sporadic  violence, 
the  Awami  League,  led  by 
Sheikha  Hasina  Wajed.  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  win  power  for 
ihe  first  time  in  21  years.  Bui  it 
will  need  the  support  of  minor¬ 
ity  parties.  (Reuter) 

Nigeria  talks 

London:  After  six  months  of 
refusal.  Nigeria  has  agreed  to 
receive  an  eight-member 
Commonwealth  task  force  to 
discuss  a  return  to  democracy. 
The  talks  will  be  held  at  the 
Commonwealth  Secretariat  in 
London  on  June  24  and  25. 

Bahrain  mission 

London:  Jeremy  Hanley,  For¬ 
eign  Office  Minister,  will  visit 
Bahrain  on  Sunday  for  two 
days  of  talks  with  the  ruling 
al-Khalifa  family.  Riots  by 
Shia  Muslims  and  claims  of 
an  Iranian  plot  to  oust  the 
regime  will  be  discussed. 

Roads  to  ruin 

Atlanta:  Police  in  Georgia 
have  arrested  700  “violent 
felons’1,  clearing  them  off  the 
streets  in  advance  of  the 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held 
here  next  month.  “We  went 
after  the  worst  of  the  worst," 
said  a  police  spokesman. 
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Borges 


the  man 


for  whom  the 
only  truth  was  a  lie 


Jorge  Luis  Borges  died  in 
Geneva  on  this  day  ten 
years  ago.  The  Argentine 
short-story  writer  was  the 
most  revered  Latin  American 
writer  of  his  time. 

Without  Borges,  there  would 
be  no  Garda  Marquez,  italo 
Calvtno,  or  Julian  Barnes.  To¬ 
day.  his  name  is  probably  better 
known  than  his  work,  which  in 
English  enjoyed  modish  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Then 
it  dropped  from  view. 

Three  years  ago.  I  was  asked  to 
review  a  new  book  on  Borges. 
The  commission  came  with  wor¬ 
ries  about  Borges’s  reactionary 
politics.  1  concentrated  on  his  wit 
and  imagination.  The  review  did 
not  appear. 

This,  perhaps,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  depths  to  which  Borges’s 
reputation  had  sunk  in  some 
quarters.  He  had  pledged  his 
allegiance  to  “conservatism"  in 
the  1960s.  He  had  condoned 
Argentine  Fascist  generals  in  the 
1970s.  Only  in  the  1980s  did  he 
attempt  mare  measured  public 
utterances. 

Readers  of  The  Times  will 
remember  a  wry  Borges  poem 
that  the  paper  published  three 
months  after  the  end  of  the 
Falklands  conflict.  Juan  Lopez 
and  John  Ward.  A  statement 
from  the  writer  read:  “ft  seems  to 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
say  in  England  that  not  all  of  us 
Argentinians  are  demented." 

Borges  was  indeed  far  from 
demented.  He  had  one  of  the 
great  literary  intelligences  of  the 
century,  equal  with  W.H. 
Auden's  in  its  range  and  com¬ 
plexity.  He  wrote  the  finest 
Spanish  prose  since  Cervantes. 
In  his  famous  stories,  first  made 
available  here  in  a  volume  called 
Labyrinths,  he  revolutionised  the 
art  of  fiction.  In  this  light,  his 
“politics"  seem  a  trifling  matter. 

Borges  was  bom  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1899  of  middle-class 
parents  and  of  mixed  ancestry; 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  possibly 
Jewish  and,  most  important  of  ail 
for  "Georgie"  (as  Borges  was 
known  to  family  and  dose 
friends),  with  an  English  grand¬ 
mother.  English  was  spoken  at 
home  along  with  Spanish.  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  was  pivotal 
throughout  his  life. 

The  Borgeses  moved  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  in  1914.  Borges'S  father 
had  terrible  eyesight  and  was 
seeking  a  cure— in  vain.  His  son 
inherited  the  condition  which 


On  the  tenth  anniversaiy  of  the 
death  of  the  writer  Jorge  Luis 
Borges,  his  life  and  legacy  are 
examined  by  James  Woodall 


eventually  made  him  the  most 
famous  blind  writer  of  the  20th 
century  after  James  Joyce. 

Trapped  in  Switzerland  by  the 
First  World  War.  Borges  was 
educated  in  Geneva,  where  he 
discovered  Waft  Whitman,  Scho¬ 
penhauer  and  Expressionism. 
The  family  returned  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  1921.  There,  Borges 
published  three  volumes  of  poet¬ 
ry  before  he  was  30.  He  turned 
exclusively  to  prose  —  essays  and 
criticism  —  in  the  1930s,  return¬ 
ing  to  poetry  only  in  the  late 
1950s,  after  he'd  gone  blind.  After 
a  grave  illness  in  193S,  he  was 
inspired  to  try  fiction, 
something  he'd  al¬ 
ways  been  nervous 
about. 

The  result  was  a 
strange  fable  called 
Pierre  Menard,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Quixote, 
published  in  1939. 

The  story  was  a  hy¬ 
brid  of  critical  essay 
and  detective  story,  in 
which  a  dead  poet 
attempts  to  “rewrite" 

Cervantes  by  repro- 
during  the  text  of 
Don  Quixote.  It  was  the  first  of 
33  extraordinary  tales  an  which 
Borges'S  reputation  now  lies. 

Through  two  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  in  Buenos  Aires.  Ficdones 
0944)  and  El  Aleph  (1949).  Bor¬ 
ges  explored  the  outer  reaches  of 
fictional  reality.  He  built  improb¬ 
able  worlds  and  created  meta¬ 
physical  mayhem  with  punitive 
concision. 

The  Peruvian  novelist 
Mario  Vargas  LJosa  first 
read  Borges  in  the  1950s: 
“Borges  is  clearly  the 
most  important  writer  in  Span¬ 
ish  of  the  century.  He  changed 
the  orientation  of  the  language, 
which  is  exuberant,  emotive, 
sentimental.  Borges  pulled  Span¬ 
ish  out  of  this  tradition,  and 
turned  it  into  a  language  that 
was  intelligent,  unadorned,  pre¬ 
cise.  He  also  created  diverse 
worlds,  which  were  personal. 


‘In  his 
view, 
fiction  is, 
in  the  end, 
preferable 
to  fact’ 


cosmopolitan,  and  open  to  so 
many  curiosities." 

In  doing  this.  Borges  suggest¬ 
ed  something  many  Fbst-Mod- 
emist  writers  have  since  tried  but 
invariably  failed  to  echo:  that  the 
so-called  “realities"  fiction  has 
traditionally  described  are  fraud¬ 
ulent  The  only  thing  left  for  a 
writer  to  do  is  to  celebrate  his 
pretence,  and  revel  in  the  tricks 
—  in  Borges’s  case,  labyrinths, 
talismanic  coins,  daggers,  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  fake  scholars  —  at 
his  disposal. 

Yet  underlying  this  apparently 
nihilistic  position  is  the  playful 
■  paradox  central  to 
Borges's  world  view: 
fiction  is,  in  the  end. 
preferable  to  fact 
By  the  early  1950s, 
his  revolutionary 
work  was  done.  He 
became  a  public  fig¬ 
ure,  at  home  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National 
library  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and,  in  the 
1960s,  when  transla¬ 
tions  of  his  stories 
had  brought  him 
global  renown,  as  a 
lecturer.  He  continued  to  write, 
verse  mainly,  and  some  stories. 

Above  ail,  he  became  “Bor¬ 
ges",  talkative,  professional,  ge¬ 
nial,  who  adored  die  world 
looking  in  on  him  (largely 
because  he  couldn’t  see  it),  yet 
revealing  little  of  the  sweet- 
n  a  lured,  emotionally  clumsy 
man  he  remained. 

“First  and  foremost,"  he  said  in 
1972,  “I  think  of  myself  as  a 
reader,  then  as  a  poet,  then  as  a 
prose  writer."  Borges  never 
courted  fame  as  a  writer,  but  by 
the  early  1970s  he  had  attained 
guru  status — the  founder,  it  was 
thought,  of  an  exciting  new 
school  of  Latin  American  fiction 
called  Magic  Realism. 

Borges  cared  nothing  for  this. 
Garcia  Marquez  began  writing 
under  Borges's  mesmeric  spell, 
and  the  association  of  the  two 
writers  ever  since  has  saddled 
Borges,  misleadingly,  with  the 


Magic  Realist  tag.  He  was,  more 
simply,  a  prose  innovator  who 
happened  to  be  Argentine. 

Borges  was  also  a  private  man. 
He  Jived  with  his  mother  in  a 
modest  flat  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
most  of  his  life.  He  fell  celibately 
in  love  many  times,  and  even  got 
married,  briefly  —  aged  68  —  to  a 
woman  he’d  courted  40  years 
before.  "His  relations  with 
women,  sex,"  observes  Vargas 
Llosa.  “these  things  created  an 
enormous  emptiness  in  Borges  — 
yet  without  which  he  wouldn’t 
have  been  the  genius  he  was." 

Until  his  death,  Borges 
travelled,  gave  hun¬ 
dreds  of  interviews, 
and  made  ill-consid¬ 
ered  comments  about  world  af¬ 
fairs.  His  acceptance  of  an  award 
from  Chile's  General  Pinochet  in 
1976  was  probably  the  nail  in  the 
Nobel  Prize  coffin.  That  he  never 
won  it  is  seen  today  as  one  of  the 
committee's  greatest  blunders. 

Politically.  Borges  was  consis¬ 
tent  in  just  one  area:  his  passion¬ 
ate  hatred  of  Juan  Peron.  the 
dictator  who  ruled  Argentina  from 
1946  to  1955  (and  again  briefly  in 
1973).  In  most  other  matters  of 
public  sensitivity.  Borges  was 
often  naive  or  frivolous. 

Yet' to  despise  Borges  for  his 
politics  shows  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  man  for  whom  the  only 
truth  was  a  lie,  and  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  world  as  a  phantasma¬ 
goria:  by  turns  an  illusory  joke 
and  a  labyrinthine  hell. 

His  final  years  were  tightened 
tty  die  companionship  of  a 
woman  some  40  years  his  junior, 
named  Maria  Kodama-  He  mar¬ 
ried  her  weeks  before  his  death 
from  cancer  in  June  1986. 

Kodama  is  the  inheritor  of  his 
estate.  Only  last  autumn 
Borges’s  Spanish  copyrights  be¬ 
came  stabilised  with  a  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  deal  done  on 
Kodama’s  behalf.  The  future  of 
Borges's  work  in  English  is  more 
doubtful.  What  is  certain  is  that 
books  about  the  man  will 
abound.  The  greatest  challenge 
for  them  all  will  be  to  address  his 
magisterial  radicalism  head-on. 
and  to  accept  his  capricious 
politics  for  what  they  were: 
capricious.  As  he  told  The  Times 
in  1980:  “I  have  no  posts.  I  am  a 
freeman." 

•James  Woodall’s  biography .  Bor¬ 
ges,  The  Man  hi  the  Mirror  of  the 
Book,  will  be  published  bvHodderon 
July  4. 
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Bom  in  Buenos  Aires,  Borges  had  an  English  grandmother.  English  was  spoken  at  home  along  with  Spanish 


NOTICE  TO  EXISTING  BARCLAYS 
MORTGAGE  CUSTOMERS 

Variable  mortgage  rates  for  existing  borrowers 
will  change  as  follows: 


Barclays  Mongage  Rate 

(Centrally  administered  mortgages  1 
Interest  charged  monthly 

Barclays  Home  Mortgage  Rate 

(Branch  based  mortgages  only-) 

Interest  charged  quarterly 

Old  rate 

7.25% 

7.25% 

New  rate 

6.99% 

Effective  from  lsr  August  1996 

6.99% 

Effective  from  1st  August  1996 

Telephone:  0800  000  929 
Monday  to  Friday,  S.OOam  -  8.00pm 
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“GOOD  morning.  Blunkel 
Blunket  Blandy  and  Junket 
Dorothy  speaking,  how  can  I 
help  you?"  The  voice  trills 
from  the  end  of  the  phone 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
telephone  central  heating 
salesman  on  his  97th  call. 

You  can't  pick  up  a  phone 
now  without  a  “Peterborough 
Pipe  fitters,  Lynette  here,  how 
can  I  help?"  or  “Tong  ’a’  Curt 
Hair  Salon,  Lorraine  speak¬ 
ing,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  latest  addition  to  the 
fed-good  canon  is  directory 
inquiries.  After  an  apparently 
successful  trial  period,  all 
calls  will  now  be  answered, 
not  with  "Directories,  which 


Don’t  call  us . . .  please 


ourselves  that  despite  the  fact 
we’re  all  trying  to  make 
money  we  really  are  nice  and 
land  to  each  other.  But  the 
resulting  word  marathon  is 
not  just  robotic  but  can  be 
nosy  and  intrusive. 

Most  firms  now  refuse  to 
put  you  through  to  their  staff 
untfl  after  an  exhausting  se¬ 
ries  of  questions  and  accom¬ 


panying  beeps.  “May  1  ask 
who’s  calling?"  Brenda /- 
Graham /Colin  asks,  before  a 
monotone  of  bleeps  and 
clicks.  Then  it’s  “Just  putting 
you  through."  Just  putting 
you  through  would  be  fine, 
thanks. 

A  receptionist  for  a  Firm  of 
City  lawyers  explained  that 
she  asked  for  a  name  so  that 


she  could  announce  it  to 
partners,  who  could  then 
greet  clients  in  a  friendly,  per¬ 
sonalised  manner.  “Hello,  Mr 
Jamieson.  I  was  just  looking 
through  your  interesting  file. 
Thank  you  for  calling." 

But  what  happens  if  the 
receptionist  comes  back  and 
says  "I’m  sorry.  Gloria 
Blenkinsop  is  away  from  her 


desk  at  present"?  Are  duty  just 
not  then  for  you?  They  could 
be  monitoring  their  calls. 
That  isn't  personal  and 
friendly  at  all,  it’s  sinister. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  Soon, 
Cynthia  will  be  giving  her  star 
sign,  favoured  breakfast  cere¬ 
al  and  views  on  the  American 
presidency,  and  we  will  be 
giving  our  favourite  colour 
and  a  description  of  the. 
person  we  want  to  speak  to. 

Please,  cant  we  just  go  back 
to  saying  HdUo? 


b£  Katiiryn  JCnight 


number?”  but  “Good  morn¬ 
ing.  Cynthia  speaking,  which 
number  do  you  require?" 

“It's  proved  very  popular," 
a  BT  spokesman  says.  “The 
operators  said  they  felt  it 
established  a  rapport  with 
customers  and  people  do  like 
that  personal  touch." 

This  is  simply  not  true. 
People  don't  care  if  a  rottwei¬ 
ler  answers  the  telephone  as 
long  as  they  get  Iheir  number, 
preferably  inside  ten  seconds. 

This  friendly  approach  is 
part  of  the  pernicious  “Have  a 
nice  day"  insincerity  from 
across  the  water  and  the 
Nineties  need  to  convince 


Starting  in  October  we  shall  be 
resuming  our  flight  series  direct 
from  London  Catwick  to  Agra  for 
the  Taj  Mahal  and  in  the  process 
avoiding  the  tedium  of  travelling 
to  and  from  Delhi  and  permitting 
the  traveller  to  see  that  which  he 
has  come  to  see  and  able  to  relax 
and  explore  other  parts  of 
Rajasthan  at  an  easy  pace  and 
when  the  weather  is  at  its  most 
pleasant.  Our  arrangement 
indudes  the  International  flight  to 
and  from  Agra,  visits  to  the 
Taj  Mahal  and  Red  Fort,  7  nights 
accommodation  at  either  the 
SstarAgra  Clarks  Shiraz  hotel  or 
alternatively  at  the  5-star  deluxe 
Mughal  Sheraton  at  a  modest  sup¬ 
plement  A  variety  of  optional  visits 
to  Jaipur,  Fatehpur  Sikri. 
SOcindra,  Bharatpur  and  Delhi  are 
available.  Alternatively  you  may 
elect  to  just  relax  and  enjoy  the 
frdlities  of  jraur  chosen  hoteL 
See  the  Taj  Mahal  set  in  formal 
gardens  on  the  River  Jumna, 
which  was  begun  in  1630  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jahan  for  his 


A  Special  Announcement 

Moghuls  &  Maharajahs 

-  j  London  to  the  Taj  Mahal  Direct 

7  nights  from  £395.00 


favourite  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal. 
The  building  is  of  white  marble 
and  has  pietra-dura  inlay  work 
of  extraordinary  delicacy. 
Later  continue  to  the  Red 
Fort  a  complete  Moghul 
city  in  itself,  buflt  byAkbar 
and  enclosed  by  turreted, 
red  sandstone  walls. 

See  the  many  court¬ 
yards  and  marble 
halls,  including  the 
suite  of  rooms  where 
Shah  Jahan  was  im¬ 
prisoned  fee-  the  last 
seven  years  of  his 
life  by  Ids  son  Aur- 
angzeb  and  where 
he  efied  looking  at 
the  Taj  MahaL 


DEPARTURE  DATES  &  PRICES 
Ibenfef't-per  posen  ha  twin 

19% 

Oct  1*,  8*.  15*.  22 *  29*  -..£495 

Nov  5*  12*.  19*,  26* _ £495 

Dec  3, 10, 17 _ .£495 

Dec  24, 31 _ -£550 

1997 

January  7, 14, 21, 28 _ £495 

February  4, 11. 18, 25 - £495 

March  4, 11, 18 - £495 

March  25- . — . -£550 

April  1, 8, 15, 22, 29 _ £495 

Single  Supplement _ — £165 

*1nSata  that  the  fastS)  pbos  sokxScdedsit 
rfabffrt£395jQ0 

Supplements  for  Mogul  Shenttoa 

Twin:  £79  -  Single:  £190 
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hosts,  excursion  to  T*j  MstW  and  Red  Foil 
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A  five-a-side  football 
And  their  coach. 


A  surprising  number  of  people  need  to  carry  a  surprising  number  of  people. 
(Judging  from  the  popularity  of  our  new  Hijet  people  carrier  that  is.) 

It  has  six  seats,  five  doors  (two  of  them  sliding)  and  twin  sunroofs. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  number  of  all  is  its  price.  Just  £8,497  on  the  road. 


NO-NONSENSE  VEHICLES  FROM  JAPAN 


And  their 


For  more  information  on  the  Hijet  send  this  coupon'  ^ 
j  10  Daihatsu  information  Services.  FREEPOST  506,  Sandwich.  I 
Kent  CT13  9fiR  Or  Freephone  0800  S2J  700. 
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PRICE  COmteCT  AT  TIME  of  GOING  TO  PRESS  HaumS  VAT.  DELIVERY.  NUMBER  PUTES  t*T  U J5  MC  WT)  and  mu  MONTHS-  Rone  FUND  ICENCE  177.  EACH  VEHlOi  OF  TWO  MODEL  15  A  PASSENGER  CONVERSION  OF  a  HUH  HOtSrfMP  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE 
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THE  TIMES  FRIDAY  JUNE  14  1996 

The  one-time  star  of  the  gossip  columns  is  back  in  London,  still  worried  about  his  laundry 

My  wife 
said  ‘from 
tomorrow 
morning  I 

am  Lady 
Previn 
and  don’t 
you  forget’ 


Andre  Previn  is  in 
town,  knighted  in 
this  year’s  Honours 
List  He  was  delight¬ 
ed  when  a  jazz-playing  friend 
wrote  to  say;  "i  now  know  two 
Knights —you  and  Gladys” 
We  had  an  early  breakfast 
at  the  Savoy  before  he  went  off 
to  record  Desert  Island  Discs 
—  another  accolade.  It  was 
“fiendish"  to  choose,  he  said. 
“I  wish  people  wouldn't  re¬ 
gard  music  and  musicians  as 
they  do  die  rankings  at  Wim¬ 
bledon:  Mozart  one,  Agassi 
two ..." 

Mozart  is  his  number  one, 
however.  The  other  night  he 
was  cheered  to  the  Barbican’s 
rafters  —  conducting  the  LSO 
and  the  brilliant  young  soloist 
Gil  Shaham  on  his  Stradivari- 
us  —  after  the  Mozart  Third 
Violin  Concerto. 

Previn  at  67  has  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  tiny,  slightly 
stooping,  bespectacled  figure, 
custom-built  for  the  podium. 
"There  is  no  vestige  of  the 
gossipoohimn  glamour  that 
surrounded  him  in  the '  days 
when  he  wore  a  long  fringe 


and  “shameless"  hipster 
flares.  During  our  breakfast  a 
woman  from  another  table 
came  up  and  said;  “You  look 
like  someone  I  know.  Are  you 
Mr  Sandbank?"  fHe  enjoyed 
this  name;  he  tells  of  an  MGM 
doorman  named  Kenneth 
Hollywood,  and  Lassie's  train¬ 
er  who  was  "actually  called 
Wiearherwax") 

Previn  heard  abour  his  hon¬ 
orary  knighthood  (for  “fur¬ 
thering  the  artistic 
interchange  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States")  at 
home  in  rural  New  York  State. 
At  first  he  assumed  the  call 
from  Sir  John  Kerr,  our  man 
in  Washington,  was  one  of  his 
joker  friends.  “Then  I  asked  if 
it  would  be  all  right  to  tell 
people  —  and  realised  there 
was  nobody  home,  so  I  told 
Barley,  my  labrador,  who  was 
very  unimpressed." 

The  presentation  of  the  KBE 
and  its  “Ruritanian-style 
star  burst  medallion"  took 
place  at  the  embassy.  Sir  John 
had  unearthed  from  the  BBC 
the  tape  of  an  old  Morecambe 
and  Wise  Show  with  Previn 


The  maestro’s  back  in  town:  “You  get  that  nightly  renewal  through  music”  says  Previn.  “It’s  all  worth  it.  because  it’s  simply  the  best  profession  in  the  world” 
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playing  stooge:  “So  150  people 
in  black  tie  and  medals  and 
sashes  just  fell  about.  It  was 
sweet  thing  lo  do.  because  my 
children  saw  it  for  the  first 
time." 

His  wife  since  1982  —  his 
fourth  —  is  the  former  Heath¬ 
er  Sneddon,  an  elegant  En¬ 
glishwoman  whose  natural 
habitat  is  a  Surrey  garden 
with  a  basket  over  one  arm. 
She  and  their  12-year-old  son 
Lukas  rw/io  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  guitarist  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  mascot  of  five  orchestras 
including  the  LSO")  were  just 
off  to  visit  her  parents  in 
Woking.  “Because  of  her  back¬ 
ground  —  her  father  was  in  the 
Foreign  Office  —  my  wife  does 
enjoy  the  idea  of  being  Lady 
Previn.  "I  know  you  are  so  laid 
back  that  no  awards  have  any 
effect  on  you,’  she  said,  ‘but 
starting  tomorrow  morning  1 
am  Lady  Previn  and  don’t  you 
forget  it.’ " 

So  completely  has  Previn 
excised  his  old  self  from  the 
record  that  he  makes  no 
mention  in  Who's  Who  of 


There  was 
nobody  home,  so 
I  told  Barley,  my 
labrador,  about 
the  knighthood. 

He  was  very 
unimpressed’ 


former  wives:  neither  Dory 
Previn,  who  still  sings  her 
soulful  songs  of  love  and  loss, 
nor  Mia  Farrow,  although  he 
does  acknowledge  their  six 
children,  including  twin  sons 
of  26.  He  told  me  he  would  not 
be  answering  any  personal 
questions,  even  from  Sue 
Lawley. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  materi¬ 
al  here  for  Tony  Palmer,  who 
is  making  Previn  the  subject  of 
another  enthralling  film  biog¬ 
raphy  for  the  South  Bank 
Show,  centring  on  the  opera 
Previn  has  written  for  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company, 
opening  in  Oaober  1998.  It  is 
an  operatic  version  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams’s  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire  -  ‘1  always 
said  it  was  an  opera  but  the 
music  was  missing." 

Previn  has  become  the  con¬ 
summate  conductor-composer 

—  Conductor  Laureate  of  the 
LSO,  which  he  ran  for  1 1  years 

—  with  a  deep  affinity  with 
Vaughan  Williams  and  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  interpret  new  work  by 
English  composers. 

“In  America.  1  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  conductor.  Here,  I  take  it 


THE 

VALERIE 

GROVE 

INTERVIEW 


for  granted  that  1  am  an 
English  conductor.  And  in 
Germany,  there  is  a  new 
coffee-table  book  of  famous 
German  conductors,  and  I’m 
in  it." 

He  was  born  in  Berlin.  His 
family  sailed  for  America  in 
1938  and  fetched  up  in  Holly¬ 
wood  because  his  lawyer 
father  yearned  for  the  sun¬ 
shine  seen  in  a  Loretta  Young 
movie. 

Young  Andre  learnt  English 
from  films  (a  good  thing,  he 
says,  that  this  was  before  the 
era  of  Tarantino)  and  at  16  he 
was  already  composing  film 
music  for  MGM.  His  charm¬ 
ing  and  funny  memoir  of  his 
Hollywood  years.  No  Minor 
Chords,  was  so  well  written 
his  friend  Philip  Roth  wrote 
him  a  note  saying:  “One  more 
of  these,  and  I  conduct." 

Hollywood  in  the  1940s  was 
teeming  with  great  musical 
figures  from  Europe:  he 
played  ping-pong  with 
Schoenberg,  and  gave  a  recital 
of  Stravinsky’s  Piano  Sere¬ 
nade.  while  Stravinsky  and 
Aidous  Huxley  sat  in  the  front 
row.  Gene  Kelly  and  Fred 
Astaire  both  tried,  but  failed, 
to  teach  him  even  the  simplest 
dance  step.  “My  God,"  said 
Astaire.  “  I  had  to  teach  this 
step  to  a  bear  in  a  circus 
once,  and  he  caught  on  pretty 
smartly." 

In  1989,  a  Disney  mogul 
tried  to  woo  him  back  to 
Hollywood.  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg  invited 
Previn  to  his  home,  which 
made  Versailles  look  like  a 
toolshed.  and  asked  him  to 
remake  Fantasia.  But  there 
was  a  catch.  “Frankly,"  said 
Katzenberg,  “  I  gorra  tell  you 
there’s  not  a  single  piece  of 
classical  music  that  knocks  my 
socks  off." 

Would  Previn  do  Fantasia 
with  Beatles  music  insTead? 
“He  was  wonderfully  nice  and 
polite,"  Previn  says.  “And  once 
1  had  turned  him  down,  he  just 
said  'OK,  we’ll  find  someone 
else’.  And  I  thought,  nothing 
has  ever  really  changed  there" 
Like  all  world-class  musi¬ 
cians  he  has  his  life  booked  up 


for  years:  he  will  come  back  to 
the  LSO  and  the  Vienna  Phil 
every  year  (the  Musikverein  in 
Vienna  is  for  him  the  most 
thrilling  concert  hall  in  the 
world)  and  always  fits  in 
favourite  orchestras  like  the 
New  York  Phil  and  the  Boston 
Symphony.  “Ii  telescopes  your 
life.  But  h  can  get  out  of  hand: 
my  wife  said  to  me  the  other 
day  *we  haven’t  been  to  Paris 
in  years’,  and  I  said  without 
thinking,  Tf's  not  one  of  my 
favourite  orchestras’." 

He  tells  a  spooky  rale  of 
touring  Germany  last  year.  In 
the  medieval  city  of  Lubeck. 
during  a  walk  with  Gil 
Shaham,  he  saw  some  books 
with  old  German  lettering  in 
an  antiquarian  bookseller's 


‘No  one  forces  us 
into  it.  You 
honestly  don’t  do 
it  for  the  money. 
It’s  just  what  we 
do.  We  get  our 
reward  in  music’ 


window.  “I  said.  'My  father 
once  had  a  library  full  of  books 
like  this’.  Later.  Gil  said  why 
don't  you  go  back  and  buy 
one?  First  we  couldn’t  find  the 
shop,  and  were  just  about  to 
give  up.  when  \  saw  it  again, 
went  in.  and  bought  two 
Thomas  Manns:  The  Magic 
Mountain  and  Budden  br¬ 


ooks.  That  evening,  in  my 
Hamburg  hotel.  1  undid  the 
little  parcel  —  and  one  of  those 
books  was  my  father’s.  He  had 
signed  his  name  in  it. 

“That’s  Twilight  Zone .  isn’t 
it?  A  world  war  had  inter¬ 
vened.  My  father  was  never  in 
Lubeck.  1  wasn’t  meant  to  be 
in  Lubeck.  And  where  have  his 
books  been  for  50-odd  years?  I 
told  the  story  to  my  son 
Fletcher,  a  smart  and  enter¬ 
taining  young  man  of  22  who 
was  doing  his  German  degree 
near  Hamburg,  and  he  said. 
’Listen,  pop.  I  don’t  elect  to 
believe  this’.  Elect  to  believe!  I 
said,  ‘Don’t  get  fancy  with 
me’." 

Previn  gets  by  on  five  hours’ 
sleep  a  night.  His  schedule 
this  week  included  audition¬ 
ing  singers  at  Covent  Garden, 
rehearsing  concerts,  a  day’s 
recording,  performing  at  the 
Barbican  with  Dame  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa  last  night,  and  a 
chamber  concert  next  Tues¬ 
day.  Musicians  in  Britain,  he 
says,  are  woefully  underpaid. 
“Consider  this:  there  are  per¬ 
haps  15  world-class  orchestras, 
each  comprising  100  musi¬ 
cians.  That’s  only  1,500  people 
who  make  the  world's  great 
music  —  they  deserve  some¬ 
thing  special. 

“I  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  the  Curtis  Institute, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  best  music 
school  in  the  world.  I  tried  to 
tell  them  the  facts  of  life  for  a 
professional  musician,  which 
are  basically  not  about  glam¬ 
our,  but  figuring  out  how  to 
get  your  laundry  done. 

“We’ve  just  come  back  from 
a  tour,  eight  cities  in  eight 
days,  suitcases,  and  airports. 


and  being  gone  From  the 
people  you  love.  Around  this 
time  l  always  swear  that  I’m 
never  going  to  have  a  schedule 
like  tius  again. 

"But  I  have  to  say  this.  First, 
no  one  forces  us  into  it  You 
honestly  don’t  do  it  for  the 
money.  And  you  don’t  do  it 
because  it  will  be  good  for  your 
career,  because  you’ve  got 
there  already. 

“What  is  left?  It’s  just  what 
we  do.  This  will  sound  like 
Pollyanna,  but  we  get  our 
reward  every  night,  in  the 
fleeting  two  hours  of  music. 

“Often,  on  a  lour,  you  get  off 
a  bus  and  arrive  in  a  dreadful 


hall,  with  terrible  acoustics, 
and  the  audience  is  straight 
from  hell,  and  you  go  out  onto 
the  stage  thinking  ‘let’s  just 
play  and  get  outa  here’,  but 
after  about  one  minute  you 
know  you  can’t  do  that 
because  the  only  person  you 
might  possihly  be  punishing  is 
the  composer — and  he’s  dead. 
So  often  the  most  adverse 
conditions  provoke  the  most 
exciting  performances. 

‘You  get  that  nightly  renew¬ 
al.  through  music,  which  is 
inevitably  better  than  you  are. 
It's  all  worth  it,  because  it's 
simply  the  best  profession  in 
the  world.” 


5  GOOD  HEALTH  IS  GOOD 


v  Call  for  yourfre&management  pack 


ALL  CALLS*CHARGED  AT  LOCAL* RATE* 


Reducing  Risks  - 
JiixLv  Protecting  People 


FINAL  EXECUTION  OF  DRASTIC  DISPOSAL  ORDER 
SHORT  NOTICE  OF  A  VERY  IMPORTANT 

UNRESERVED  DISPOSAL 
AUCTION 

of  130  Bales  -  Bin  of  Lading  No  096-899-12001 

Now  have  been  cleared  from  HM  Customs  and  Excise 
bond  VAT  and  duties  paid  together  with  a  carefully 
assembled  consignment  of  exceptionally  fine  and  medium 
quality  hand-made  valuable 

Persian,  Islamic 
&  Oriental  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Runners  &  Kilims 

By  order  of  trustees,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Persia  in  conjunction  with  collection 
order  and  remitting  fund  to  the  Central  Pledge  Bank  of 
Iran  ha  wig  met  the  guaranteed  bill  of  payment  by  an 
Independent  Financial  institute.  Benefited  from  extreme 
devaluation  of  Persian  money  against  the  major  baskets 
of  currencies  final  decision  has  been  taken  to  lift  the 
reserve  and  reduce  prices  drastically  to  ensure  complete 
disposal. 

ON 

VENUE  1  -  Saturday  15  June  96  at  11.00am 
(View  from  10.00am)  at 

FORTE  POST  HOUSE  HOTEL. 
South  Minims.  (June  23  of  M25) 

Nr  St.  Albans,  Herts. 


VENUE  2  -  Saturday  15  June  96  at  4.00pm 
(View  from  3.00pm)  at 

THE  SWALLOW  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL, 
147  Cromwell  Road, 

South  Kensington,  London  SW5 


VENUE  3  -  Sunday  16  June  96 

at  3.00pm  (View  from  2.00pm)  at 

THE  MONTCALM  HOTEL, 

34  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
Marble  Arch,  London  W1 

Inventory  includes  old  antique  and  contempomiy  Persian 
and  eastern  hand  knotted  pile  and  flat  weave  rugs  in  wool 
and  silk  of  outstanding  merit  and  quality. 

M  Sbokri  &  Associates  Ltd.  Tel  0181  202  1513 


IT’S  BATTERY  IS  1,392,000  KM  IN  DIAMETER 

comes  m  a  much  handier,  easy  to  wear  size.  The  Citizen  Eco-Drive.  Just  a  few  minutes  murky  light  is  enough  to  make  it  run  and  run.  Powered  by  light.  Quartz  accuracy. 

The  power  of  the  s  from  £89.50,  Titanium  model  illustrated,  £245.  3  year  guarantee.  For  more  details  call  01753  897  210.  This  watch  is  going  to  be  big.  OCITIZEN  EcO-DriVG 

No  battery  change.  No  hassle. _ - 


% 
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Philip  Howard 


■  From  Don  Giovanni  to 
Don  Carlos,  operas  are  set  in 
Spain,  but  not  in  Spanish 

Ma  in  fspagna  son  gid  miile  e  tre! 
“But  in  Spain  he's  already  had  a 
thousand  and  three.”  Even  billion¬ 
aire  barbarians  who  would  pay  a  grand  not 
to  be  forced  to  sleep  through  grand  opera, 
as  well  as  buffs  who  have  known  Madam 
Butterfly  since  she  was  a  chrysalis,  can  sing 
along  with  Leporello’s  catalogue  of  Don 
Giovanni's  conquests.  But  they  never  slop  to 
consider  die  curious  affair  of  the  opera  in 
Spain.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  Especially  in 
this  week  when  Don  Carlos  opened  the 
Verdi  festival  at  Covent  Garden  and  there 
was  a  melodrama  over  the  reopening  of  the 
Madrid  Opera  House.  In  a  mission  state¬ 
ment  of  managerial  ineptitude  that  makes 
even  Covent  Garden  look  almost  efficient, 
the  Madrid  house  has  been  dosed  for  ten 
years  for  refurbishment. 

The  opera  in  Spain  stays  mainly  inane. 
There  are  great  Spanish  opera  singers  and 
old  opera  houses  in  the  Iberian  world,  one 
even  halfway  up  the  Amazon  at  Manaus.  But 
the  Spanish  singers,  like  Leporella 
sing  in  Italian,  or  German,  or  French  or 
even  in  English.  Of  the  20  premier-division 
operas,  half  are  set  in  Spain,  and  half  of 
those  in  Seville.  The  prisoners  in  Fidelio 
emerge  from  darkness  into  the  white  sun¬ 
light  in  Seville,  Carmen  goes  down  from  the 
sunlight  into  toe  dark  outside  the  bullring  in 
Seville.  In  Spain.  Figaro  intrigues,  Don 
PasquaJe  does  the  decent  thing  for  young 
lovers.  II  Trovafore  serenades,  there  is  more 
to  Emani  than  meets  the  eye,  and  Count 
Almaviva  sexually  harasses  Susanna.  There 
is  a  Wagnerian  Spanish  opera.  Parsifal's 
Grail  Mountain  is  in  south-eastern  Spain, 
contrary  to  the  geograplty  of  the  German 
Minnesingers.  Even  in  the  larks  around  the 
Turkish  seraglio,  Constanze  and  Belmonte 
are  Spanish  lovers.  But  they  make  love  in 
German  or  Italian,  not  Spanish. 

The  curious  affair  of  the  opera  in  Spain  is 
that  it  is  ail  foreigners  soaring  and  booming 
about  foreign  notions  of  Spain.  The  opera 
bibles  list  about  30  Spanish  opera  com¬ 
posers,  induding  some  like  Falla  of  whom 
even  non-operamanes  have  heard.  But  Isaac 
AJbtnizls  Merlin,  part  of  a  projected  Arthur¬ 
ian  trilogy,  remains  unperformed. 

So  why  no  great  Spanish  opera,  in  toe 
camp  art  imitating  ancient  Greek  singing- 
and-dandng  with  chorus  and  story?  And 
named  from  the  Latin  “the  works",  cognate 
linguistically  with  hors  d’oeuvre,  operation 
and  average?  There  are  some  runners  as 
explanations.  You  could  say  that  there  were 
no  great  Spanish  composers  between  the 
Renaissance  and  the  20th  century.  You 
might  suggest  that  the  guitar  destroyed 
Spanish  music.  Zarzuela,  the  bizarre  Span¬ 
ish  comic  operetta,  diverted  talents  that 
might  otherwise  have  composed  and  written 
opera.  Spain,  having  been  briefly  the  world’s 
superpower,  was  an  exotic  land  of  extremes, 
so  European  composers  looked  to  Spain  for 
politically  dangerous  themes,  just  as  Shake¬ 
speare  set  his  contemporary  leaders  in  Rome 
or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  If  Figaro  was 
singing  a  man’s  a  man  for  a'that,  it  was  more 
safely  set  in  Seville  than  Paris. 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  it  opera  is  the 
oddest  of  arts.  It  is,  of  course,  about 
emotion  as  much  as  thinking.  I  take  my 
opera  (muddfly)  mostly  from  scratched  vinyl 
of  a  certain  age.  But  in  its  odd  way  it  is 
high  an.  What  we  need  is  a  guide,  because, 
even  with  the  best  intentions  always,  I  am 
never  actually  going  to  read  the  libretto 
and  the  music  before  1  listen.  Peter  Gell¬ 
hom  is  such  a  guide.  For  years  he  was 
conductor  at  Gryndeboume  and  Covent 
Garden.  He  now  plays  the  piano,  sings  all 
parts  from  Queen  of  the  Night  to  Osmin. 
thumps  on  toe  piano  with  his  script,  and 
guides  us  through  an  opera,  even 
Gdtterdammerung,  in  three  hours. 

Gellhom  has  taken  us  groupies  through 
toe  Ring,  and  will  wind  up  his  Verdi  season 
with  Falstaff  at  Burgh  House,  Hampstead, 
on  July  4.  He  explains  the  humour  as  well  as 
toe  leitmotifs  in  Wagner.  Until  I  met 
Gellhom,  1  found  the  music  wonderful  but 
the  plots  silly  in  Wagner.  If  one  could  afford 
it.  what  one  should  do  is  have  a  training 
session  with  Peter  Gellhom  before  going  to 
the  opera.  He  is  the  man  to  answer  the 
conundrum  of  Spanish  opera. 
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Why  Bibi 
may  need 
Labour 

Israel  will  reject 
theocracy,  Lawrence 
Freedman  says 


Is  there  life  outside? 


Withdrawal  It  sounds  so 
final  The  word  —  with  its 
echoes  of  retreat  connota¬ 
tions  of  failure  and  shades 
of  Dunkirk  —  has  made  debate  difficult 
Until  recently  no  respectable  politician 
was  inclined  to  attempt  a  dispassionate 
assessment  of  how  Britain  benefits  from 
its  membership  of  the  EU  and  what  its 
prospects  might  be  outside  Questioning 
membership  was  as  eccentric  as  advo¬ 
cating  votes  for  women  in  toe  1870s  or 
opposing  incomes  policies  in  the  1970s. 
Last  Tuesday  Tony  Blair  accused  the  74 
Conservative  MPs  who  voted  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Cash’s  Referendum  Bill  of  secretly 
favouring  withdrawal  from  the  EU,  as 
though  it  were  somewhow  shameful  — 
attachment  to  an  independent  nation 
stale  now  being  the  love  that  dare  not 
speak  its  name. 

One  does  not  need  to  favour  with¬ 
drawal  to  find  this  exaggerated.  The 
pursuit  by  Britain’s  European  partners 
of  deeper  integration  has  placed  strains 
on  this  country’s  political,  economic  and 
legal  systems.  That  strain  may  be,  to 
paraphrase  Norman  lamont  in  another 
context  a  price  worth  paying,  but  it 
would  be  practising  a  deceit  on  the 
British  public  not  to  examine  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  membership  scrupulous¬ 
ly  and  to  consider  if  there  is  a  worth¬ 
while  alternative. 

It  is  Mr  Lamont  who  has  been  most 
prominent  in  questioning  what  benefits 
Britain  derives  from  membership.  At  the 
Conservative  Party  conference  in  1994, 
he  drove  the  debate  on  European 
Integration,  animated  by  the  painful 
parliamentary  process  of  ratifying  toe 
Maastricht  treaty,  into  new  territory.  He 
observed  that  he  could  see  no  "single 
concrete  economic  advantage  that  un¬ 
ambiguously  derived  from  membership 
of  tiie  EU".  He  floated  the  possibility  of 
leaving,  at  a  time  when  all  but 
toe  refuseniks  who  had  opposed  entry 
in  the  1970s  still  talked  of  reforming 
from  within. 

Mr  Lamont  would  prefer  to  see  the 
EU  abandon  deeper  integration  and 
evolve  into  a  community  of  nation  states, 
but  he  fears  that  while  Britain  waits  for 
40  years  of  European  integration  to  go 
into  reverse,  the  costs  of  membership 
continue  to  rise.  Britain  contributes  E7.7 
billion  gross  and  E3.5  billion  net  to  the 
EU  budget  Much  of  the  money  spent 
here  by  the  EU  is  devoted  to  schemes 
which  this  Government  would  itself 
never  fund.  The  common  agricultural 
policy  adds  £6  billion  to  the  nation's  food 


British  withdrawal  from  the  EU  need 
not  be  suicidal,  says  Michael  Gove 


bill,  although  half  of  that  goes  in  support 
to  British  farmers,  which  any  govern¬ 
ment  might  wish  to  maintain.  Patrick 
Minford,  Professor  of  Economics  ai  Liv¬ 
erpool  University,  calculates  that  contri¬ 
butions  and  agricultural  costs  from 
which  Britain  does  not  gain  add  up  to 
around  £10  billion.  That  is  1 .5  per  cent  of 
our  national  income,  or  just  under  half 
the  Government's  forecast  deficit  Ironi¬ 
cally,  if  the  Government  had  that  money 
back  it  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
qualify  for  entry  into  a  single  currency. 

Advocates  of  exit  argue  that  toe 
damage  is  more  than  fiscal.  The 
authority  of  Parliament  is  weakened, 

separatist  forces  in  _ 

Scotland  and  Wales 
are  indulged,  and  the 
law  is  corrupted  by  the 
European  Court  of 
Justice. 

Ministers  contest  the 
bleakness  of  the  pessi¬ 
mists'  assessment  but 
recognise  that  while 
the  momentum  for 
integration  is  main¬ 
tained,  Britain  must 

protect  itself  from  _ 

toe  unhappier  conse¬ 
quences.  Britain  will  veto  toe  wilder 
federalist  excesses  and  opt  out  of  what  it 
cannot  prevent  Cynics  interpret  this 
policy,  known  as  “variable  geometry", 
as  giving  Brussels  an  inch  and  then 
watching  as  it  takes  several  kilometres. 

The  problem  for  the  sceptics  is 
that  the  EU*s  structures  seem 
designed  specifically  to  propel 
nations  towards  a  single  goal. 
The  Commission,  Court  and  Parliament 
detest  derogations  and  try  to  outflank 
opt-outs.  The  social  chapter  opt-out  has 
been  a  legislative  Maginot  Line,  unable 
to  prevent  directives  infiltrating  British 
law.  Any  further  flurry  of  opt-outs  at 
future  conferences  would  be  policed  by 
institutions  such  as  the  Commission  and 
Court  which  exist  to  advance  integra¬ 
tion.  They  are  referees  wearing  the 
opposing  team's  colours. 

Leaving  toe  EU  might  be  a  wrench, 
but  it  need  not  be  a  retreat  into  isolation 
and  North  Korean  autarky.  Its  advo¬ 
cates  believe  it  could  be  a  liberation.  Far 


The  European 
institutions  that 
rule  against  us 
are  referees 
wearing  the  other 
team’s  colours 


from  a  withdrawal  it  might  be  entry  to  a 
wider  world  Four  possibilities  hare 
been  considered  by  sceptical  Tories. 
They  are,  broadly,  “the  Norwegian", 
“the  Swiss",  “the  American"  and  “the 
untried”.  The  Norwegian  path  —  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  European  Economic  Area 
but  not  of  the  EU  —has  also  been  taken 
by  Liechtenstein  and  Iceland.  The 
charm  of  toe  EEA  has  been  tarnished  by 
the  decision  of  Sweden.  Finland  and 
Austria  to  leave  it  for  the  EU;  but  with 
majorities  in  Sweden  and  Austria  now, 
apparently,  regretting  the  derision,  and 
Norway  flourishing,  it  should  not  be 
dismissed.  Membership  provides  access 
to  the  single  market, 
with  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  for  goods,  ser¬ 
vices.  capital  and 
people  wiihoui  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fisheries  or 
agricultural  polities  or 
any  need  to  subscribe 
to  shared  fiscal,  mone¬ 
tary,  social,  foreign  or 
security  policies.  It 
does,  however,  mean 
paying  into  cohesion 
hinds  and  accepting 
singlemarket  regulations  without  hav¬ 
ing  toe  chance  to  shape  them.  It  is,  in  the 
view  of  many  sceptics,  a  poorer  deal 
than  Britain  might  secure. 

The  Swiss  option  is  a  simple  bilateral 
free-trade  arrangement  with  the  EU. 
Switzerland  is  free  to  apply  EU  regula¬ 
tions  as  it  wishes.  In  some  sectors,  not¬ 
ably  banking,  it  benefits  from  not  doing 
so.  Trade  with  toe  EU  has  nor  suffered. 
Of  Switzerland’s  exports,  63  per  cent  go 
to  the  EU.  as  against  only  47  per  cent  of 
Britain’s.  Although  Swiss  goods  can 
freely  enter  Europe,  Swiss  citizens  do  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  to  work  in  toe  EU, 
which  Britons  have.  Any  British  govern¬ 
ment  would  wish  to  preserve  that. 

The  American  arrangement  is  to  have 
no  formal  link  with  the  EU  at  all.  merely 
access  to  markets  guaranteed  by  inter¬ 
national  agreements.  Although  outside 
the  single  market,  the  US  and  South 
Korea  have,  since  1990,  increased  their 
exports  to  the  EU  faster  than  Britain 
has.  The  Uruguay  Round  of  negotations 
by  the  World  Trade  Organisation  low¬ 


ered  the  EU’s  external  tariff  from  5.7  per 
cent  to  3.6  per  cent,  making  market 
penetration  far  easier.  Although  a  tariff 
is  still  a  tariff,  it  could  be  less  of  a 
burden  for  business  than  high  social 
costs  exported  from  Germany  and 
regulations  imposed  by  Brussels.  As  for 
toe  prospect  of  a  protectionist  Europe 
wreaking  revenge  on  a  departing  Brit¬ 
ain.  that  has  receded  since  the  World 
Trade  Organisation  was  given  new 
powers  to  make  retaliatory  action 
against  any  recalcitrant  bloc  easier. 

There  is  ultimately  no  reason,  accord¬ 
ing  to  free  thinkers,  why  an  independent 
Britain  should  follow'  any  established 
path.  Britain  is  in  a  unique  position. 
It  has  leverage.  It  has  a  trade  deficit 
with  the  EU  and  our  partners  would 
fight  hard  to  preserve  their  access  to 
the  British  market.  Moreover,  as  the 
beef  war  has  so  vividly  illustrated. 
Britain  still  has  a  veto  on  future 
development  of  toe  EU.  Abandoning  toe 
veto  would  allow  other  nations  to 
integrate  without  hindrance.  In  return 
for  toe  freedom  to  go  their  own  way,  they 
might  concede  full  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  in  a  federal  Europe  to  British 
goods  and  citizens. 

Merely  contemplating  a  life 
outside  causes  palms  to  go 
sweaty  in  King  Charles 
Street.  For  diplomats  used 
ro  trading  sovereignty  for  influence  in 
toe  Brussels  bourse,  toe  thought  that 
sovereignty  might  be  retrieved,  and 
independence  asserted,  is  deeply  uncon¬ 
genial.  But  flirting  with  a  future  outside 
could  actually  increase  our  influence. 

France  wants  Britain  to  share  Eu¬ 
rope’s  defence  burden  and  counter¬ 
balance  Germany.  Italy  wants  an  ally  to 
balance  the  Franco-German  axis.  The 
northern  EU  states  value  Britain's  cash, 
and  its  influence  in  pressing  for  liberal 
economics.  All  of  these  states  might  be 
more  inclined  to  accept  British  argu¬ 
ments  if  they  thought  Britain  were 
prepared,  if  perpetually  frustrated,  to 
leave  them  to  each  other. 

It  is  still  in  Britain's  interest  to  stay  in 
the  EU.  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  pro¬ 
found  upset  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  id  make  co-operation  easier 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  Of  course, 
contemplating  withdrawal,  like  relaxing 
divorce  laws,  may  make  separation 
more  likely,  but  toe  knowledge  that  a 
relationship  could,  reluctantly,  be  dis¬ 
solved  may  be  one  of  toe  best  ways  of 
ensuring  that  it  remains  equitable. 


School  run 


LABOUR^  policy  on  education  is 
riddled  with  U-turns,  fudges  and 
Harriet  Hannan’s  difficulties. 
Now,  after  decades  of  blanket 
opposition  to  private  education, 
there  are  signs  that  the  party  is 
coming  round  to  the  idea.  In  a  first 
for  Labour,  one  of  Tony  Blair's 
team  is  to  open  an  independent 
school  this  weekend. 

Glenda  Jackson  has  agreed  to 
be  guest  of  honour  at  toe  opening 
ceremony  for  Southbank  Interna¬ 
tional  School  in  her  Hampstead 
constituency.  The  coeducational 
establishment  caters  for  pupils 
aged  3  to  13  and  charges  up  to 
£9,000  a  year.  Older  children  can 
go  to  the  sister  school  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  which  is  billed  in  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  Schools  Yearbook  as  taking 
pupils  principally  from  Britain, 
the  US  and  Scandinavia. 

“This  is  the  end  of  our  first  year 
in  Hampstead,  but  Glenda  Jack- 
son  will  officially  declare  it  open,” 
says  the  headmaster.  Milton 
Toubkin.  “We  asked  her  because 
she  is  toe  local  MP  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  known.  The  combina¬ 
tion  made  her  toe  natural  choice.” 

The  Independent  Schools  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  “cannor  remem¬ 
ber''  another  case  of  a  Labour  MP 
opening  one  of  toe  schools  it 


serves.  But  David  Blunkett  had 
his  hand  smacked  with  Tony 
Blair’s  ruler  when  he  suggested 
that  Labour  would  abolish  toe 
charitable  status  of  independent 
schools.  The  policy  is  being  re¬ 
viewed.  and  Glenda  is  unabashed 
by  her  foray.  “1  do  try  to  visit  the 
independent  schools  in  my  constit¬ 
uency,"  she  explains. 


yellow  number,  embroidered  with 
bright  flowers,  which  put  Ivana 
Trump’s  sequinned  trousers  in  the 
shade  and  caught  the  eye  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  How¬ 
ard,  and  Sir  Andrew  Lloyd  Web¬ 
ber.  So  impressed  was  one  guest 
that  he  turned  to  dress-designer 
Amanda  Wakeley  (customer.  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales)  to  congratulate  her 
on  what  must  have  been  one  of  her 
outfits.  Amanda  remarked  politely 
that  the  Gorman  two-piece  wasn’t 
quite  her  style. 

•  A  press  release  concerning 
nuclear  proliferation  arrives  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
" China  conducted  a  unclear  lest 
on  8  June  1996,"  it  says — and  goes 


on  to  refer  to  “ unclear  weapons ” 
throughout  the  bulletin.  Scram¬ 
bled  rode? 


Canary  waif 

VIBRANT  among  those  who 
packed  London’s  Reform  Club  on 
Wednesday  evening  for  the  Times 
Diaty  party  was  Teresa  Gorman, 
Euro-sceptic,  glamorous  granny 
and  fashion-plate. 

She  sported  a  dazzling  canary 


Red  menace 

AS  PESSIMISTS  south  of  toe  bor¬ 
der  fear  that  England  will  struggle 
against  the  Scots  at  Wembley  to- 
monrcrw,  there  are  moves  in  Tony 
Blair’s  office  to  see  them  blasted 
off  toe  park.  The  Labour  leader’s 
press  secretary,  Alastair  Camp¬ 
bell,  is  dusting  down  his  bagpipes 
to  blow  for  his  team  ar  the  match. 

"I  cant  deride  whether  to  take 
my  bagpipes  or  not,"  muses  per¬ 
haps  the  world's  biggest  Burnley 
supporter.  “My  children  aren’t 
very  keen  on  the  idea,  because  the 
awful  thing  is  they  will  be  support¬ 
ing  England.  Even  worse  than 
that  they  are  Manchester  United 
supporters.  It’s  not  good,  ail  these 
people  supporting  Manchester 
United,  itls  a  bad  business," 


A  new  model  for  Tim  Jeffries;  Ines  Sastre 


Teresa:  glamorous  guest 


Up  tramps 

A  LIFETIME'S  ambition  will  be 
realised  for  the  Bishop  of  Wake¬ 
field  on  Sunday  when  he  conducts 
a  brass  band  on  Songs  of  Praise. 
When  the  Rt  Rev  Nigel  McCulloch 
moved  to  Yorkshire  in  1991,  his 
latent  passion  far  trumpets  and 
trombones  was  awakened.  He  was 
invited  to  wave  toe  baton  for  toe 


Stanley  Newmarket  Band  —  and 
now  stardom  beckons. 

“In  a  way  conducting  is  much 
like  being  a  bishop."  he  says, 
blowing  his  own  trumpet.  "You 
are  drawing  out  the  gifts  of  each 
musician  by  helping  to  keep  them 
in  rhythm  and  harmony." 


Full  book 

FIRST  one  supermodel;  now  an¬ 
other.  After  breaking  up  with  EUe 
“The  Body"  Macpherson,  toe  chis¬ 


el-chinned  Green  Shield  Stamps 
heir  Tim  Jeffries  has  snared 
Spain's  leading  fashion  model 
Ines  Sastre.  the  Max  Factor  girl. 

The  couple  went  public  at  the 
Paris  Open  where  they  snuggled 
up  to  watch  the  tennis,  and  they 
are  pictured  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  gushing  glossy  Hola.  "Insepa¬ 
rable!"  purrs  the  magazine  in  a 
nudge-and-a-wink  editorial.  “In¬ 
corrigible,"  retort  Spanish  fashion 
pundits. 


P-H-S 


Next  week  toe  Israeli  Parliament 
will  reconvene  with  a  new 
Prime  Minister,  Benjamin 
“Bibi"  Netanyahu,  and  Arab  leaders 
will  meet  to  pronounce  on  toe  implica¬ 
tions  for  peace  of  this  election.  A  verdict 
remains  difficult  until  the  details  of 
Netanyahu's  coalition  Government  are 
announced.  The  presumption  is  still  that 
it  will  be  composed  of  individuals  un¬ 
willing  to  offer  many  compromises  for 
toe  sake  of  peace.  Some  in  his  own  Likud 

party,  including  the  last  Likud  Prime 
Minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  have  called 
for  the  Oslo  accords  with  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  to  be  torn  up.  This  attitude 
presumes  Arab  enmity,  and  that  peace 
accords  are  only  devices  to  persuade 
Israel  to  lower  its  guard.  It  looks 
forward  to  more  settlements  on  the 
Golan  Heights  and  the  West  Bank, 
securing  the  Israeli  claim. -The  hawks 
will  feel  betrayed  if.  after  their  election 
victory,  Netanyahu  simply  follows  toe 
path  marked  out  by  Shimon  Peres. 

Yet  if  he  diverges  from  that  path, 
Netanyahu’s  claim  to  be  interested  in 
peace  wifi  become  progressively  less 
convincing,  and  it  will  not  be  only  toe 
Arabs  who  will  be  upset.  President  Clin¬ 
ton  has  associated  himself  directly  with 
toe  Israeli- Palestinian  accords,  inclu¬ 
ding  toe  pending  agreement  to  remove 
Israeli  troops  from  Hebron.  His  chal¬ 
lenger.  Bob  Dole,  has  been  in  the  past 
notably  hostile  to  the  amount  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  America  stfll  provides  to  Israel. 

Moreover  Netanyahu’s  first  decisions 
will  be  taken  against  a  background  of  a 
painful  Hezbollah  campaign  against  Is¬ 
raeli  troops  in  toe  so-called  "security 
zone"  in  southern  Lebanon.  In  the  face  of 
these  provocations,  he  might  deride  to 
take  tough  action,  going  beyond  the 
airstrikes  and  artillery  bombardments 
relied  upon  by  Peres  in  his  ill-feted 
Grapes  of  Wrath  operation  last  ApriL 
This  could  mean  a  full-scale  land 
invasion — which  would  probably  be  no 
more  successful  in  crushing  Hezbollah. 
Meanwhile,  growing  tension  on  the 
West  Bank  will  make  it  difficult  to  abide 
by  the  agreement  made  by  Peres  to  move 
Israeli  troops  out  of  Hebron. 

He  must  also  decide  how,  if  at  all.  to 
open  up  the  borders  with  the  occupied 
territories.  These  are  currently  closed, 
denying  Palestinians  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  Israel  in  order  also  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  to  plant  bombs.  Getting 
this  changed  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
concerns  of  the  Palestinian  leader  Yassir 
Arafat  —  for  which  he  might  even  be 
prepared  to  offer  some  renegotiation  4\ 
over  Hebron.  W- ' 

If  the  closure  continues,  it  will 
undermine  the  logic  of  an  act¬ 
ivist  settlement  policy,  for  it  will 
confirm  the  passing  of  the  dream  of  a 
Greater  Israel.  It  will  be  hard  to  justify 
spending  scarce  resources  inserting 
insecure  pockets  of  pioneers  into  a  land 
which  is  now  beyond  colonisation.  Even 
if  the  border  pontrols  are  eased,  regular 
military  crackdowns  might  combine 
with  minimum  political  progress  to  feed 
a  resurgence  of  Palestinian  militancy. 

This  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
Netanyahu’s  new  Government.  He 
came  to  power  by  playing  on  Israeli 
fears  of  terrorism,  so  he  will  be 
exceptionally  vulnerable  to  further  out¬ 
rages.  A  campaign  of  car  bombs  in 
Israeli  streets  would  mock  the  daim  that 
the  difference  between  Likud  and  Lab¬ 
our  is  that  one  has  an  answer  to 
terrorism  and  the  other  has  not.  In 
reality,  Netanyahu's  answers  to  terror¬ 
ism  are  unlikely  to  be  much  better  than 
those  of  Peres,  and  they  may  be  worse. 

The  reality  of  Israel's  security  predicar 
ment  is  that  it  depends  on  Arab  leaders 
restraining  their  extremists,  and 
Netanyahu  wifi  find  that  if  they  are  to  do 
this  he  needs  to  offer  them  something  in 
rerum. 

He  may  try  to  mimic  President 
Assad  of  Syria,  by  following  a 
strategy  of  procrastination, 
talking  without  conceding,  in  rhe  hope 
that  the  other  side's  patience  breaks  first 
But  this  strategy  has  hardly  worked  for 
Assad,  who  has  let  his  best  negotiating  k.' 
opportunity  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  is  " 
now  anxiously  trying  to  persuade  those 
Arab  leaders  who  nave  already  made 
peace  with  Israel  to  back  his  demands. 
Paradoxically,  rhe  best  way  for  Israel  to 
isolate  Syria  would  be  to  withdraw  from 
southern  Lebanon,  where  the  exposure 
of  Israeli  troops  to  ambush  is  providing 
Assad  with  his  principal  means  of 
keeping  up  the  pressure. 

The  extent  to  which  Netanyahu  can 
engage  in  any  imaginative  diplomacy 
depends  on  how  much  he  is  held  back  by 
his  coalition.  His  problems  here  are  not 
only  satisfying  the  ample  egos  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  and  their  conflicting  attitudes 
towards  dealing  with  Arabs,  but  also  toe 
excessive  demands  of  the  religious 
parties,  which  alarm  most  Israelis  with 
their  efforts  to  rum  toe  country  Into  a 
theocracy,  and  their  desire  for  subsidies 
for  their  constituents.  It  is  these  de¬ 
mands  that  are  at  present  holding  up  the 
formation  of  the  coalition. 

Netanyahu's  most  deft  move  would  be 
to  form  a  grand  coalition  with  Labour. 

Tins  could  be  presented  as  an  attempt  to 
c  ose  toe  divisions  in  the  country  that  the  i 
election  revealed,  ro  ensure  that  domes-  ~ 

!,c  policy  is  nor  driven  by  special 
interests  and  thar  international  policy 
reflects  the  contending  desires  of  Israelis 
or  peace  and  security.  Few  would  bet  on 
this,  yet  the  option  is  bemg  actively  •** 
discussed  m  Jerusalem.  Even  if  his  first 
coalition  »  drawn  from  the  Right,  the 
conflicting  pressures  upon  him  may 
become  irreconcilable,  so  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  Netanyahu  eventually 
falling  back  on  this  option. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Tliree  new  problems  for  government  and  industry 


Throughout  the  political  crisis  caused  by  the 
announcement  of  possible  health  risks  in 
beef,  the  public  has  sought  one  thing  above 
all.  reliable  knowledge  which  helps  to 
eliminate  doubt  over  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  BSE  in  animals  and  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  disease  in  human  beings.  Genuine 
advances  in  scientific  research  are  the  only 
true  guide  to  what  measures,  governments 
must  take  to  protect  public  health.  The 
policies  of  European  governments  are 
orhen.vise  guesswork  based  un  varying 
estimates  of  what  is  required  to  reassure 
consumer  confidence. 

Three  more  nails  were  banged  into  the 
coffin  of  Britain's  beef  industry'  yesterday. 
First,  an  Anglo-French  team  of  scientists 
disclosed  new  evidence  which  strongly 
suggests  that  feed  contaminated  with  BSE  is 
connected  to  the  appearance  of  CreuzfeJdt- 
Jakob  disease  in  monkeys.  Secondly,  French 
scientists  claimed  to  have  warned  the 
European  Commission  of  the  risks  of 
disease  transmission  weeks  before  the 
British  Government's  announcement  in 
March:  they  accused  Elf  officials  in  Brussels 
of  trying  to  suppress  their  warnings. 
Thirdly,  the  row  intensified  between  Britain. 
France  and  the  European  Commission  over 
who  knew  what  and  when  about  the  animal 
feed  banned  in  Britain  being  exported  to 
France  in  the  late  IPSDs  The  cumulative 
effect  of  such  developments  is  to  strengthen 
the  view  that  neither  authorities  nor  food 
companies  have  told  the  full  truth. 

It  is  the  new  scientific  research  that  counts 
the  most  heavily.  Dr  James  Ironside,  the 
leading  British  scientist  investigating  the 
elusive  iruth  about  the  two  diseases,  says 
that  yesterday's  announcement  in  Fans 
“strengthens  the  hypothesis  that  the  cases  of 
CJD  may  be  linked  to  BSE".  While  this 
cannot  count  as  conclusive,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  steadily  shifting  towards  requiring 


beef  producers  to  show  beyond  ail  doubt  that 
BSE  cannot  enter  the  food  chain.  That  will 
mean  not  only  being  able  to  convince  the 
British  authorities,  but  being  able  lu 
reassure  experts  from  the  EU  and  from 
other  EU  governments  that  ruies  are 
enforced,  that  risks  are  being  ruthlessly 
suppressed  and  that  the  commitment  to 
public  health  is  paramount. 

The  Government  might  reply  that  these 
conditions  are  already  fulfilled.  But  a  daisy- 
chain  of  fumbled  and  badly  presented 
decisions  has  failed  the  test  which  govern¬ 
ments  facing  public  health  crises  must  pass. 
Corrective  measures  must  convince  the 
people  whose  health  the  Government  is 
trying  to  protect. 

Ministers  have  changed  their  minds  too 
often  about  the  size  of  the  cattle  cull,  ranging 
from  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister's  pressure 
for  a  cull  of  the  entire  British  beef  herd  down 
to  the  present,  much  more  moderate  plans. 
By  failing  to  tell  the  European  Commission 
beforehand  that  it  was  about  to  announce  a 
shift  in  scientific  opinion  on  BSE.  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  general  —  and  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  particular  —  revealed  a  feeble 
grasp  of  the  tactics  and  strategy  required  to 
wage  the  battle  of  ideas  which  it  must  fight. 
Revelations  about  feed  have  done  more 
harm  than  any  disclosures  about  the  anim¬ 
als  themselves.  The  Government  failed  to 
order  the  destruction  of  old  feed  stocks:  eight 
years  after  a  ban  was  imposed,  some  mills 
were  discovered  to  be  using  sheep  remains. 

The  Government's  grudging,  defiant  and 
industry-dominated  attitude  to  public  con¬ 
cerns  over  BSE  still  requires  an  overhaul 
after  several  bruising  weeks  at  the  bar  of 
world  opinion.  The  Government's  strategy 
for  BSE  still  lacks  the  vigour  and  com¬ 
petence  to  carry  conviction  abroad  —  and  the 
humility  to  acknowledge  that  the  scientific 
verdict  has  not  vet  been  returned. 


KOHL’S  POLICE  PROJECT 

British  suspicions  of  Europol  remain  valid 


If  the  German  Chancellor's  preferences 
predominate,  the  European  Union  summit 
in  Florence  next  week  will  be  centred  not  on 
beef  but  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
powers  of  Europol.  Even  if  this  substitution 
of  issues  is  achieved,  easier  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
European  partners  are  unlikely. 

Since  1990  Helmut  Kohl  has  conducted  a 
-campaign  aimed  at  creating  a  pan-EU 
’equivalent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation.  While  he  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  embryonic  body.  Europol.  in  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  that  organisation  has 
been  limited  to  the  function  of  information 
exchange  between  different  national  police 
forces.  Us  present  prospectus  covers  narcot¬ 
ics.  automobile  theft  and  illicit  migration. 
While  this  has  produced  some  valuable 
results,  the  Chancellor  remains  far  more 
ambitious  about  its  future  role.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  advance  that  goal  ai  the  Cannes 
gathering  of  EU  leaders  last  year  and  will 
rerum  to  the  attack  again  in  Italy. 

Herr  Kohl’s  admirers  might  regard  this  as 
pan  of  the  man's  wider  and  nobler  vision  of 
the  future  of  Europe.  The  underlying 
motivations  are.  however,  more  nationalist 
in  character.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
left  Germany  vulnerable  to  increased  flows 
of  international  crime,  especially  on  its 
eastern  boundaries.  In  particular  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  nuclear  material,  hard  drugs  and 
illegal  immigrants  has  become  big  and 
inconvenient  business.  The  various  strands 
of  the  Russian  mafias  are  a  major  problem 
for  Bonn.  Hence  German  interest  in  the 
creation  of  a  European  FBI  that  would  be 
more  effective  at  preventing  such  activities 
reaching  their  borders. 

To  advance  Europol  beyond  its  current 


status  requires  a  unanimous  decision  on 
who  should  arbitrate  on  its  powers  in  the 
likely  event  of  disputes  over  its  authority. 
Bonn  has  campaigned  for  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  (ECJ)  to  have  this  task. 
Resistance  has  been  mounted  by  the  British 
Government  partly  because  no  need  for  un 
ECJ  role  has  been  established,  but  largely 
because  issues  of  criminal  justice  were 
assigned  to  the  "third  pillar”  of  Maastricht 
—  namely  that  of  inter-governmental  co¬ 
ordination.  Michael  Howard  has  fought 
vigorously  to  preserve  that  slants. 

The  struggle  over  Europol  symbolises 
much  of  what  is  both  right  and  wTong  about 
the  present  European  Union.  It  is  sensible 
and  desirable  to  encourage  member  states  to 
work  together  in  the  fight  against  organised 
crime.  Whether  Europol  is  offering  any 
distinctive  service  from  that  already  pro¬ 
vided  by  Interpol  is  debatable,  but  it 
obviously  does  more  good  than  harm.  Thar, 
however,  is  an  enrirely  different  matter  from 
whether  the  EU  needs  a  supranational  body 
to  take  charge  of  intelligence  efforts. 

In  that  light  the  move  towards  the  ECJ 
rather  than  the  Council  of  Ministers  as  the 
ultimate  custodian  of  its  activities  is  un¬ 
necessary-  and  unwelcome  There  is  no 
substantive  proof  that  an  EU  FBI  is 
desirable,  and  good  reason  to  aspect  the 
opposite.  German  sources  have  suggested 
that  in  return  for  Herr  Kohl’s  reluctant 
tolerance  of  a  form  of  framework  for  beef 
exports.  Britain  should  allow  his  per  project 
to  prosper.  That  would  not  be  an  honourable 
bargain  for  the  Government  to  make. 
Regardless  of  what  is  John  Major's  general 
policy  towards  ihe  veto  within  the  EU  by  the 
time  he  readies  Florence,  he  should  continue 
to  exercise  it  in  this  area. 


Call  for  tougher 
j  action  on  CO2 

i  From  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Environmental 
\  Foii  in  inn.  and  others 

I  Sir.  The  Government  is  u  signatory  of 
i  the  United  Nations  Framework  Con- 
I  -.vnt ion  on  Climate  Change  agreed  ar 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1992.  committing  ihe 
United  Kingdom  to  reduce  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  emissions  by  the  year  2000  in 
|OP0  levels.  Current  trends  indicate 
that  this  target  will  be  achieved,  but 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  emis¬ 
sions  will  once  more  increase  after 
that  date  unless  further  measures  arc 
taken. 

Continued  increases  in  the  global 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels  are  likely  to 
lead  10  climate  change  at  a  rate  great¬ 
er  than  tite  Earth  has  experienced  at 
.my  rime  during  the  last  10.000  years. 
Since  it  is  developing  countries  which 
are  mtwt  vulnerable  to  such  climate 
change,  it  is  the  poor  of  the  world 
whose  livelihood  will  be  most  endan¬ 
gered.  Climate  change  is  a  moral  is¬ 
sue  as  well  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
concern. 

in  March  Iasi  year  delegations  of 
the  countries  that  have  ratified  the 
convention  met  in  Berlin,  but  no  bind¬ 
ing  iurgets  for  reducing  greenhouse- 
gas  emissions  beyond  the  rear  2000 
were  agreed.  Further  negotiations  are 
taking  place  in  the  hope  of  agreeing 
targets  before  the  next  meeting  in 
1997. 

It  is  the  industrialised  countries  that 
have  contributed  most  to  the  climate 
change  problem  through  their  green- 
housegas  emissions,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Slate  lor  the  Environment  has 
urged  all  such  countries  to  agree  to  re¬ 
duce  these  bv  5  to  10  per  cent  below 
1«90  levels  before  2010.  The  Govern- 
mem's  official  Panel  on  Sustainable 
Development  has  welcomed  his  call, 
but  pointed  out  that  even  such  a  mo¬ 
dest  target  will  require  much  greater 
energy  efficiency  and  energy  saving 
thunat  present  by  domestic  users  and 
industry,  and  in  transport. 

A  change  in  artitude  is  required  by 
both  Government  and  individuals, 
and  for  this  reason  we  welcome  the 
current  initiative  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  launching  a  petition  on 
climate  change  which  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  adopt  firm,  clear  poli¬ 
cies  and  targets,  and  the  public  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  necessary  consequences.  Six 
years  ago  you  thundered  that  "the 
church's  espousal  of  these  jenviron- 
meniall  concerns  cun  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  material  salvation  of 
the  planet  from  mankind's  greed  and 
indifference"  (leading  article.  Septem¬ 
ber  IB.  J9S°).  We  helieve  a  positive  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  petition  will  in  the  long 
term  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

Yours  fniihfullv. 

JOHN  HOUGHTON. 

Chairman.  Royal  Commission  on 
Environmental  rinilutiun. 

DAVID  BELLAMY 
(Bourns ( and  hnudcasreri, 

R.  J.  BERRY 

I  iChairman.  Environmental  hsue* 

1  Network  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
i  of  Britain  and  Irdandi. 

I  JOHN  HABGOOD 

i  (Archbishop  of  York  I9KW5I. 

i  MARTIN  HOLDGATE 
j  (President.  Zoological  Sucieiy  of  London). 

;  T.  L.  JOHNSTON 

1  1  President.  Royal  Socierv  of  EJinlvurgh). 

I  AARON  KLUG 
*  1  President.  Royal  Society), 
i  GH l LLEAN  PRANCE 
;  tDirccior.  Royal  Botanic  Cardens  Kcul. 
i  do  University  College  London, 
j  Deparrmcm  of  Biology. 

I  Gower  Si  reel.  VC  I 
i  June  t.v 


* 


PRESCOTT’S  EDUCATION 

Britain  has  changed  since  the  old  Ruskin  days 


hn  Prescott’s  speech  in  Oxford  last  night 
is  billed  as  a  forceful  restatement  of 
iditional  Labour  values  and  philosophy 
i  education.  In  particular,  it  was  suggested 
some  sources  that  its  defence  of  com- 
ehensive  schools  and  its  stress  on  toe 
inciple  of  equality  represented  an  attack 
i  the  direction  that  Tony  Blair  has  taken, 
antic  discussions  have  taken  place  to 
inimise  the  divisions  between  the  two. 

In  the  event.  Mr  Prescott's  words  were  as 
uch  about  personal  biography  us  politics, 
is  choice  of  venue  was  significant  as  his 
oice  of  subject  Although  he  failed  his  il- 
lis  examination.  Mr  Prescon  got  a  second 
ance  in  his  twenties  at  Ruskin  College,  the 
ide  union-sponsored  institute  in  Oxford, 
ithout  that  route,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
,uld  have  found  his  way  10  the  House  of 
immons  and  now  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ibinet  table.  This  experience  largely 
plains  his  instinctive  suspicion,  close  to 
stility.  towards  selection. 

Noone,  however,  could  or  would  want  to 
yeaie  that  pasi.  The  old  rigid  system 
iced  an  excessive  weight  on  one  piece  of 
ucatiorial  evidence  at  the  age  of  il. 
unsfer  between  grammar  schools  and 
xindary  moderns  was  exceptionally  diffi- 
It  Thirty  years  ago  Ruskin  College  was 
e’0f  very  few  places  providing  another 
mue  For  those  rejected  before  their 
na«e  years.  The  unsubtle  mechanisms  ul 
,  JQ50S  and  1960s  should  not  be  restonu. 
gut  they  would  not  have  to  he  Greater 
■ctine”.  within  comprehensive  schools,  the. 


essence  of  the  Blair  argument  last  week, 
allows  for  much  greater  flexibility  than  in 
rhe  past.  A  common  curriculum,  regular  and 
published  testing  throughout  a  schctol 
career,  and  a  single,  universal  exam  a;  In  are 
all  much  better  safeguards  against  discard¬ 
ing  the  late  developer  at  an  early  age.  or 
downgrading  others.  These  innovations, 
introduced  by  the  Conservatives  and  now 
apparently  endorsed  by  rhe  Labour  leader, 
minimise  the  chance  nf  future  fates  like  Mr 

Prescott's. 

There  are  now  many  more  means  fur  a 
second  chance.  The  Oxford  where  Mr 
Prescott  spoke  has  colleges  —  Kellogg  and 
Manchester  —  that  deal  overwhelmingly 
with  mature  student*,  must  uf  whom  were 
not  star  pupils  at  school.  It  has  n  thriving 
department  of  continuing  education.  In  its 
days  as  a  polytechnic,  Oxford  Brookes 
University  was  a  leader  in  the  “modular'' 
form  of  leaching  that  has  encouraged  huge 
participation  by  part-time  students.  Hun¬ 
dreds'  nf  others  in  the  city  itself  v.ili  have 
benefited  from  the  Open  University.  The 
idea  that  learning  is  a  life-time  experience 
and  nccevs  to  it  should  not  be  constrained  by 
age  is  now  thoroughly  accepted. 

Lp-bour'i  deputy-  leader  thus  starts  from  a 
valid  position.  But  Britain  has  changed.  A 
greater  emphasis  on  selection  does  no:  need 
to  come  at  live  cost  of  closing  down  chances 
for  others.  Diversity  and  quality  can  be 
reconciled  with  open  opportunity  today  in  a 
manner  that  was  hard  to  conceive  a 
aenerarion  back. 


;  Soda!  housing 

1  From  District  Councillor 

!  Susan  Band 

'■  Sir.  bn  Murray  (Viewpoint.  June  o! 
,  calls  lor  more  Government  spending 
i  on  social  housing  in  ihe  interest \  of  fu- 
:  Lure  savings  in  health  and  sixial  sc- 

•  cur  ire  bills.  Undoubtedly  (here  is 
;  every  reed  to  accelerate  the  upgrading 
I  if  sncial  housing  ami  here  govem- 
!  men;  grant*  play  a  significant  part.. 

•  Bu:  the  main  i  ssue  is  sheer  lack  of  Imv- 
;  cost  housing  stock,  following  irople- 
1  nervation  of  the  "right-io-buv  ”  policy 

•  and  Oliver  factors.  In  my  own  district 

:  ■population.  which  has  sold 

j  nearly  50  per  cent  of  its  stock,  the  wait- 
.•  ins  list  has  risen  front  404  not  sears 
i  ago  to  S25  in  March  lSWti. 

j  Tite  fio'cmmeiK  has  a  unique  op- 
;  lyirtuniiy  to  make  a  substantial  addi- 
I  non  ii*  social  housing  through  (he  sale 
|  of  iis  MuD  residential  estates.  The 
1  VoD  and  ihe  DoE  should  co-operate 
in  allocate  a  proportion  of  the  surplo-- 
MoD  housing  10  non-profit  making 
|  housing  associations  whose  rcnLs  are 
;  'adored  la  low-income  tenants.  Given 
.  ihe  potential  long-term  profit  to  be 
;  made  by  the  successful  purchaser. 

•  :hi>  allocation  should  not  seriously 
<  cent  ihe  capital  receipt  for  the  Mob 
;  while  providing  a  tangible  and  well- 
!  spent  social  investment. 

,  1  an1,  sensitive  in  the  apprehensions 

j  <  -i  service  families  ahnur  the  nature  of 
:  "mixed  develupmcms"  {Housing Asso- 
cidtiim<  Weekly.  Mas  24!  but  this  is 
'  sttrclv  a  mu  tier  u*  be  resolved  at  local 

} 

:  Yours  since reiv. 

;  SUSAN  band. 

■;  Cedar  House. 

i  Thackhams  Lane.  Hanley  Wintney. 

!  Nr  Hook.  Hampshire. 

!  June  II. 


Letters  should  carry  a  daytime 
telephone  number.  Thev  mav  be 
faxed  to  017l-782-$Ott  ' 


1  Pennington  Street  London  £1  9XN  Telephone  0171-782  5000 


Money  supply  and  inflation  danger 


From  Professor  Tim  Congdon 

Sir.  Your  leader  "The  kindest  cut" 
(June  7)  welcomes  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  derision  to  cut  base 
rates  to  5U  per  cent  last  week  and  criti¬ 
cises  “Cassandras  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land"  who  have  been  talking  "omi¬ 
nously  of  the  risks  of  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  198WS7.  when  an  unsus¬ 
tainable  boom  led  to  the  bust  of  the 
early  1990s".  Bur  in  one  respect  the 
situation  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
mid-1980s.  As  then,  there  has  been  a 
dear  and  well-defined  acceleration  in 
monetary  growth,  as  measured  by  the 
broad  monetary  aggregates  which  in¬ 
clude  bank  (and  building  society)  de¬ 
posits. 

Between  early  1985  and  early  I9S6 
the  annual  rare  of  monetary  growth 
increased  from  slightly  above  10  per 
cent  to  over  15  per  cent.  If  this  acceler¬ 
ation  were  to  continue,  it  justified  fore¬ 
casts  of  a hcivc-trend  growth  in  de¬ 
mand  and  output  in  lale  1986  and 
19S7.  and  rising  inflation  in  19SS  and 
later.  (In  fact.  I  made  such  forecasts  in 
articles  in  The  Times  in  1986.) 
Policymakers  ought  to  have  countered 
the  upturn  in  monetary  growth  in 
I9S6.  if  they  had  done  so,  the  Lawson 
boom  woufd  never  have  occurred. 

Between  late  1994  and  late  1995  the 
annual  rate  of  monetary  growth  in¬ 
creased  from  under  5  percent  to  about 
10  per  cent.  So  the  acceleration  in 
monetary  growth  was  much  the  same 
last  year  as  in  1985.  although  the  levels 
of  monetary  growth  (and  indeed  of 
inflation  itself)  were  happily  some¬ 
what  lower. 

In  19%  monetary  growth  has  re 


mained  roughly  at  about  10  per  cent. 
At  current  interest  rates,  there  are  no 
compelling  reasons  to  expect  a  slow¬ 
down  in  the  next  few  quarter;.  Mone¬ 
tary  growth  is  in  fact  running  at  or 
above  the  top  of  the  Government's 
own  monitoring  range. 

In  early  1996  the  economy  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  growing  at  a  beneath-trend 
rate.  Inflation  is  not  an  immediate 
problem  and  it  is  unlikely  to  trouble 
policy-makers  before  1998  or  1999. 
However,  contraiy  to  your  leader, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence  to 
suggest  that  growth  will  recover  in 
late  1996.  led  by  consumer  spending 
and  rhe  housing  market.  Moreover, 
this  recovery  will  occur  without  any 
cut  in  interest  rates.  As  it  happens, 
this  is  also  the  Government's  own 
forecast. 

In  view  of  the  unsustainably  rapid 
growth  in  credit  and  money  now  be¬ 
ing  recorded,  the  Chancellor's  deci¬ 
sion  to  reduce  interest  rates  was  not 
"the  kindest  cut".  Instead  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  misguided,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  demonstration  of  how  politics 
interferes  with  sound  monetary  man¬ 
agement  in  this  country.  Monetary 
growth  of  10  per  cent  a  year  cannot, 
over  the  medium  and  long  run,  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  inflation  of  2'a  per  cent 
or  less. 

Yours  etc, 

TIM  CONGDON 
(Member.  Treasury  Panel  of 
Independent  Forecasters). 

Lombard  Street  Research  Ltd. 
Cannon  Bridge, 

25  Dowgate  Hill,  EC4. 

June  11. 


Blair’s  school  reforms 

From  Dr  Ronald  Davie 

Sir.  Mr  Blair's  speech  (report  and 
leading  article.  June  8)  about  the  La¬ 
bour  Party's  position  on  grouping  by 
ability,  or  "setting",  in  schools  leaves 
one  uneasy. 

My  concern  is  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
groups  in  which  children  are  taught  is 
becoming  politicised.  The  debate 
about  the  merits  of  "whole  class" 
teaching  is  another  example  of  this,  as 
is  the  controversy  about  selection  in 
education  and  the  issue  of  integrating 
children  with  special  educational 
needs  in  mainstream  schools. 

For  some  purposes  children  can  ap¬ 
propriately  be  “taught"  in  very  large 
groups,  eg  a  school  assembly.  Some¬ 
times  they  can  be  taught  as  a  whole 
class:  sometimes  groups  of  varying 
size  within  a  class  are  called  for.  At 
rimes  each  child  will  need  the  individ¬ 
ual  attention  of  the  teacher. 

Knowing  and  planning  which 
grouping  is  appropriate  is  one  of  the 


most  important  and  skilled  profes¬ 
sional  judgments  which  schools  and 
teachers  make.  It  should  not,  as  your 
leading  article  points  out.  be  an  ideo¬ 
logical  issue. 

Therefore,  my  own  unease  about 
Mr  Blair's  speech  is  that  it  might  be 
taken  to  suggest  that  by  placing  child¬ 
ren  in  sets  for  particular  subjects  the 
resulting  groups  will  be  homogene¬ 
ous.  The  reality  is  that  individuals 
within  each  set  'will  still  have  diverse 
needs,  abilities  and  characteristics, 
whether  they  are  in  the  top  set  or  the 
bottom,  and  rhe  teaching  must  take 
account  of  that.  To  neglect  this  diver¬ 
sity  is  to  produce  sub-standand  educa¬ 
tion. 

Yours  etc, 

RONALD  DAVIE 
IChairman,  Policy  Subcommittee], 
National  Association  for  Special 
Educational  Needs. 

Nasen  House, 

4/5  Amber  Business  Village, 

Amber  Close.  Amington. 

Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 

June  8. 


Cochlear  implants 

From  Lord  AstorofHever 

Sir.  If  implanted  early  enough,  pro¬ 
foundly  deaf  children  can  benefit 
more  than  any  other  group  from  coch¬ 
lear  implants.  As  yuur  leader  JJune  5: 
also  letters.  June  sj  rightly  says,  oppo¬ 
nents  of  these  devices  should  consider 
carefully  before  denying  these  child¬ 
ren  the  opportunity  to  play  an  active 
pan  in  both  the  deaf  and  hearing 
worlds. 

For  the  many  millions  of  people 
who.  like  the  splendid  Jack  Ashley, 
lose  their  hearing  later  in  life,  im¬ 
plants  offer  some  hope  of  a  return  to  a 
familiar  world  of  sound  which  most  of 
us  take  for  granted.  As  this  remark¬ 
able  technology  improves,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  viable  alternative  to  inade¬ 
quate  hearing  aids.  The  current  de¬ 


bate  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
its  potential  and  exacerbate  public 
misunderstanding  of  this  devastating 

disability. 

Yours  faithfully. 

ASTOR  of  HEVER  (Vice-President 
Hearing  Research  Trust), 

House  of  Lords. 

June  6. 

From  Airs  J.  Mills 

Sir,  I  note  that  Mr  Sheill  (photograph, 
June  5).  who  is  opposed  to  aids  for  de¬ 
fective  hearing,  does  not  reject  spec¬ 
tacles  as  an  aid  to  vision.  What  is  the 
difference? 

Yours  faithfully. 

I.  MILLS, 

103  HoltspurTop  Lane, 

Beaconsfield.  Buckinghamshire. 

June  5. 


V  &  A  extension 

From  Sir  Brian  Young 

Sir,  The  jousting  between  Robert 
Armstrong  (article,  June  4J  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Rces-Mogg  (article.  May  27;  see 
also  letters.  May  24.  June  4,  S.  12)  has 
not  addressed  the  key  question;  would 
rhe  V&A  do  better  to  spend  money  on 
resolv  ins  tite  problems  of  its  vast  ex¬ 
isting  space  and  on  free  entry  than  on 
attracting  anention  with  something 
just  worthier  of  discussion  than  an 
"ace  caff".’  Has  die  existence  of  the 
National  Lottery  distorted  its  priori¬ 
ties? 

Yours  truly. 

BRIAN  YOUNG. 

Hill  End.  Woodhiil  Avenue. 

Gerrards  Cross.  Buckinghamshire. 

From  Mr  John  Melxin 

Sir.  Martin  Pawley  (letter.  June  S)  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  order  to  judge  the  merits 


of  Daniel  Ubeskind's  proposals  for 
the  extension  ra  the  V&A  we  should  be 
told  more  about  rhe  embodied  energy- 
costs  and  its  thermal  performance. 
This  information  would  be  essential  if 
the  V&A  were  merely  proposing  to  er¬ 
ect  a  Thermos  flask  rather  than  a  mu¬ 
seum  extension.  It  is  to  be  a  public 
building  to  stand  alongside  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  faring  on  to  an  important 
public  space  to  be' viewed  willingly  or 
otherwise  by  the  public. 

This  bring  so,  why  can  not  the 
building  be  designed  using  a  public 
language  rather  than  a  private  one 
that  is  at  best  personal,  subjective  and. 
dare  one  say,  hermetic. 

Yours  faithfully. 

JOHN  MELVIN 
(John  Melvin  Architects 
and  Town  Planners). 

The  Studio.  Wysdom  House. 

115  High  Street, 

Burfora.  Oxfordshire. 

June  12. 


In  the  headlines 

From  Mr  Ansel  Harris 

Sir.  The  headlines  "Hezbollah  am¬ 
bush  kills  5  Israelis' and  "Likud's  res¬ 
ponse  could  spell  end  nf  peace  pro¬ 
cess"  were  juxtaposed  to  cover  Chris- 
tupher  Walker’s  dispatches  in  today's 
Times.  They  perhaps  inadvertently  re¬ 
flect  3  less  than  objective  reporting  of. 
and  comment  an.  the  incident. 

VVhsn  would  have  been  the  response 
had  rhe  report  of  the  Docklands 
bomhine  been  headlined  “IRA  terror¬ 
ist  bombing  causes  serious  damage  in 
London"  and  "Major's  response  could 
spell  end  nf  ceasefire"? 

Yours  faithfully. 

ANSEL  HARRIS. 

It  rcmcroft  Avenue.  NW3. 

June  II. 


Millennium  wheel 

From  Sir  David  Price 

Sir,  Before  we  get  too  heated  about  the 
relative  aesthetics  of  the  proposed  Fer¬ 
ris  wheel  on  rhe  South  Bank  (letters. 
May  27.  June  41  we  should  remember 
that"  the  first  Ferris  wheel  was  shown 
at  rhe  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago  in  IS93. 

I  therefore  pose  the  question  as  to 
whether,  over  a  hundred  years  later, 
we  eannor  be  rather  more  original.  Is 
Britain's  unique  contribution  to  Ihe 
third  millennium  to  be-the  reinvention 
of  the  wheel? 

Yours  sincerely. 

DAVID  PRICE. 

Forest  Lodge.  Moonhills  Lane. 
Beaulieu.  Hampshire. 

June  5.  * 


literary  role  for 

absent  fathers 

From  Mr  G.de  la  Bedoyere 

Sir,  Dr  Thomas  Sturtaford  (article. 
June  11)  writes  as  if  absent  lathers  are 
largely  a  modem  phenomenon. 

I  am,  at  present,  in  the  course  of 
reading  my  children  a  variety  of  liter¬ 
ary  ■’classics".  The  Railway  Children 
had  their  adventures  while  their  fa¬ 
ther  was  in  diokey  on  trumped-up 
charges.  The  Swallows  and  Amazons 
sailed  their  idyllic  summer  away 
while  their  father  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  appearing  only  in 
telegram  form  to  approve  “the  Boy 
Roger's"  participation  in  the  voyage  to 
the  island.  The  Famous  Five  were  rou¬ 
tinely  chauffeured  to  their  holiday 
destination  by  a  father  who  disap¬ 
peared  (with  the  car)  back  to  London, 
not  to  be  seen  again  until  a  driver  was 
required  for  the  trip  home.  The  child¬ 
ren  who  made  friends  with  Stig  of  the 
Dump  were  on  holiday  ai  their  grand¬ 
mother's. 

It's  hardly  surprising  to  me  that,  al¬ 
though  my  wife  and  1  look  after  our 
children  jointly  (and  work  part-time  to 
do  so),  other  mothers  telephone  and 
ask  if  they  can  speak  to  "Tommy's 
mum"  as  if  l  was  an  interloper  whose 
role  should  be  confined  to  driving  the 
car.  occupying  a  cell,  or  preferably 
sailing  in  a  tramp  steamer  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

Yours  faithfully. 

GUY  de  la  BEDOYERE. 

20  Eltham  Rank  Gardens. 

Eltham,  SE9. 

June  11. 


Sport  coaching 

From  Mr  Malcolm  Brown 

Sir,  The  recommendations  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  Bannister's  working  party  on  uni¬ 
versity  sport  scholarships  are  to  be 
welcomed  (report.  June  11).  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  E10  million  of  lottery  money 
supporting  talented  students  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom  will  provide 
tremendous  encouragement  to  those 
individuals  and  institutions  who  have 
struggled  to  promote  sporting  excel¬ 
lence  without  adequate  funds. 

Nevertheless,  finance  is  only  one  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  recipe  for  success.  Win¬ 
ning  medals  requires  quality  coach¬ 
ing.  International  sporting  success 
will  be  achieved  when  there  is  a  cadre 
of  experienced  and  well  resourced 
coaches  operating  at  high-perform¬ 
ance  centres  distributed  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Scholarships  are  necessary  but  not, 
in  isolation,  sufficient  to  produce  the 
heirs  to  Eric  Liddell,  Roger  Bannister 
and  Sebastian  Coe. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  BROWN 

(Director  of  Sport  and  Recreation). 
University  of  Ulster. 

Newtownabbey,  County  Antrim, 
Northern  Ireland. 

June  11. 


Mathematical  tigers 

From  MrM.  M.  Charlish 

Sir,  Mr  Magnus  Linklater  (feature. 
June  6)  states:  “There  is  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  numeracy  in  South-East  Asia, 
evidenced  by  a  love  of  gambling  ..." 

If  the  peoples  of  that  area  are  so  nu¬ 
merate.  why  have  they  seemingly  not 
learned  that  in  the  long  run  the  house 
always  wins? 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  McEWEN  CHARLISH. 

132  Park  Lane, 

Carshalton,  Surrey. 


Polly  Toynbee 

From  Mr  Steve  Voce 

Sir.  Surely  you  underestimate 
readers  by  assuming  that  they 
likely  to  find  riveting  the  mating 
bits  of  Polly  Toynbee  and  her  cn 
(article,  June  13}? 

Yours  faithfully, 

STEVE  VOCE, 

15  Ashbourne  Avenue, 
Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 

June  13. 


Modern  manners 

From  Sir  Martin  Benhoud 

Sir,  Perhaps  courtesy  still  exists  but  in 
a  different  shape  from  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  variety  whose  demise  was  re¬ 
cently  bemoaned  by  Bernard  Levin 
(article,  June  7).  For  evidence  I  cite  re¬ 
cent  experience  on  the  Tube.  As  a  de¬ 
ceptively  youthful-looking  64-year-old 
(in  my  mind’s  eye  at  least)  I  was  horri¬ 
fied  the  other  day  when  a  schoolgirl  in 
her  early  teens  got  up  to  offer  me  her 
seat.  I  barely  managed  a  semkxiun- 
eous  (negative)  grunt  in  response. 

Yours  faithfully. 

MARTIN  BERTHOUD. 

Gillyflower, 

Stoke  by  Nayland,  Suffolk. 

June  11. 

From  Mrl.  Nottingham 

Sir,  "I . . .  want  to  know  why  the  world 
has  changed  so  much  and  so  dreadful¬ 
ly"  says  Bernard  Levin. 

I  flunk  the  change  began  with  the 
television  programme  That  Was  The 
Week  That  Was.  Perhaps  Bernard  Le¬ 
vin  should  have  the  good  manners  10 
say.  “I'm  sorry". 

Yours  sincerely, 

1.  NOTTINGHAM, 

Gwynle, 

Chwilog.  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd. 

June  8. 


DAVID  B1LVEHMW 


COURT  CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Queen  was  present  this 
evening  when  The  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Captain  General,  took  the 
Salute  at  Beat  Retreat  by  the  Royal 
Marines  on  Horse  Guards  Parade.  , 
Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  travelled  in  a  carriage  pro¬ 
cession  to  Horse  Guards  Parade, 
escorted  by  a  Captain's  Escort  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Defence  (the  Rt  Hon  Michael  Rvollo 
MP),  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  and 
First  Sea  Lord  (Admiral  Sir  Jack 
%  Slater)  and  Major  General  David 
fennefather  (Commandant  General 
Royal  Marines). 

Tie  Prince  Edward  was  present. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  President, 
this  morning  attended  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Camznao- 
wealth’s  Seventeenth  Biennial  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Meat  House 
Internationa]  Hotel,  Chester. 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Princess  Royal.  Patron, 
National  Association  of  victim  Sup¬ 
port  Schemes,  this  morning  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  at 
Church  House.  Westminster.  London 
SWl. 

Her  Royal  Highness  this  evening 
opened  the  Portsmouth  Close  Circuit 
Television  Initiative.  Civic  Offices. 
Guildhall  Square.  Portsmouth.  and 
was  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire  (Mrs  Majy 
Fagan). 

The  Princess  Royal.  President.  British 
Olympic  Association,  later  attended  a 
Gala  Dinner  at  Guildhall. 
Portsmouth. 

CLARENCE  HOUSE 
June  1&  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen 
Mather  this  afternoon  visited  the 
British  Home  and  Hospital  for 
Incurables  in  Sbratham. 

The  Lady  Angela  Oswald.  Sir 
Alostair  And  and  Major  Charles 
MacEwan  were  in  attendance. 

ST  JAMES’S  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Presi¬ 
dent.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  institute 
of  Architecture,  this  morning  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  Council  Meeting  at  Sc 
James’s  Palace. 

His  Royal  Highness  afterwards 
received  the  Baroness  Chalker  of 
Wallasey  {Minister  of  State,  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Office  and  Min¬ 
ister  for  Overseas  Development). 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  President,  this 
afternoon  gave  a  Luncheon  at  St 
James's  Palace  for  members  of  the 
HMS  Kelly  Re-union  Association. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Honorary 
President.  Royal  Academy  Trust, 
later  opened  the  refurbished  Gallery 
III  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  met 
American  Associates  of  the  Trust. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  this  evening 
attended  a  Reception  in  connection 
with  the  “Best  of  Britain  Food 
Promotion"  at  Fnrmutn  and  Mason. 
Piccadilly.  London  W). 
KENSINGTON  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Princess  Margaret 
Countess  of  Snowdon.  President.  The 
Birmingham  Royal  Ballet,  was 
present  this  evening  at  a  performance 
of  "Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd"  at 
the  Alhambra  Theatre.  Bradford. 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  received 
by  Her  Majesty*  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
West  Yorkshire  (Mr  John  Lyles). 
KENSINGTON  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
this  afternoon  visited  Dundee  and 
was  received  mi  arrival  by  Mr 
George  Buckman  (Deputy  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  City  of  Dundee). 

Her  Royal  Highness.  Patron,  the 
Iris  Fund,  visited  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  and  the  Diabetic  Eye 
Screening  Service  at  NlneweU*  Hos¬ 
pital  Dundee. 

Afterwards  The  Duchess  of 


Luncheons 

HM  Government 
Mr  Jeremy  Hanley.  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Af¬ 
fairs,  was  the  hast  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Her  Majesty*  Government 
yesterday  at  Lancaster  House  in 
honour  of  a  Parliamentary  Delega¬ 
tion  from  Egypt. 

Farmers’  Company 
Mr  J.S.  Bomcr,  Master  of  the 
Farmers’  Company,  presided  at  a 
ladies'  luncheon  held  yesterday  on 
board  HQS  Wellington .  The  Masters 
of  the  Leaihensellers’  and  Wooltnen* 
Companies  and  their  ladies  were 
among  the  guests. 


Gloucester  visited  Edinburgh  and 
was  received  on  arrival  by  Councillor 
Donald  Gome  (Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
.  the  City  of  Edinburgh). 

Her  Royal  Highness.  Patron,  the 
Iris  Fund,  visited  the  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Council  Human  Genetics 
Unit  at  the  Western  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Crewe  Road.  Edinburgh. 

In  the  evening  The  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.  Patron,  Scottish  Opera, 
attended  a  performance  of  “La 
Traviala"  at  Edinburgh  Festival  The¬ 
atre.  Nicholson  Street.  Edinburgh. 
YORK  HOUSE 
ST  JAMES’S  PALACE 
June  13:  The  Duke  of  Kent.  Grand 
President.  Masonic  Trust  for  Girls 
and  Boys,  this  morning  opened 
Burwood  House,  Parker  Street, 
London  WC2. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Honorary 
President,  this  everting  attended  a 
dinner  to  mark  the  retirement  of  the 
Director.  Dr  John  Hemming.  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Kensington 
Gore.  London  SW7.- 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  Patron. 
Restoration  of  Appearance  and  Func¬ 
tion  Trust  this  evening  attended  a 
reception  on  the  set  of  London 
Weekend  Television*  “London* 
Burning".  Long  Lane,  London  SEI. 
THATCHED  HOUSE  LODGE 
RICHMOND  PARK 
June  13:  Princess  Alexandra.  Patrco 
of  the  Starlight  Foundation,  this 
afternoon  visited  the  Starlight  Ex¬ 
press  Room  at  Liandough  Hospital 
Penarth.  and  was  received  by  her 
Majesty*  Lord- Lieutenant  of  South 
Glamorgan  (Captain  Norman  Llayd- 
Edwards). 

Her  Royal  Highness.  Patron  of  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Trust  also  visited  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Adult  Centre  at 
Llandough  Hospital. 

Princess  Alexandra  subsequently 
opened  the  new  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  Boat  House  and 
named  the  Atlantic  75  Lifeboat 
“Spirit  of  Penarth".  at  Penarth  Life¬ 
boat  Station.  South  Glamorgan. 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Lady  Mary  Mumfordal 
the  Funeral  of  the  Cbuntess  of  Ratii 
which  was  held  this  afternoon  in  St 
John*  Episcopal  Church.  Perth. 


Royal  engagements 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  patron, 
wQ]  open  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  Deaf 
People  at  Featherstone  Street  ECI.  at 
10.15:  as  Patron  of  the  Shakespeare 
Globe  Trust  will  visit  Shakespeare* 
Globe.  Banks  ide.  at  noon:  and.  as 
president  will  attend  the  1996  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth*  end  of  conference  dinner  at 
the  Moat  House  International  Hotel. 
Chester. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  officially 
open  the  Sandwich  Bay  Wastewater 
Treater  l  Scheme.  Weather  lees  Hill 
Wastewater  Treatment  Works. 
Ramsgate,  at  1155:  and  wOl  open  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Thr  Queen  Mother 
Hospital  Margate,  at  1.15. 

The  Princess  Royal  will  visit  Holton 
Lee.  Poole  Harbour,  at  11.45;  and.  as 
President  of  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund,  will  attend  the  regional  recep¬ 
tion  at  Poxwdl  Manor.  Weymouth,  at 
100: 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  as  Chancellor  of 
Surrey  University,  will  preside  at  the 
conferment  of  degrees  ceremony  at 
Guildford  Cathedral  at  10  JO:  and.  as 
Field  Marshal,  will  attend  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Defence  in  honour  of  the  American 
Secretary  for  Defence  at  Apsley 
House  at  7.45. 


Dinner 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers’ 
Company 

The  Lard  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress, 
accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs  and 
their  ladies,  attended  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Scientific  Instrument 
Makers'  Company  held  last  night  at 
the  Mansion  House.  Mr  David 
Wallis.  Master,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Wallis,  presided.  Sir  Peter  imbert 
and  Mr  Bill  Lyons.  Senior  Warden, 
also  spoke.  Among  others  present 
were 

The  Mums  of  the  Gluten’.  Class  Sellers'. 
Gardeners’  and  Lnunderers"  Companies, 
the  Muter  ol  me  Welsh  livery  Guild,  the 
CtUcf  Royal  Engineer  and  Commander 
John  Tottenham.  Captain  of  HMS 
VtgUdiU. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Majid  Diyab,  an  Israeli  archaeologist,  copying  one  of  the  panels  yesterday  of  a  rare  AD  300  Roman  mosaic 
discovered  during  a  test  dig  for  a  planned  road  widening  in  the  Israeli  town  of  Lod.  The  mosaic,  which 
measures  60ft  by  32ft  covered  the  floor  of  a  room  in  a  Roman  villa  and  depicts  wild  animals  In  a  variety  of 
scenes.  In  Roman  times.  Lod  was  located  along  Roman  trade  routes  linking  Gaza,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem 


Flower  show  toasts  gin  and  tonic  garden 


By  Alan  Toogood. 

HORTICULTURE  CORRESPONDENT 

THE  first  outdoor  garden  to  be  created  al 
the  BBC  Gardener. f  World  Live  Nat¬ 
ional  Flower  and  Garden  Show  has  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal 

The  Gin  and  Tonic  Garden,  from  The 
Sunday  Times  and  Agriframes,  of  East 
Grins  lead.  West  Sussex,  is  intended  to  be 
a  relaxing  retreat  for  the  tired  commuter. 
It  is  divided  into  outdoor  rooms  by 
means  of  Agriframes'  black  steel  pergo¬ 
las,  over  which  are  trained  climbing 
plants,  such  as  clematis,  roses  and 
wistaria. 

Hie  other  gardens  at  the  show  are 
under  cover  and  indude  the  recycled 
garden  made  from  reclaimed  materials 
designed  for  the  Daily  Express  by  Geoff 

Hamilton,  the  television  gardener. 

Drought-resistant  gardens  have  been 
created  by  Severn  Trent  Water  and 
jointly  by  Christian  Aid  and  BBC 
Wildlife  magazine.  Drought-tolerant 


Birthdays  today 

Dr  Sir  James  Black,  pharmacologisl. 
72;  Mr  Paul  Boatene,  MP.  45:  Dame 
Florence  Cayford.  former  member. 
LCC  and  GLC,  99;  Professor  Pfcrer 
Fowler,  archaeologist.  60;  Miss  Steffi 
Oral  tennis  player.  27;  Lady  Healey, 
writer.  78;  Mr  Stuart  Holmes,  reg¬ 
istrar  (protocol).  Westminster  Abbey,  ■ 
48;  Mr  David  LeRoy-Lcwis.  former 
chairman.  Henry  Ansbacher  Hold¬ 
ings.  78;  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur 
McDonald,  93;  Mrs  Yvonne  Moores, 
chief  nursing  officer.  Department  of 
Health.  55:  Mr  Herbert  Pearson, 
former  Editor.  The  European.  60;  Sir 
Gerrard  Peat,  chartered  accountant. 
76;  Mr  Jonathan  Raban.  novelist.  54: 
Dame  Rosemary  Rue.  former  presi¬ 
dent.  BMA.  68;  Mr  Antony  Sher. 
actor  and  writer.  47;  ProfasorTrevor 
Smith.  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of 
Ulster.  59:  Mr  James  Wright.  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Newcastle  University.  57; 
Mr  Mike  Yarwood.  impressionist.  55. 


Memorial  lecture 

Colin  Cherry  Memorial  Lecture 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  Interval 
Researdi  Cwporation.  USA.  the 
Ninth  Colin  Cherry  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  on  Communication  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Sir  David  Putmam  last  night 
at  Imperial  College  of  Science.  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Medicine.  Among  those 
present  at  a  reception  and  dinner  held 
afterwards  were  Professor  Sir  Ronald 
Oxbuigh  (Rector)  and  Lady 
Oxfaurgh.  Lady  Putmam.  Professor 
Bruce  Sayers.  Professor  Patrick  Pur¬ 
cell  and  Professor  Bob  Spence;  Mr 
David  Liddte.  President  of  Interval 
Research,  was  represented  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Gillian  Crampt on-Smith. 


flowers  have  been  used  as  well  as  gravel 
mulches  to  prevent  rapid  moisture  loss. 

The  bamboo  garden  from  Wyevale 
Nurseries  and  Garden  Centres  demon¬ 
strates  that  many  of  these  plants  are 
hardy,  non-in vasive  and  combine  well 
with  other  garden  plants.  The  plants 
have  been  grouped  according  to  colour. 

Another  unusual  idea  is  the  non-green 
garden  from  HoUybush  Garden  Centre, 
of  Cannock,  Staffordshire,  planted  with 
coloured-leaved  plants  such  as  golden 
hop  and  blue  grasses. 

One  of  the  gardens  in  The  Sun’s  flower 
street  has  a  strong  subtropical  feeL 
created  by  large-leaved  plants  such  as 
yuccas  and  tree  ferns.  The  garden, 
created  by  Barton  Grange  garden  cen¬ 
tres.  reflects  the  growing  interest  in  this 
style  of  gardening. 

The  best  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society's  show,  which  forms  a  large 
part  of  this  event,  is  a  display  of 
herbaceous  perennials  and  ornamental 
grasses  from  Hall  Farm  Nursery  of 


Church  news 


Oswestry,  Shropshire,  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  colour. 

Hardy’s  Cottage  Garden  Plants  of 
Whitchurch,  Hampshire,  have  created 
some  charming  effects  with  purple 
ornamental  onions,  yellow  verfcascums. 
blue  campanulas  and  many  other  cottage 
garden  perennials.  Hopleys  Plants,  of 
Much  H addon,  Hertfordshire,  are  fea¬ 
turing  a  new  hardy  tradescantia  called 
“Ctaedglow'’  which  has  light  gold  grassy 
foliage  and  purple  Bowers. 

There  is  much  to  interest  lovers  of 
exotic  plants,  such  as  passion  flowers 
from  Greenholm  Nurseries  of  Kingston 
Seymour,  Avon.  They  are  showing 
Passiflora  lourdesae,  a  Venezuelan  spe¬ 
cies  that  has  become  extinct  in  the  wild.  It 
is  being  propagated  and  will  eventually 
be  reintroduced  to  the  wild. 

The  show,  in  the  National  Exhibition 
Centre.  Birmingham,  is  open  between 
9am  and  6pm.  and  doses  on  Sunday  at 
6pm.  The  telephone  number  for  tickets  is 
0121  767  4III. 


Dean  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
The  Very  Rev  Dr  John  Moses, 
Provost  of  Chelmsford,  is  to  be 
Dean  of  The  Cathedral  Church  of 
St  Paul  in  London.  He  succeeds  the 
Very  Rev  Eric  Evans,  who  retires 
on  September  30. 

Other  appointments 
The  Rev  Keith  Hawkes,  formerly 
Rector.  Wickmere.  little 
Bamingham.  Ineringham  and 
Edgefield,  and  Priest-in-charge. 
Saxihorpe.  Blkkling  and  Oulion: 
now  Red  or  of  the  new  benefice  of 
Little  Barningham.  Blickling. 
Edgefield.  laeringham  w  Manning- 
ton.  Oulton  w  Imtingland,  Saxthorpe 
w  Ctxpustv  and  Wickmere  w  Woltrr- 
ton  (Norwich). 

The  Rev  Neil  Hibbins,  Assistant 
Chaplain.  Walsall  Manor  Hospital: 
to  be  Rector.  Norton  Canes 
(Lichfield). 

The  Rev  Michael  Hough.  Vicar. 
Felling:  to  be  Priest-in-charge  (Rector 
as  soon  as  suspension  of  presentation 
may  be  lifted).  St  John*.  Gateshead 
Fell  (Durham). 

The  Rev  Matthew  Hughes.  Curate. 
Fulham  All  Saints  (London):  ID  be 
Team  Vicar.  District  of  St  Chris¬ 
topher,  Newington  and  St  Catherine, 
Mansion.  St  LaurenoHri-Thanei 
Team  Ministry  (Canterbury). 

Canon  Rot  HurrelL  Vicar.  St  Mark, 
Swindon:  to  continue  as  Rural  Dean 
of  Wroughtnn  (Bristol)  for  a  further 
three  years. 

The  Rev  David  Jackson,  Curate. 
Banbury  Team  Ministry  and  Chap¬ 
lain  at  Horton  Hospital  (Oxford):  is 


now  Team  Vicar.  Banbury  Team 
Ministry  (Oxford). 

The  Rev  Paul  Kerr.  Associate  Priest, 
St  Mark.  Gillingham:  to  be  also 
Rural  Dean  of  Gillingham 
(Rodiesier)- 

The  Rev  Anthony  KerswiU,  Vicar. 
Bracebridgr.  to  be  also  Rural  Dean  of 
Christianity  (Lincoln). 

The  Rev  Graham  Lewonhy:  to  be 
Assistant  Curate  of  Sark 
(Winchester). 

The  Rev  John  Libby.  Associate  Vicar. 
Emmanuel  Church.  North  wood 
(London):  to  be  Vicar.  St  James. 
Carlisle  (Carlisle). 

Canon  Terence  Louden.  Vicar.  St 
Philip.  Casham:  to  be  Vicar.  East 
Meon  and  Vicar,  St  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Langrish  (Portsmouth). 

The  Rev  Dr  Few  Mutt.  Priest-in- 
charge.  St  Barnabas.  Beckenham 
(Rochester):  to  be  Vicar  of  the  parish. 
The  Rev  David  Meara.  Rector. 
Buckingham  w  Raddive  cum 
Chadcmore;  to  be  also  Priest-in- 
charge.  Nash  w  Thornton. 
Beach  am  pton  and  Thombornugh 
(Oxford). 


Upper  Slaughter 
Church 

The  new  stained  glass  windows  at 
Upper  Slaughter  Church,  de¬ 
signed  by  Thomas  Denny,  will  be 
dedicated  in  memory  of  Major- 
General  and  Mrs  F.V.B.  Witts  by 
the  Right  Revd  John  Yates  during 
morning  service.  II. 15am.  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  7. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS:  Thomas  Pennant-  natural¬ 
ist.  Downing.  Flintshire.  1726:  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe,  novelist. 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  1811:  Karl 
Landsieiner.  pathologist.  Vienna. 
[868:  John  McCormack,  tenor. 
Athlone.  1884;  Che  Guevara,  guerrilla 
leader.  Rosario.  Argentina.  1928. 
DEATHS:  Sir  Henry  Vane,  par¬ 
liamentarian.  executed.  London. 
[662:  Benedict  Arnold.  American 
Revolution  officer,  later  a  trahor. 
London.  1801:  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
translator  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayydm.  Merton.  Norfolk.  1883; 
Alexander  Ostrovsky,  dramatist 
Shchefykova.  Russia.  1886;  Jerome  K_ 
Jeronie.  author  of  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat.  Northampton.  1927:  Emm  dine 
Pankhursu  suffragette.  London.  1928: 
G.K.  Chesterton,  writer.  Beacons- 
field.  Buckinghamshire.  1936;  Maxim 
Gorky,  novelist.  Gorky.  Russia.  1936: 
John  Logie  Baird,  pioneer  of  tele¬ 
vision.  Bexhfll.  Sussex.  1946:  Jorge 
Luis  Borges.  Argentine  writer. 
Geneva.  1986:  Bernard  Miles,  actor, 
founder  of  the  Mermaid  Theatre. 
London.  1991. 

The  Royalists  were  defeated  by 
Cromwell*  New  Modd  Army  at 
Nascby.  Northamptonshire.  1645. 

The  Germans  entered  Paris.  1940. 
Nelson  Mandela  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  1964. 


Memorial  service 

Lady  Edith  Foxweil 
The  Memorial  Service  for  Lady  Edith 
Fotxwdl  will  be  hdd  at  die  Bmmpton 
Oratory,  London  SW3.  on  Monday. 
June  17.  at  3pm. 


MrT.M.  Attenborough 
and  Miss  FA-  Fitzgerald 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Timothy,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Philip  Attenborough,  of  Seal 
Chart,  Kent  and  Fiona,  younger 
daughter  of  Dr  and  Mrs  John 
Fitzgerald,  of  Maidenhead. 
Berkshire. 

Captain  W  J.K-  Galbraith 
and  Miss  SJ.  Pickard 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Captain  William 
Galbraith.  The  Royal  Scots 
Dragoon  Guards,  son  of  the 
Hon  David  and  Mrs  Galbraith,  of 
Bars  trimming.  Ayrshire,  and  Sara 
Jane,  younger  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Anthony  Pickard,  of  Eshott, 
Northumberland. 

Mr  R.  Gueferbock 
and  Miss  J.  Uzvolgyi 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Richard,  elder  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Gueterbock. 
of  Buckland  Newton.  Dorset,  and 
JudiL  only  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mr*  Sandor  Uzvolgyi  of  Solymar, 
Budapest.  Hungary. 

Dr  CJ.  Haworth 
and  Mbs  EJ.  Leach 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Christopher,  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  William  Haworth, 
of  Worthing.  West  Sussex,  and 
Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Peter  Leach,  of  Benington. 
Hertfordshire. 

Mr  M J.  Henigao 
and  Miss  D.H.  Castree 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Michael,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Michael  Henigan.  of  Cal  iso. 
Co  Waterford .  Ireland,  and 
Debora,  younger  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Alan  Castree.  of 
Hartford.  Cheshire. 

Mr  DA.  McDermott 
and  Miss  S.G.  Gibson 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Damian,  only  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  J.  Anthony  McDermott, 
ol  Ashton-under-Lyne.  and 
Stroma,  only  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  R.  Myles  Gibson,  of  Leeds. 


Lecture 

Royal  Society 

Sir  Martin  Wood.  FRS.  delivered 
the  Royal  Society  Clifford  Paterson 
lecture  yesterday  at  6  Carlton 
House  Terrace.  Sir  John  Horlock. 
FRS.  was  in  the  chair. 


Meeting 


British  Academy  of  Forensic 
Sciences 

Dr  David  Jenkins  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Academy  of 
Forensic  Sciences  held  yesterday  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  Judge 
Ann  Goddard,  QG  president  of 
die  academy,  and  Judge  Neil 
Denison.  QC,  were  the  speakers. 


Service  luncheons 

2nd  Punjab  Regiment  Officers’ 
Association 

Ueutenant-Colonel  Sir  Derek  Mil- 
man  presided  at  die  annual  lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Regiment 
Officers’  Association  held  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club. 

8th  Punjab  Regimental 
Association 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Rob  Mc- 
Endree-Wright  presided  at  the 
annual  reunion  luncheon  of  the  Sth 
Punjab  Regimental  Association 
held  yesterday  at  the  RAF  Club. 
Piccadilly. 

lOlii  Baincb  Regiment . 

Brigadier  J.P.  Randle  presided  at 
the  annual  luncheon  given  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  officers  of  the  1 0th 
Baludt  Regiment  and  their  ladies 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club. 


James  Allen’s  Girls’ 
School 

Were  you  a!  JAGS?  The  school  is 
very  teen  to  renew  contact  with  all 
former  pupils.  Please  send  your 
name  and  address  to:  Mrs  V. 
Wienand.  JAGS.  East  Dulwich 
Grove.  London  SE22STE. 


Mr  B.M.L  Smith 
and  Miss  K.H.  Rjxler 
Richardson 

The  engagetwni  is  announced . 
between  Benedict,  younger  son  of. 
Mr  Alan  Smith,  of  Si  John*  Wood, 
London,  and  Mr*  Adele  Smith,  of 
Combe,  Oxfordshire,  and  Katie, 
middle  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mr 
David  Ryder  Richardson,  of ' 
Whitchurch,  Buckinghamshire.  • 
MrG.W.  Stanford 
and  Miss  LG.  Chamberlin 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Giles,  younger  son  rtf 
Ueutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs 
William  Stanford,  of  Lower  Froyle, 
Hampshire,  and  Lucy,  elder 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Mrs  Peter  Chamberlin,  of 
Coombe  Bissett,  Wiltshire. 

Marriages 

Mr  P.  Crow 
and  Miss  NJ.  Kyme 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Saturday.  June  8. 1996,  at  St  Maty . 
the  Virgin.  Clawrton.  Bath,  of 
Mr  Paul  Crow,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. ' 
John  Crew,  of  Chandlers  Ford,  to 
Miss  Nicola  Kyme.  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  Kyme,  of  Bath. 
The  Rev  Timothy  Watson 
officiated. 

The  bride,  who  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father,  was 
attended  by  Miss  Lisa  Kyme.  Miss 
Elizabeth  George,  Miss  Nicola 
Crow.  Victoria  Tearher  and 
Samantha  Ryan.  Mr  James 
Attfirid  was  best  man. 

A  reception  was  held 
at  Homewood  Park,  Hinton 
Charterhouse,  Bath. 

Mr  W.  M.T.S.  Sieghart 
and  Miss  M.M.  Dineen 
The  marriage  took  place  on 
Saturday,  June  1.  1996,  al  St 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Notting  Hill,  of 
Mr  William  Sieghart,  son  of  Mrs 
Felicity  Ann  Sieghart  and  the  hue 
Paul  Sieghart.  and  Miss  Molly 
Dineen.  daughter  of  Mrs  Anne 
Camt  and  Mr  Michael  Dineen. 


Service  receptions 

Royal  Mantles 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
present  at  a  reception  last  night  at 
the  Durbar  Court.  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office,  given  by 
Major-General  David  Penne- 
father.  CommandantGeneral. 
and  Offiaers  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
after  Beating  Retreat  by  the 
Massed  Bands  of  Her  Majesty* 
Royal  Marines  on  Horse  Guards 
Parade.  The  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
Defence  and  Mrs  Rxrtillo  and  the 
Captain  General  Royal  Marines 
attended. 

Indian  Army  Association 
Captain  Sir  Charles  Frossard. 
President  of  the  Indian  Army 
Association,  received  the  guests  at 
the  annua]  reunion  held  yesterday 
at  Hurlingham. 


School  news  ^ 

Merchant  Taylors’  School 
Exhibitions  awarded  to  incoming 
pupils. 

Major  Scholarships 
Morfcy:  G.M.  Butman.  York  House. 
Andrew:  O.G.  Lloyd,  St  Martins. 

Lord  H alley:  A-  Makati.  St  Johns. 

Sir  Janies  Jeans:  D  J.  McCabe.  Qualnton 
Hall. 

Sir  Gilbert  Murray:  A.V.  Tanna,  St 
Martins. 

Minor  Scholarships 
Malvn:  M.H.  Futtergll!.  Caldlcott. 

DJ.  Anderson.  Quoin ron  HaJU  AJ. 
Banghara.  North  wood  Prep:  PJ.W. 
Bruce.  St  Martins:  K.  Hussein,  York 
House:  J.A-  Wright.  York  House. 

Sixth  Form 

Exhibition:  S-A.Q.  Ran  a.  Claremont 
High  School. 

Musk  Exhibitions 

PJ.W.  Bruce;  St  Martins  O.G.  Lloyd,  si 
Martins-.  a.m.  Rowlandson.  SI  Martins. 


Gray’s  Inn  Chambers 

The  members  of  Gray*  Inn  Cham¬ 
bers  held  a  dinner  party  yesterday 
evening  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the 
occasion  of  the  70th  birthday  of  Mr 
Milton  Grundy.  He  founded  the 
chambers,  which  specialise  in 
revenue  law,  in  1965  and  has  been 
head  of  chambers  for  over  31  years. 
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-  Mr  and  Mrs 
M-l-S.  Acfcbnd  aredeUghted 
lo  announce  Use  tarttiof  Qtefr 
son  Harry  John  Stanley, 
who  arrived  at  9.00  am  on 
Stti  June  1996. 

BOULTON  -  On  Tuesday  1  lib 
Jane  1 996.  to  JaDoneUne  ad 
Stephen,  a  son.  Edward 


far  Caroline.  Katie  and 


DALTON  -  On  June  5th.  to 
Jane  Into  Wilson)  and 
Gregory,  a  daughter.  Isabella 
Jane  Iona,  a  sister  for 
Gsnma. 

JOHNSON  -  On  12Bi  June,  to 
Kathryn  tn4e  Jones)  and 
Shnst.  a  son.  WlDlaRi  OavML 
a  brother  Cor  Andrew. 

JOKES  -  On  I  SOi  June  1996. 
to  Joanna  Mi  Thntand 
and  Simon,  a  son.  Sam.  a 
brother  for  Jade 

MADOAM  -  On  Jlme  lim  to 
David  and  Juliet  (nte 
Thorn  ton- Berry),  a  son. 
Ralph  Anthony. 

MAITLAND  -  Od  June  61b  In 
DcOmL  to  John  and  Jane,  a 
sen.  wnuam  wiutaksr. 

MAKOWSKI  -  On  June  ttfc 
1996.  to  Catty  <n£e  Palmer) 
and  Ian.  a  daughter. 
Alexandra  Sasha  Lara  and  a 
son.  Julian  Cm.  a  slater  and 
brother  Id  CKrtstopher. 

MfTCMMM  -  On  Jm  am. 
to  Paul  and  Wendy  (nfe 
Tugwell).  a  son.  Archie 
My  croft  Wansbrongh.  a 

brother  tar  Hugh.  OHvla  and 
Francesca. 

HOWLL  -  On  4th  Jane,  to 
Annabel  Me  Tullberg)  and 
Beniamin,  a  daughter, 
Soptrie  Annabel  Ruttey. 

SCOTTS  -Os  Jmie7th  1996. 
to  Nicky  and  Roger,  a 
daughter.  Lucy  rvwrgtn.  a 
slater  for  OUvta  and  ABoe. 

SfNGBl  -  On  May  2Kb  1996. 
to  Satan  (ofe  Manon)  and 
Humphrey,  a  daughter. 
Matilda  Grace. 

SMITH  -  On  June  3rd  1996, 
to  Charlotte  (n£e  Gattetf  and 
Paul,  a  daughter.  Amelia 
Charlotte  Monrad.  a  sister 
for  Tom. 
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SUTHERLAND  -  On  June  SOi 
U  The  Portland  Hospital,  to 
Alexandra  and  Howard,  a 
son.  Christopher,  a  brother 
for  Ashby. 

SUTTON  -  On  12th  June 
1996.  lo  Andrew  and 
Catherine,  a  sou  Louis  Jack, 
a  Mho  for  on-  beanUAd 


VER8CHOYLE  -  On  June 
llth.  to  Henrietta  (nto  Dean) 
and  James,  a  daughter. 
Eniiir  camtaa, 

WINDSOR- AUBREY  -  On 

June  9th.  to  Guhryn  <n£e 
Glbney)  and  George,  a 
second  daughter.  Alice. 


passed  away  suddenly  on 
Tuesday  4th  June  1996  aged 
64.  Funeral  Service  at 
Misti  ey  Church  on 
Wednesday  I9tn  June  1996 
al  2. SO  pm  followed  by 
cremation  at  Weeley 
Crematorium.  Flowers  or 
donations  If  desired  made 
payable  to  Meddlngham 
Ward  CCH  cA>  Geo.  PaskeO 
Funeral  Service.  IS  High 
Street.  MamUogtree.  Essex. 
All  friends  welcome  at 
Crown  Hotel  Mannlngtreo 
after  the  eremaHon. 

BANNER  -  On  nth  June 
suddenly  wnHst  on  holiday 
in  MUarca.  Nicolas  Geoffiuy 
of  Sedge  ford.  Norfolk. 
WouderfU  husband  of  Elbe, 
febulous  father  to  Suzy. 
Wttttam.  Alex  and  Jonathan. 
Ah  enquiries  mease  to:-  John 
Lincoln  F fO.  40  Quevegata. 
Hunstanton.  Norfolk,  tel: 
(0148&)  634421. 

BIUKUmCAP  -  Jttita  Jane 
fete  Reeves)  on  12th  June 
1996  peacefully  at  home 
after  a  long  brave  fight 
against  leukaemia.  Private 
cremation  oh  Friday  14th 
June  followed  by  Manorial 
Service  at  the  C2mrcli  of  St 
Maty  the  Virgin,  Btektogfon. 
Saturday  t£th  June  1996  at 
2  ton.  Flowers  may  be  sod  to 
Teona*  Funeral  Service;  20 
UMon  Street,  Newton  Abbot 
Devon  TQ12  2JS.  tel: 
(D1626)  62566. 


BUNCLARK  -  Peacefully  on 
12lh  June  at  Ktac  Edward 
Vtt  HoapttM.  MMharat  Oort 
Emily  (Dick),  aged  90. 
Beloved  wife  of  the  lata  C*m 
Henry  (Tom)  and  dearest 
mother  of  Brian  and  Daphne 
and  their  families. 
Thanksghrtno  Service  at  St 
Mary*  Church.  FeJpham. 
Bognor  Regts  an  Wednesday 
19th  June  at  3  pm. 
DcaaBoos  tr  desired  to  The 
Childrens  Society,  c/o 
Reynolds  Funeral  Service. 
31.  High  Street.  Bognor 
Retfs.  tel:  <01243)  664740. 

CHAUJNOR  -  Dr.  Anthony 
PhD.  r.GA.  died  peacefully 
tn  hoapBal  12th  June  1996 
aped  66  years,  deaity  loved 
husband  of  Marilyn  and 
loving  tamer  of  Ryan.  Sara 
and  Dana,  stepfather  of 
Martin.  Caroline  and 


Androwsk  pcaccfbBy  at  borne 

On  12th  June  1996  aged  SB 


Anne  Hetman  ana  the  lae 

Connie.  Father  of  Timothy. 
Peter.  Sarah  and  smmtiw 
Of  James,  Hairy.  Bunfcy. 
Adam.  Christopher  and 
Jorge.  Much  loved  by  aQ  hb 
fenmy  and  mends.  Ftonff 
Service  at  the  Wen  mmh 
Crematorium.  Bury  St 
Edmunds.  Wednesday  19th 
June  at  3,46  pm.  Family 
flowers  only,  donations  if 
desired  to  4th  Bn  Essex 
Regiment  Comrades 
Association,  c/o  11  Hunter 
Avenue.  Sbenflctd. 
Brentwood.  Essex.  CMifi 

CcElMGS  -  Rea.  publisher 
and  writer.  The  funeral 

take  place  at  St  Marylebone 
Parish  Church.  1 17 
Marylebone  High  street. 
London  on  Friday  21st  June 
at  2  pm.  No  flown  but 
dmnflons  If  desired  to  the 
Anion  Eduodton  Trust  UQ 
Landymore  0171 2«o  0726). 


Street.  London.  SWiv  iqq. 
EDELSTEN  -  Al  Ktmevllle. 
Natal,  on  June  15th.  Frauds 
John  MnsfeetL  loved  son  of 
Grace  and  the  late  Dr.  Alan 
Edetsten.  and  rather  of 
Fetidly.  Bos— ry.  Andrew 
and  Timothy . 

FOSS  -  Dads  on  Ms  birthday 
June  nth.  Captain  Mil. 
Wft  aged  80.  much  loved 
husband,  father  and 
ffandCMher.  Funeral  Service 
at  St  James*  Church.  Preston 
Plncknett.  Yeovil,  on 
Tuesday  June  18th  at 
11.46am.  followed  by 
cremation.  Family  Dow  elm 

only  but  donations.  If 
desired,  to  the  Afahatme»*s 
Society  c/o  WaJtely  Bros..  23 

Sparrow  Rood.  Yeovil. 
OBffl  -  Janet  Grace  l 
Suddenly  on  June  10th. 

84.  widow  of  Maurice,  much 
loved  mother  of  Anthony 
amt  MUiaeL  grandmother  of 
Laura.  James.  Chloe. 
Charles.  Jamtfsr.  Allan,  ten 
and  -  David.  great- 
mntimottier  of  Harry.  She 
wID  be  graauy  mtased.  The 
feneral  service  wm  be  at  the 
Rerlffi  Ouscb  of  SI  Mary  He 
Virgin.  TwytonL  Haute,  on 
Thursday.  June  27th  at  12 
noon.  Enqitiitos  to  Jno.  Steel 
A  Son  Ltd..  Chess  House. 
Winchester,  tel:  (01968) 
B44044. 

KNW3HT  -  Oh  nth  Jitae.  at 

Herat  Virginia  (bora  New 
York  November  1914), 
conch  loved  wife  of  Roger. 
FUnsrat  Sendee  al  Mnrttake 
Crematorium  on  Thursday 
20ih  June  at  u  am.  No 
flowers  by  reguest. 
Donations  to  King  Edward 
VD  Hosedai  or  the  Wdmi 

Qiteopciusts  Society.  POBcoc 

lO.  Radstock.  Bath.  8A3 


MAXSZAUEX  -  Kryffa.  aged 
46.  died  suddenly  on  the 
10th  Jixie  in  Houston  U&A. 
Beloved  wife  of  Tony 
fFostek)  deorty  loved  motfier 
of  Romek.  Domlnlk  and 
Tanya.  Much  cherished 
daughter  of  MVoytiiw  and 


Marek.  Ewa  and  Iwona. 
Dearest  daughter-in-law  to 
Tomasx  and  Barbara  and 
stster-ln-Saw  to  Latka.  She 
wm  be  (ready  ntsMd  by  her 
OraSy  and  her  many  fnaods 
around  the  world.  The 
rarally  welcome  all  who 
knew  Kryaia  to  lain  with 
than  In  celebrating  her  Ufa. 
The  funeral  service  to  be 
held  In  Birmingham.  All 


Directors  V.  Morton  and 
Sous  0121-476-9111. 


IASON  -  Robert  Arthur, 
passed  away  peacefully  on 
Sth  June.  A  dearly  loved 
husband,  father  and 
grandfather  who  will  be 
greatly  mewed.  The  Funeral 
Servtoe  wfl  be  held  at  Christ 
Chmcti.  Cochfustars.  on  19th 
June  al  11  am. 


ELS  ON  -  On  June  llth 
peacefully  In  hospital. 
defence  wmm  tOanie)  of 
C.W.  Nelson  Solicitors, 
Leeds  Deerty  loved  IuhIhmiH 
or  Lude  Margaret,  dear 
bta  o  t  Mia  aad  Robot 
factored  granrifMhw  of  Marie. 
Verity.  Joshua  and 
Banhotanww.  Service  and 
comndnal  at  St  Barnabas 
Church,  GaUowgate  Lam. 
Wecton.  nr.  Leeds,  on 
Tuesday  June  18t&  at  2  pm 
followed  fay  private 
cremation.  FatuOy  flowers 
only  please.  Dcwattoaa  to  Bcu 
If  desired  for  St  John** 
Church.  North  Riston  c/o 
The  Rev.  Paul  Summers. 
The  Rectory.  Klrkby 
Overblow.  Harrogate.  North 
Yorkshire  HG3  1HD  for 
which  purpose  a  plate  wfll  be 
placed  In  the  Church. 
Enqidrisi  to  J£.  Spence  LhL, 
Funeral  Directorate!:  tel  IS 


PERCY  -  On  Jane  llth  Rev. 
Henry  Graham  Ptercy  of 
Goaforth.  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  tarmerty  vicar  of  St 
George's  Jesmond  1960- 
1968.  Regulem  Mass  and 
funeral  at  6t  George’s 
Church  on  Friday  21st  Jane 
at  11  am.  Ovmatton  pHvah~ 
No  flowers.  If  wished 
donations  to  St  Oswald's 
Hospice. 

SHEPHERD  -  On  June  12th. 
Us  80th  birthday.  Oootfra 
Dear  husband  of  Peggy  and 
loving  father  of  Andrew.  1 
John,  his  dangbteraiit-law 
Norma  and  Jane  and  his 
grandchildren  Emily. 
Harriet.  Jamas,  william. 
Catherine.  Benjamin  and 
Aik*.  Funeral  Service.  June 
lath  230  pm  at  Constantine 


HwAms  -  On  12th  June 
after  a  short  illness  Barbara 
(nte  France-Mlller)  or 
Baldock  aged  96  years, 
widow  of  David  and  mother 


WOODHOFFE  -  Peacefully, 
after  a  shod  Alness.  Bripaner 
John  Woodroffe  DSO. 
Husband  u  Rtdh  and  father 
to  Simon  and  Patrick. 
Ftmoml  Servtoe  at  11  JO  am 
cm  Thursday  20th  June  al  8t 
Nicholas  Church.  Chlide 
Okeford.  Dorset 


FLATSHARE 


of  Wendy:  unde  to  Ezra. 
Arlo.  Thomas  and  Sage: 
MtoWtw  of  Nicky.  Kot 
and  Merit  AS  these  and  hb 
many,  many  friends  and 
relsOous  wo  remexabd-  fata 
etways.  Funeral  to  be  held  at 
MMday  on  Friday  21st  June 
«  Christ  The  Print*  of  Peace 
Church.  Portmore  Way.' 
Weybifdoe.  Surrey.  Floral 
tributes  or  donations.  If 
wished,  to  Macrnfflan  cancer 
Relief  Young  Appeal  or 
Sorters  Against  Sewage  (St 
Agnes.  Cornwall)  c/o  Lodge 
Bros.  36  High  Street. 
WcyMdge  KT13  8AB  Tel; 
01932-854768. 

SIMPSON  -  John  Uddle 
Simpson  0*3  TO  QC.  deer 
hrabsnd  of  Unuta.  died  at 
home  an  June  Sth  aged  83. 
Ftmeral  on  Thusday  June 
20th  at  2 ac  vat  at  Putney 
Vale  Crematorium. 
Rochampton  Vale.  London 
SW1S.  (West  Chapeo.  All 
enquiries  Kenyons  (0171) 
834-4624. 


may  be  sent  c/o  Mr  N 
ThwaBes.  8  Phoenix  Lodge 
Mansions.  Brook  Green. 
London  W6  7BG.  All 
enquiries  to  EJL  Crouch. 
23A  HBctun  Street  Baldock. 
tel:  (01462)  893191. 

VON  MOTESKZKY  -  Marie- 
Louise.  painter,  died 
suddenly  tn  hospital  on  loth 
June.  Friends  and  ftonOrwB 
never  Forget  her  marvellous 
personality.  Ftmeral  Service 
on  20th  Jime  at  11.30  am  at 
Oofcter  Green  Crematorium. 
Marie-Loulse  loved  Sowers. 
WAreON  -  Vera  Mery  passed 
away  peacefully  od 
Wednesday  12m  June  1996. 
beloved  wire  of  Thomas 
Cbariea.  much  loved  mother 
or  Valerie  and  David.  The 
funeral  service  b  to  be  bad 
on  Monday  17th  June  at  the 
Psrtsh  Church  of  St  OswakL 

BacMocd.  Cheater  at  2.16pm. 

Family  flowers  only. 
Donaflow  if  dedred  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Backford . 
rionaOoai  c/o  Chorlton  HaB. 
Chorl  t  on  -By-B  ackf  or  d . 
Chafer.  CK3  4BJ.  Enquiries 
to  Dutton  A  Hallmark 
Funeral  Services.  Cheater 

ID1244)  310966. 
WONTNER-BMUTH  -  tZflon 
soddsedy  but  prarmitiy  at 
Rcval  Bomomoufli  HoapBal 
od  June  llth  aged  83. 
Wandefa  ihOwr  lo  Sarah 
said  Anthony.  Oearty  loved 
Ug  brother  to  Marysret  and 
Graham.  Will  be  greatly 
missed  bv  EOQi. 
and  Paul  and  aB  bb  Eansdy 
and  triends.  Funeral  Servk* 
at  Poole  Crematorium. 
Gravel  HBL  Broadstooe.  at 
330  pm  on  Tuesday  18th 
June.  FtonBy  Bowers  cany. 
Donations  to  Royal 

Bournemouth  Hospital. 
Castle  Lane  East. 

Bournemouth.  BH7  7DW. 
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Nedam  Sanjiva  Reddy,  President 
of  India.  1977-82.  di  Jon  ju„e7 

aged  83.  He  was  born  on  May  19 

1913.  * 

WHEN  Dr  Zakir  Hussain,  the  third 
President  of  India,  died  in  office  in 
.-  1969.  few  expected  that  the  choice  of  his 
successor  would  unsettle  political 
alignments  and  contribute  to  a  split  in 
Ae  rating  Congress  Party.  Defined  in 
the  Indian  constitution  as  a  laraelv 
ceremonial  post,  the  occupant  of 
Lutyens’s  imposing  Viceregal  Palace  - 
renamed  Rashtrapti  Bhawan  in  1Q50- 
was  by  convention  either  a  venerable 
elder  statesman  or  a  distinguished 
scholar. 

In  1969  the  working  committee  of  the 
Congress  Party  had  other  ideas.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the 
Dyne  Minister.  Indira  Gandhi,  who 
jot  the  party  to  a  very  slender  victory  in 
me  1967  general  election,  the 
organisational  bosses  (better  known  as 
the  Syndicate/  overruled  the  nominee 
of  JawaharlaJ  Nehru's  daughter.  They 
settled  for  Neel  am  Sanjiva  Reddy  - 
then.  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  as  the  party’s  candidate. 

The  Syndicate  calculated  that  a 
pUant  President  would  make  it  that 
much  easier  for  the  Congress  Parry  to 
stage  a  silent  coup  and  to  remove 
Indira  Gandhi  from  the  prime 
ministership.  Defying  party  discipline. 
Indira  Gandhi  encouraged  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  V.V.Giri.  Backed  by  the 
Communist  Party  which  was  en¬ 
thralled  by  her  sudden  rediscovery  of 
socialism.  Indira  Gandhi  appealed  for 
a  “conscience  vote".  In  an  exlremelv 
dose  contest.  Reddy  was  defeated  by 
Giri  and  within  a  few  months  the 
Congress  Party  split  vertically. 

A  despondent  Reddy  never  forgave 
Indira  Gandhi  for  what  he  thought 
was  a  betrayal  of  the  Congress  Party. 
Teaming  up  with  the  Syndicate,  he  was 
part  of  the  amorphous  Grand  Alliance 
of  the  Congress  {O)  and  right-wing 
parties  which  fought  the  1971  election 
oti  an  anri-Indira  plank.  The  outcome 
for  them  was  disastrous.  Indira  Gan¬ 
dhi's  Congress  won  a  landslide  victory 
on  the  promise  of  banishing  poverty 
from  India.  Reddy  lost  his  own 
parliamentary  seat  in  the  state  of 
Andhra  Pradesh.  As  Indira  Gandhi 
rose  to  become  a  national  hero  during 
the  Bangladesh  war  of  1971.  and  then 
plummeted  in  popularity  during  the 


SANJIVA  REDDY 


m&y 


Emergency  of  1975-77.  Reddy  merely 
faded  out  of  public  gaze. 

He  got  his  revenge  in  March  1977. 
Joining  the  Janata  Party  which  was 
formed  at  the  behest  of  Jayaprukash 
Narayan  to  '’restore  democracy"  in 
India,  he  was  reelected  to  Parliament 
from  his  old  sear.  Indira  Gandhi  lost 
the  election  and  the  new  Govern  men  1 
headed  by  Morarji  Desai  honoured 
Reddy  with  the  post  of  Speaker  of  the 
Lower  House.  He  had  already  held  the 
position  with  distinction  between  1967 
and  1969. 

In  July  1977  the  post  of  Presidem  fell 
vacant  and  Reddy  was  offered  the  prize 
that  had  eluded  him  so  narrowly  eight 
years  previously.  A  demoralised  Con¬ 
gress  opted  out  of  a  contest  and  Reddy 
was  unanimously  elected  the  sixth 
President  of  India.  He  raised  a  few 


eyebrows  and  offended  Hindi  enthus¬ 
iasts  by  laking  his  oath  of  office  in 
English. 

His  term  in  office  was  not  unevent¬ 
ful.  Plagued  by  internal  dissensions, 
the  Janata  Party  split  in  |Q7*>and  Desai 
was  replaced  bv  Charan  Singh  who 
formed  a  Government  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  Indira  Gandhi’s  Congress.  But 
before  the  Government  could  pass  its 
first  parliamentary  test,  the  Congress 
withdrew  support.  Charan  Singh  re¬ 
signed  but  also  recommended  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  and  a  fresh 
general  election.  President  Reddy  had 
to  decide  between  the  advice  ofa  Prime 
Minister  whose  majority  was  untested 
and  the  claim  of  the  Janata  Party's 
Jagjivan  Ram  10  form  a  government. 
He  settled  for  Singh's  advice  and  was 
widely  criticised  for  denying  Ram.  a 


member  of  a  Hindu  Unrouchable 
caste,  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
government.  Reddy  was  unlazed,  even 

wherilKe  general  election  of  1980  led  to 
a  resounding  victory  for  his  old 
adversary.  Indira  Gandhi. 

Reddy  continued  as  President  until 
1982  and.  predictably,  did  not  seek  re- 
election.  He  retired  to  Bangalore  and. 
apart  from  occasionally  stressing  the 
virtues  of  an  all-party  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  steered  dear  of  politics. 

Born  into  a  farming  family  in  the 
village  of  Uluru  in  the  Anantpur 
district  of  the  princely  stale  of  Hyder¬ 
abad.  Reddy  grew'  up  in  an  intensely 
political  environment.  After  his  school¬ 
ing  at  iheTheosophical  High  School  in 
Madras,  he  abandoned  university 
education  to  join  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
Civil  Disobedience  movement  in  (Oj(. 
His  younger  brother.  Rajashekhnra 
Reddy,  was  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  his  sister  married  a  function¬ 
ary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India 
(Martha). 

Reddy,  however,  steered  dear  of 
radicalism.  Joining  the  Congress  Par¬ 
ty.  he  was  elected  u»  ihe  Madras 
Legislative  Assembly  in  I04o  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1947.  He  was  elected  as 
the  president  of  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
Congress  Committee  in  1952  and 
became  the  Deputy  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Andhra  state  in  1953.  After  the 
reorganisation  of  states  cm  a  linguistic 
basis  in  1956.  Reddy  became  the  first 
Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 
However,  he  resigned  the  next  year 
following  Supreme  Court  strictures 
against  him  in  a  case  relating  to  the 
nationalisation  of  bus  routes. 

In  I960  Reddy  became  the  President 
of  the  Congress  Party  at  the  national 
level  and  presided  over  the  Bangalore 
session  0/  the  party  in  1961,  The 
following  year,  he  reverted  to  his 
earlier  job  as  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra 
Pradesh.  After  the  death  of  India's  first 
Prime  Minister.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in 
1961  his  successor.  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri.  invited  Reddy  to  join  the 
central  Cabinet  as  Minister  for  Steel 
and  Mines. 

After  Shastri  died  in  1966.  Indira 
Gandhi  appointed  him  Transport 
Minister,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
election  as  Speaker  in  1967. 

Reddy  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Nagarathnamma.  a  son  and  three 
daughters. 


ROBERT  GRAY 


Robert  Gray.  QC 
member  of  the  Manning 
Bar.  Deputy  High  Court 
Judge,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of 
Southwark  died  from 

cancer  on  May  23  aged 
59.  He  was  born  on 
August  29. 1936. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  lawyer, 
whose  life  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  cancer.  Robert 
Gray  was  also  a  polymath  in 
whom  intellect  was  offset  by 
gentleness  and  humour. 

Bom  in  Checkendon.  Ox¬ 
fordshire.  one  of  six  children. 
Robert  Michael  Ker  Gray 
lived  for  most  of  his  life  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Whitchurch 
on  the  Thames,  where  he  was 
a  parish  councillor  for  many 
years.  Short  in  stature,  formi¬ 
dable  in  intellect,  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Radley  where 
he  shared  a  study  for  a  time 
with  Peter  Cook.  His  preco¬ 
cious  academic  progress  led  to 
his  being  sent  for  a  year  to  the 
Humboldt  Gymnasium  in 
Dusseldorf.  He  always  spoke 
with  warmth  of  his  stay  there 
as  a  guest  of  Nils  and  Lili  von 
Bulow.  in  whose  house  he 
developed  a  love  of  European 
music  and  culture  which  was 
to  dominate  the  life  of  this 
otherwise  very  English 
lawyer. 

By  the  rime  he  arrived  as  a 
scholar  at  Balliol,  where  he 
read  Modem  History.  Gray 
was  fluent  in  German,  French 
and  Italian.  He  was  articled  to 
Sir  Anthony  Lousada  at  the 
City  firm  of  Stephenson. 
Harwood  and  Tatham.  He 
qualified  as  a  solicitor  in  1962. 
After  a  spell  with  the  United 
Nations  he  abandoned  his 
attempts  to  enter  the  Foreign 
Service  and  joined  the  legal 
department  of  Berkshire 
County  Council. 

There  Gray’s  talent  for 
advocacy  and  incisive  legal 
draftsmanship  so  impressed 
the  county’s  diief  executive, 
Ellis  Roger  Davies,  that  he 
encouraged  his  young  assis¬ 
tant  solicitor  to  return  to 


university,  this  time  to  St 
John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  read  for  an  LLB  and 
the  Russian  Tripos.  With  fur¬ 
ther  support  from  his  mentor, 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1969.  All  this 
was  achieved  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Gray  returning  to  his 
work  for  the  county  council 
during  the  university 
vacations. 

Although  he  entered  Chan¬ 
cery  Chambers  at  24  Old 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  his 
ability  to  operate  several  ca¬ 
reers  in  parallel,  and  his 
already  extensive  knowledge 
of  local  government  law  and 
practice,  led  Gray  to  acquire 
simultaneously  a  successful 
Chancery,  wardship  and  town 
and  country  planning 
practice. 

In  spite  of  his  upward 
progress,  he  never  forgot  the 
support  and  encouragement 
which  he  had  received  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  His  rela- 
rionship  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  legal  profession  and  his 
pupils  in  chambers  was 
characterised  by  a  desire  to 
instil  self-belief  and  a  love  of 
the  legal  system. 

He  took  silk  in  1983,  moving 
to  chambers  at  4-5  Gray’s  Inn 
Square,  and  was  invited  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  sit.  not 
only  as  a  Deputy  High  Court 
Judge  in  the  Chancery,  Family 


and  Queen’s  Bench  Divisions 
of  the  High  Court,  but  as  a 
Recorder  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
was  invariably  courteous  to 
counsel.  His  summings-up  to 
the  jury  in  criminal  trials  was 
marked  by  his  humanity  and 
breadth  of  vision. 

His  legal  career  encom¬ 
passed  membership  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Bar, 
the  Senate  of  the  Bar  and 
becoming,  in  1991,  a  Bencher 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  moved  to 
2  Mitre  Court  Buildings  in  rite 
Temple  in  1990,  but  soon 
afterwards  fell  seriously  ill. 
From  1990  he  served  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Diocese  of  South¬ 
wark.  and  continued  with  this 
work  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Known  as  Michael  to  his 
family,  and  Robert  to  friends 
and  acquaintances!  Gray  was 
a  superb  conversationalist, 
able  to  recite  at  will  the  first 
lines  of  all  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  in  several  languages.  No 
Sunday  breakfast  was  com¬ 
plete  without  his  singing  at 
least  one  hymn,  word  perfect, 
in  a  baritone  voice  which  was 
seldom  raised,  except  (0  a 
musical  challenge.  He  was 
able  to  converse  in  Portuguese 
and  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
languages  in  which  he  was 
fluent.  His  circle  of  friends, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  kept 
growing  because  he  never 
acquired  the  self-importance 
which  can  afflict  the  most 
talented.  His  gregarious  and 
generous  nature  made  him 
much  in  demand  as  a 
godparent. 

It  was  obvious  that  Gray 
was  heading  for  the  highest 
reaches  of  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  and  unimaginable  that 
he  could  be  struck  down  by  a 
terminal  disease.  He  refused 
to  accept  defeat  and  endured 
several  operations  with  mur¬ 
age  which  revealed  new 
depths  in  a  complex  character, 
and  a  firmness  of  religious 
belief  which  he  previously 
tended  to  conceal  from  his 
friends. 

He  was  unmarried. 
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ERIC  WOOD 


Eric  Wood,  dvfl  servant, 
archaeologist  and  author, 
died  on  May  21  aged  S3. 

He  was  bom  on 
November  22. 1912. 

ERIC  WOOD  completed  his 
serpnd  major  work.  Historical 
strain  in  the  summer  of  last 
year.  Subtitled  “A  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  and  urban  life 
and  landscape  from  prehis¬ 
tory  to  the  present  day”,  it  is  a 
massive  work  of  o40  large, 
double-column  pages  illustrat¬ 
ed  throughout  by  the  artist 
Rex  NichoJJs. 

In  his  review  for  The  Times 
Simon  Jenkins  commented: 
“Pan  encylopaedia.  part  text¬ 
book,  pan  call  to  arms... 
Wood’s  eye  seems  to  miss 
nothing,  from  fertility  em¬ 
blems  on  old  church  walls  to 
handrails  on  a  Georgian 
house.  He  is  a  master  portrait¬ 
ist  of  our  land." 

Eric  Stewart  Wood  was 
educated  at  St  OlaveS  School, 
Southwark.  He  read  Modern 
Languages  (French  and  Ger¬ 
man)  ar  King's  College 
London,  and  then  switched 
disciplines,  becoming  a  post¬ 


graduate  student  of  Professor 
V.  Gordon  Childe  at  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  London  Institute  of 
Archaeology'. 

He  spent  half  his  lift?  as  a 
civil  servant,  first  at  the  Inland 
Revenue  then  at  the  Ministry 
of  Aircraft  Production.  1931- 
44.  and  subsequently  as  a 
principal  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  including  Treasury- 
Technology.  Aviation  and 
Trade  and  Industry',  1944-72. 
All  the  time  he  was  in  the  Civil 
Service  he  cherished  an  inter¬ 
est  in  archaeology  until  liLs 
retirement  in  1972  left  him  free 
to  follow  his  real  passion. 

He  belonged  to  that  genera¬ 
tion  of  gifted  amateur  archae¬ 
ologists  whose  pioneering 
work  at  a  local  level  in  the 
19505  and  1960s  gave  way  to 
professional  appointments  in 
the  1970s.  The  high  standards 
he  set  meant  that  the  handover 
from  amateur  to  professional 
was  particularly  smooth  in 
Surrey,  where  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Surrey  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society. 

He  made  recognised  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  study  of  glass¬ 
making.  excavating  a  med¬ 
ieval  glasshouse  at  Blunden's 


Wood.  Hambledon.  Surrey, 
and  also  a  loth-century  glass¬ 
house  at  Knightons.  Ahold. 
Surrey.  Bur  his  interests  and 
knowledge  were  always  much 
wider  than  such  specialism 
suggests.  As  well-informed  on 
curreni  social  issues  and  the 
Tacts  of  modern  British  life  as 
he  was  on  long  barrows  and 
Roman  towns,  he  had  an 
extraordinary  ability  to 
synthesise  and  interpret  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  interested  not 
only  in  the  object's  or  build¬ 


ing's  original  purpose,  bur 
how  it  had  been  adapted  and 
used  since,  and  what  its  future 
might  be. 

H:s  first  book  was  The 
Collins  Fie'd  Guide  to  Ar- 
chccotogy  in  Britain  tl%3;. 
Factual,  descripme.  and  pock¬ 
et-sized  in  the  days  when 
pockets  were  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  it  ran  10  five  editions, 
becoming  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence  work  and  selling  more 
than  S6JJ00  copies  worldwide. 
His  work  on  the  Field  Guide 
revealed  many  gaps  in  archae¬ 
ological  publishing,  so  he 
persuaded  Michael  Walter, 
his  editor  at  Collins,  to  com¬ 
mission  him.  with  Cherry 
La  veil,  to  edit  the  Collins 
Archaeology  Series:  sadly, 
only  six  titles  were  published, 
including  Clive  Orion's  Math¬ 
ematics  in  Archaeology  and 
R.  W.  Brunskill's  Houses,  be¬ 
fore  rhe  series  fell  \icrim  to 
rising  production  costs. 

Eric  Wood's  first  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
died  in  1970.  He  married  his 
second  wife.  Pam  Woollard.  in 
1950.  She  survives  him.  togeth¬ 
er  wjrh  one  daughter  from  his 
first  marriage. 


PERSONAL  COLUMN 


TICKETS  FOR  SALE 


OdMDtmv*  twogtat  *  add.  me 


CM  Mr  SWMm  0171  379 
T733/S  Fax;  0171  379  S311 


*  Sold  Tat  0171  24T  0767/ 
a<7  7366  FKx:  0171  377  0880 


JHcm.  Try  o»  feat  but  66  By  ml 

0181-780  0011  yWj 


FOR  SALE 


GIFTS 


*  MBTHOATE  N«w»pamr. 
tool  soMftfy 
fte—ne  OBOO  j066(W 


SPECIALISTS 


YOU  *Md  write  •  book.  V« 
Then  tmmwimn  one- 
.  ttemtutenw  oi7i  sag  a  133. 


IS  NOW  ON 


IflftlfKffMdKCBBtf 
hu>4  pbra  fur  ale  of  hire 
widt  n  OTtna  to  (mV  faun 

oat) ZSFptr  «•***■ 
0171  935  8682  NW1 
BIOT  854  4517  SEW 


RENTALS 


BLOOMSMMV  WCj  SpadOM  l 
nd  attract,  tarn.  l—nen  tB-  moa. 
MaqnaBaJig  7*0  ww_ 


tne,  wnny.  quirt  flat  IW 
person.  tttcrt/lona  term-  £1*0- 
esao  w»  0171  730  7301 - 


CHBAEA  1  t*6 
mod  decor,  mm  9  months.  CS7S 
SSrgiTl  730  7666  /6*44._ 


CHELSEA  5  min*  Ooana  So.  3 
bed.  1  reap.  K/HWIlWdwns 
.  0171  SBQ  TSAB  mnm. 


FW  CUIPP  Ortarm8srrr.nl  Scr- 

vices)  LM  Rcmrtro  bropwtles  m 

centra.  *>uUi  *  wot  UhMu. 
am  far  wWttnv  ttOcano. 
Tet  0171  3*3  0864.  _ _ 


WaHOATB  N6-SUPO-2  badOg- 
balcony.  AmoKkn 
yw.  nan  nw.  01*1  340  7A08. 


raanwroH  Vnwunr 
Hu.  am  K  6  * 
prtw  pvkDa  apace.  £190  VW; 

tSLffTSSe.  0171  373  9637 


:i&  Very 


!  Fully  furntstiedavM  «t 
jlity,  C^Slpw  +  1  mcii«3 

dSLtt-  TO  0171  £31  a*S4- 


STUDENT 

announcements 


nUt»n  seett  jponeorahtb  Mr 
count.  pjMonmey 
T  O! 703  53*779 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


WANTED 


OLD  vmvWK).  nance, 
records,  music  asm  end  nnnt- 
cal  tnatnimuds  0171  229  9616 


UK  HOLIDAYS 


— wirtti  amrDzMnts.  TttkOlBi 
STSSa/FssrOlBl-WWg 


OVERSEAS  TRAVEL 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


JETLINE 


Ettcouit  faro  to  ail  dattBUow 
SpOt  firfS  USA/FMta  >89 
Portugal  59  Ciftiban  199 
I So  ss  iatfleEaa269 
Greets  89  Mil  05 
rums  129  Far  East  320 
135  fastrzfa  499 
Hftnerifcaawfl-flpmrdqs 


Premier  laSPRE 

Travel  Services  Ltd 


FSgMPrteaaPr 
fABO  “ 

y^LABA  0  GRSCE 

ALICANTE  S5  MN-TA 

ibsOTS  re  nJfWET 

UWZAR0TC  re  IWL* 


HOT  oft  DwanWans  ■inttiH 
jrtao  »  Wm/tnuraneo. 

Q1476  514666 


01476  74111 


Urn  tafeg  ima/mOB  86 
Ppcm  from— 

iz  ££  || 

ii  «  a 

e*  n 

SS-  fj29 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


■AMAIN  holiday*  and  mpm*. 
Pan  Worm  Head ay*  abta 
ATOL  [AT  A-  0171  734  2662. 

COSTCU1TERS  on  ngAB  «r  hois 
to  Europe.  USA  A  mod  donoo- 
nons.  Dtpiomal  Travel  Servian 
Ltd;  0171-730  5201  ABTA 
26703  1ATA/ATQL  1366. 


eEHMAMV  Dads'  law  cast  merits 


far  Monk*  Beer  nan)  20 
Sept  toOISOeL  0181 429  2900. 
vtw/  Anas.  ABTA  90686. 
ATOL  29T7-  1ATA- _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YOUR  WILL 

K  wu  mmaklngjow  ws 
pieass  trunk  of  BuSMA.  We 
ean  tor  it  ex-service  men  end 

women  who  fave  tost  Smbs  in 

the  service  ol  tnts  country. 

Eoodrfttto 
Tbe  Chttinaa,  British 
LkaWoaa  Ek-S«**ic*  Man'i 
A»ioc(8ttoB.  e/e  MMttri 
B«*  pic,  60  Wan  UMW 
London  EC1  A. 


FLIGHTS 

DIRECTORY 


OVERSEAS  EXPRESS  -  low  root 

fUBhts.  Carmany.  Ea—  Europe. 

Africa.  Mid  End.  Indian  srtx 

far  fad.  Sooth  Arena  OuW 

Flat  0171  754  2266  A  0161 

nxo  *-67  tATA/ATOL  3662. 


CAPITAL  FLIGHTS 

Patted  9  USA  129 

Sai  s  eras  ire 

Cros  a  catten  ra 

SfaRoas  a  Afna  HS 

En«a  S9  FirEBt  32D 

CrprtB  *  W 

rat  99  ASM fa  *5D 

mi  annm  &  «mBMK 

SSSfflSSS.- -0 

0171  209  4000 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WORLD  WIDE  FUND  For 
Native  (Charity  NkSHTCT) 
London  Flag  Day  16  MA  1996. 

raised  ER381.74  U3Q71.74 

net).  71»nlnlpaac— iPttdwrs. 


How  near 
(V)  we  are  to 
VS~ '  the  cure... 
...depends  on  you. 


LEUKAEMIA 

RESEARCH  FBND I 

«  GtitOmaidBhwt, 

■wcur  ®  «mb  oifii 


1*6 


PLEASE  HELP  US  TO  HELP  THOSE 
•  •  FOR  WHOM  THE  TRIUMPHS  OF 
RESEARCH  WILL  COME  TOO  LATE 
AND  WHO  NEED  OUR  HELP  NOV/ 


Your  donation,  large  or  Emafl.  is  urgently  needed  and 
please  remember  us  in  your  win. 

The  British  Kidney  Patient  Association 
Boidon,  Hants,  GU35  9JZ 
01420472021/2 

Reg.  Charity  No:  270288  _  . 

BAP-8- . 


JO  VAN  FLEET 


Jo  Van  Fleet  with  James  Dean  in  East  of  Eden,  1955 


Jo  Van  Fleet  actress,  died  in  New 
York  on  June  10  aged  76.  She  was 
born  in  Oakland.  California,  on 
December  30.  1919. 

UNLIKE  mast  of  her  contemporaries  in 
Hollywood,  who  preferred  to  see  them¬ 
selves  in  ingenue  roles  long  after  they 
were  naturally  fined  for  them.  Jo  Van 
Fleet  made  her  reputation  by  playing 
older  women.  She  specialised  in  defiant, 
unsentimental  types,  who  could  easily 
outbrazen  the  dark  looks  of  their  church- 
going  neighbours.  She  was  only  35.  ba  rely 
a  decade  older  than  her  co-star,  when  she 
played  James  Dean’s  mother  in  Elia 
Kazan's  East  of  Eden  in  1955.  It  was  her 
first  screen  performance  and  it  won  her 
an  Oscar  for  best  supporting  actress. 

Tliis  was  a  modem  version  of  the 
biblical  Cain  and  Abel  story,  with  Van 
Fleet  playing  Kate,  the  mother  who  left 
home,  under  a  cloud  of  shame  and 
secrecy,  to  become  a  brothel  keeper. 
Dean’S  screen  brother  Aron  (played  by 
Richard  DavaJos)  knows  nothing  of  his 
mother's  new  life,  or  that  she  is.  indeed, 
even  still  alive.  The  scene  towards  the  end 
of  the  film  when  Dean  reunites  mother 
and  son  was  particularly  powerful.  Van 


Fleet.  looking  weary  and  care-worn  in  a 
low-cut  black  evening  dress  and  bleached 
blonde  hair,  radiated  the  bleakest  emo¬ 
tion  without  saying  a  word. 

Like  everyone  else  connected  with  the 
three  good  films  Dean  made  before  his 
death.  Van  Fleet  received  a  voluminous 
correspondence  from  Dean's  fans  for  the 
rest  of  her  life:  “They  seem  to  feel  that  he 
should  have  won  the  Oscar." 

The  film  launched  Van  Fleet  on  a 
flourishing  career  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  She  was  destined,  it  seemed,  to  be 
everybody’s  mother,  playing  women  of 
diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  but  with  a 
common  thread  of  pride  and  stoicism. 
She  mothered  Paul  Newman  in  Cool 
Hand  Luke  (1967).  Anthony  Perkins  in  the 
Broadway  production  of  Look  Home¬ 
ward,  Angel,  and,  in  a  switch  to  absurdist 
comedy,  played  the  archetypal  smother¬ 
ing  matriarch  in  Arthur  Kopifs  Oh  Dad . 
Poor  Dad,  Mama’s  Hung  You  in  the 
Closet  and  I'm  Feelin'  So  Sad. 

Educated  at  California’s  University  of 
Ihe  Pacific,  Van  Fleet  moved  to  New  York 
after  graduation  and  trained  for  the  stage 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  She 
made  her  professional  debut  in  1944,  and 
two  yea#  later  appeared  on  Broadway  for 


the  first  rime  in  a  production  of  The 
Winter’s  Tale.  She  remained  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  stage  than  the  prospect  oF 
Hollywood,  and  a  succession  of  excellent 
roles  on  Broadway  followed.  She  was 
Regan  to  Louis  Calhem's  King  Lear  in 
1950,  and  she  became  a  member  of  Elia 
Kazan's  Actors  Studio.  Like  Marilyn 
Monroe  she  attributed  much  of  her 
technical  improvement  to  Kazan. 

Two  years  after  winning  her  Oscar  in 
1955.  Van  Fleet  won  a  Tony  for  her 
performance  as  the  irritable,  hymn¬ 
singing  Jessie  Mae  Watts  in  The  Trip  to 
Bountiful.  There  were  to  be  no  more 
awards,  but  she  consolidated  her  reput¬ 
ation  as  an  actress’s  actress  with  a  series 
of  portrayals  on  stage.  Her  film  roles 
included  those  ofa  Southern  matriarch  in 
The  Rose  Tattoo  (1955);  and  Doc 
Holliday’s  mistress  in  G unfight  at  the 
OR  Corral  (1957).  On  television  she 
played  the  wicked  stepmother  in  die  1965 
revival  of  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s 
Cinderella. 

Unlike  the  son  of  maJcontented  mis¬ 
tresses  she  sometimes  played,  Jo  Van 
Fleet  was  happily  married  to  a  choreogra¬ 
pher,  William  Bales,  who  died  in  1990. 
She  is  survived  by  one  son. 


CHILD  COMMUNISTS' 
TRIP  TO  RUSSIA. 
PASSPORTS  refused. 

Acting  on  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  that  no 
passports  should  be  issued  to  parties,  of 
children  going  from  this  country'  to  visit 
Russia,  the  Foreign  Office  yesterday  refused 
passports  for  the  children  whom  the  Young 
Comrades'  League  of  Great  Britain  had 
proposed  to  send  on  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the 
Soviet  institutions.  The  children,  six  in 
number,  were  to  have  sailed  to-nighr,  and  the 
passport  difficulty  has  caused  lhai  plan  to  be 
abandoned,  but  an  official  of  the  Young 
Comrades’  League  stated  quite  definitely  Iasi 
night  ih3l  this  is  only  a  jVKtponement  and  that 
the  “delegation’'  will  certainly  go  to  Russia. 
The  refusal  of  passports  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  British  Communists  yesterday,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  departure  were  hastily 
cancelled.  No  final  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
visit  was  derided  upon,  and  fresh  councils  will 
be  held  today.  It  would  presumably  be 
possible  for  the  children  and  their  guides  to 
sail  without  passports  in  a  Russian  ship, 
provided  they  were  landed  on  Russian 
territory,  and  if  this  were  done  they  could  not 
be  refused  admission  to  England  on  their 
reium  if  they  were  brought  back  in  the  same 


ON  THIS  DAY 

June  14, 1927 


After  being  invited  by  the  Moscow 
Pioneers  to  send  a  delegation  of 
children  to  visit  Russia^  the  Young 
Comrades'  League  of  Great  Britain 
then  had  a  problem  getting  passports 

way.  since  they  are  all  British  nationals  and 
domiciled  in  this  country.  TTie  children  were 
to  have  gone  by  boat  train  from  Uverpool- 
street  to  Harwich,  across  to  the  Hook  of 
Holland,  and  overland  to  Moscow.  The  night 
train  had  been  chosen  so  that  the  Communists 
of  London  might  gather  at  the  station  and 
make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  “proletar¬ 
ian  solidarity"  in  sending  off  thee  child 
emissaries  to  the  workers  of  Russia.  The 
children  and  ibeir  two  adult  riceroncs  have 
been  in  London  during  the  past  week-end  and 
have  been  entertained  by  .sympathizers-  last 
night  arrangements  were  being  made  for  them 
to  remain  until  a  new  departure  can  be 


planned.  The  children  are  all  under  14  years  of 
age.  and  only  one  had  already  obtained  a 
passport.  They  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
all  the  children*  organizations  of  the  British 
Communists.  The  bodies  from  which  they  are 
drawn  are  the  Socialist  Sunday  schools,  the 
Young  Comrades'  League,  the  Cooperative 
Comrades'  Circles,  the  unemployed  organiza¬ 
tion.  and  ihe  miners'  minority  movement.  The 
invitation  to  this  delegation  came  from  the 
Moscow  Pioneers,  the  Communist  children's 
organization  in  Russia,  who  decided  at  their 
Iasi  congress  that  thqr  would  entertain  a 
delegation  of  British  children.  It  was  proposed 
to  show  the  visitors  huw  the  pioneers  worked 
among  the  children  of  Russia:  how  the  schools 
were  run,  and  generally  to  teach  them  the 
methods  of  bringing  up  Russian  children  in 
the  ways  of  Communism.  The  Young  Com¬ 
rades’  League  of  Great  Britain  undertook  to 
organize  the  trip  and  had  then  to  face  the 
problem  of  getting  the  children  to  Russia. 
Once  there,  it  was  understood  that  the 
pioneers  would  ad  as  hosts  and  bear  ihe 
expenses.  To  cover  the  cost  of  travelling,  funds 
were  raised  and  the  contributions  have 
included,  besides  the  tribute  o(  die  enthusiastic 
Communists,  the  pennies  of  children  in 
Socialist  Sunday  schools  and  other  bodies 
influenced  bv  the  communists. 
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Major  rebukes  Thatcher  over  Cash 


■  John  Major  delivered  a  blunt  rebuke  to  Baroness  TTiatcher 
last  night,  virtually  accusing  her  of  disloyalty1  after  she  twisted 
the  knife  in  Conservative  wounds  by  ostentatiously  donating 
money  to  Bill  Cash's  anti-federalist  European  Foundation. 

The  Prime  Minister,  battered  by  internal  turmoil  as  two 
MPs  were  accused  of  holding  him  to  ransom,  said  it  was  up  to 
her  what  she  did  with  her  money  but  added:  “Personalty,  I 
would  have  given  it  to  the  Conservative  Party" _ _  Page  1 


Direct  evidence  of  BSE  link 


■  in  the  first  direct  evidence  linking  “mad  cow”  disease  and 
human  beings  researchers  who  injected  material  from  cows 
suffering  from  BSE  into  the  brains  of  monkeys  produced 
patterns  of  brain  damage  very  similar  to  those  in  patients 
suffering  from  a  new  variant  of  CJD - Pages  L  2, 21 


Rhino  goring 

A  British  conservation  worker 
was  gored  to  death  by  a  rhinocer¬ 
os  at  an  -African  wildlife  reserve 
after  climbing  into  its  enclosure. 
Daniel  Lipscombe,  from  Guern¬ 
sey.  was  tilled  instantly  Page  I 

Honours  uneven 

When  John  Major  said  he  would 
make  the  Honours  List  more 
classless  two  years  ago,  Whitehall 
civil  servants  were  appalled.  But 
a  survey  by  The  Times  shows  the 
reforms  have  failed _ Page  3 

Alan  Clark  fined 

Alan  Clark,  the  former  Conserva¬ 
tive  minister,  was  fined  £650  by 
Bow  Street  magistrates  for  driv¬ 
ing  through  a  police  cordon  dur¬ 
ing  a  security  alert  in 
Piccadilly _ Page5 

Poor  qualifications 

Inadequate  standards  are  under¬ 
mining  the  new  job-related 
courses  qualifications  taken  by 
sixth-Formers.  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools  said _ _ Page  6 

On  the  fast  track 

The  poor  have  been  getting  richer 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  most  now  have  fridge- 
freezers,  video  recorders  and  cars. 
Peter  Lilley  said - Page  8 

Labour  manifesto 

Tony  Blair  will  mount  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  Labour’s  manifesto 
programme  to  voters  over  the 
next  few  weeks.  A  draft  will  be 
published  on  July  4 _ Page  9 


Ecstasy  damage 

Ecstasy,  which  is  taken  by  about 
500,000 young  people  every  week, 
may  cause  irreversible  brain 
damage  and  chronic  depression. 
Even  a  single  dose  can  have  per¬ 
manent  effects _ Page  11 

The  missing  mothers 

Childlessness  will  double  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  according  to  a  government 
forecast  which  predicts  that  one 
in  five  women  now  in  their  late 
20s  and  early  30s  will  never  have 
a  child _ Page  13 

Bosnia  discord 

An  international  conference  to 
keep  the  Bosnian  peace  agree¬ 
ment  on  track  opened  with  differ¬ 
ences  over  whether  conditions 
have  been  met  for  elections  in 
September _ Page  14 

Hillary  allegation 

New  Whitewater  evidence  daims 
Hillary  Clinton  was  the  only  sus¬ 
pect  in  the  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  and  discovery  of  her  own 
legal  billing  records Page  15 

Baby  scandal 

The  Australian  Government  has 
refused  to  investigate  claims  that 
single  mothers  were  told  their 
babies  had  died  so  the  children 
could  be  adopted - Page  16 

Confident  candidate 

Gennadi  Zyuganov,  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  leader  who  is 
challenging  for  the  presidency, 
said  victory  in  Sunday's  poll  was 
already  his - Pages  17, 21 


Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Long  Room 


■  Women  were  admitted  to  the  pavilion  at  Lord's  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  200  years,  but  they  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  MCC  member.  Hie  occasion  was  the  first  women's 
international  between  England  and  New  Zealand,  which  was 
won  by  New  Zealand.  Only  the  Queen  had  been  allowed  inside 
the  Long  Room  before  yesterday - Pages  1,42,48 
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ACROSS 

26  Knowing  one  way  to  preserve  dtj' 

1  Famous  Persian  king  beset  by  wn 
former  wives  (6). 

4  Pat  (oils  in  Blarney  (8). 

IQ  Rotten  centre  in  a  fruit  (9). 

11  No  saint  included  in  this  category? 
(5). 

12  Kiss,  embracing  a  business  man 
who's  vain  (7). 

13  Court  case  about  university 
bridge  (7). 

14  Major  removes  lid  from  container 
(5). 

15  The  Spanish  fish  in  Ophir,  for 
instance  (8). 

IS  Marries,  and  gets  accepted  in 
orders  (8). 

20  Cautiously  move  left  in  party  (5). 

23  Retire  from  active  service,  having 
no  legal  fore  (7). 

25  Seafood  provided  by  Jack  and 
nobody  dse  17). 


27  Stars  get  together  with  capital 
lawyer  in  the  States  (9). 

28  Dishonestly  get  possession  of  your 
old  secret  (S). 

29  Celebrity  taken  in  by  affable 
gendarme  (6). 
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DOWN 

1  Greek  historian  and  general  work 
hard  when  caught  in  gas  (8). 

2  Free  to  eat  fish?  Roe,  for  example 
(7). 

3  Woman  deplored  knight  being 
lost  in  love  (9). 

5  Caribbean  group  has  ridden  as 
well  as  possible  (7,7). 

6  Caught  me  sleeping  —  raised 
alarm  (5). 

7  Discern  changes  in  void  (7). 

8  Working  steadily  or  quietly  rest¬ 
ing  (6). 

9  Trout  may  be  pleased  as  Punch 
(7,2.5). 

16  ive  a  sober  disposition  to  over¬ 
come  (4.5). 

17  Outlaw  making  man  hand  over 
money,  perhaps  (8). 

19  Further  progress  (7). 

21  See  if  ice  does  reform  (7). 

22  In  the  event,  talk  is  cut  short  (6). 

24  Look  over  set-up?  True  (5). 


THE  TIMES  TODAY 
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Preview:  Armando  Iannuaa^andi 
friends  return  with  more  topyai" 
boots .  up  the  backside.  Friday 
Night  Armistice  (BBC2,  lOprifetoT 
view:  Lynne  Truss  seeks  ndieffri^  •" 
Euro  96 - Pa»47 
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Back  to  beef 


r-  1 


mi 


President  Clinton  and  President  Robinson  of  Ireland  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  for  her  at  Fort  Myer  army  base  in  Virginia 


The  government’s  strategy  for-BSE  ■ 
still  lacks  the  vigour  and  coiope-' 
tence  to  carry  conviction  abroad  — 
and  the  humility  to  acknowledge 
that  the  scientific  verdict  has  not  yet1 
been  returned ... - —  Page  23 

Kohl’s  police  project . 

There  is  no  proof  that  an  EU  FBI  is ' 
desirable  and  good  reason  to  sos-. 
pect  the  opposite - Page  21 

Prescott’s  education  • 

A  greater  emphasis  on  selection - 
does  not  need  to  be  at  the  expense  ijf- 
chances  for  others - Page  a 


ARTS 


FEATURES; 


Lloyd's:  The  Lloyd’s  of  London  in¬ 
surance  market  is  punishing  172 
market  professionals  by  cutting 
their  share  of  the  settlement 
offer _ - _ Page  25 

Competitiveness:  Business  leaders 
broadly  welcomed  the  White  Paper 
on  Britain’s  competitiveness,  which 
set  out  proposals  aimed  at  improv¬ 
ing  industrial  and  economic 
performance—. - - Page  25 

Ulll Hies:  Southern  Electric  added 
the  promise  of  customer  benefits  to 
its  bid  for  Southern  Water  as  it 
launched  its  formal  offer-.Page  25 
Markets:  The  FT-SE  100  index  fell 
73  points  to  close  at  3761.7.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  trade-weighted  index  fell 
from  85.9  to  85.6  after  a  fall  from 
$1.5344  to  $1.5297  and  from 
DM23578  to  DMZ3485....  Page  28 


Football:  David  Miller  believes 
that  Terry  Venables,  the  England 
coach,  should  not  persist  with  Paul 
Gascoigne  any  longer  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  championship ..  Pages  44,  45 

Golf:  Colin  Montgomerie,  of  Scot¬ 
land.  was  disappointed  despite  pro¬ 
ducing  a  70  to  equal  par  for  the 
course  in  the  US  Open,  at  Oakland 
Hills.  Nick  Faldo  was  happy  with 

his  72 - — —  Pages  46, 48 

Cricket:  All  Bacher.  the  guiding 
light  behind  South  African  cricket, 
is  on  the  point  of  being  installed  in 
a  position  aimed  at  developing  the 

game  worldwide _ Pages  42. 48 

Motor  racing:  Jacques  Villeneuve  is 
contemplating  a  weekend  of  racing 
which  will  dimax  in  the  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  on  a  circuit  named 
after  his  late  father - Page  41 


Berkoff  bade  The  Mermaid  The¬ 
atre  in  London  has  reopened  with 
Steven  Berkoff’s  fierce  if  unsubtle 
production  of  Coriolanus,  starring 
himself . . . . Page  33 

Tap  before  take-off:  Passengers  at 
Stansted  Airport  enjoyed  a  novel 
form  of  pre-flight  entertainment  on 
Wednesday  evening:  a  tap-dancing 
show  in  the  terminal  by  the  Dutch¬ 
man  Tobias  Tak - Page  33 

Pop  on  Friday:  Caittin  Moran  on 
the  reasons  why  pop  stars  fade 
from  glory  so  quickly:  David  Sin¬ 
clair  on  albums  by  Dodgy,  Tracy 
Bonham,  Me’Shell  Ndegeocello 

and  BR5-49 _ Page  35 

Drifters  collected:  New  blues  al¬ 
bums  reviewed  include  a  three-CD 
compilation  of  the  Drifters’  greatest 
songs _ Page  34 


Knight  of  note:  Andre  Previn  talks 
to  Valerie  Grove  about  the  audi¬ 
ences  from  hell,  being  an  honorary 
knight  —  and  his  laundry 

problems . . . Page  19 

Comeback:  The  reputation  of  Jorge 
Luis  Borges  suffered  because  of  his 
reactionary  political  views.  Ten 
years  after  his  death,  is  it  time  for 

his  rehabilitation? . Page  18 

Bad  buzz:  Are  friendly  switch¬ 
boards  driving  you  mad?  Kathryn 
Knight  finds  BTs  new  personal 
style  irritating - Page  18 


MICHAEL  GOVE 

The  ELI’S  structures  seem  designed 
specifically  to  propel  nations  it* ' 
wards  a  single  goal.  Any  ftfrtha-’  k' 
oDt-outs  at  conferences  wouH  }*  “ 


TOMORROW 


Educational  slogan:  Will  more  se¬ 
lection  boost  the  system  —  or  is  it 

just  a  political  slogan? _ Page  37 

Easy-peasy:  Standards  seem  to  be 
slipping  when  children  can  achieve 
high  marks  in  the  Common  En¬ 
trance  exam  even  when  they  are  too 
young  to  sit  it  officially — Page  37 


opt-outs  at  conferences  wouH  be. ’ 
policed  by  institutions  such  asjbe  - 
Commission  and  Court,  whisfes? 
ist  to  advance  integration.  They  ait 
referees  wearing  the  opposing- 
team's  colours - Page  20 

PHILIP  HOWARD 

Of  the  20  premier-division  operas, 
half  are  set  in  Spain,  and  half  of 
those  in  Seville.  There  are  great 
Spanish  opera  singers  and  okJ-qh'  '* 
era  houses  in  the  Iberian  world, 
even  one  halfway  up  the  Amazon  at  : 
Manaus.  But  the  Spanish  singers  . 
sing  in  Italian,  German.  French ar 
even  in  English. - —Page 20 

PETER  RIDDELL 

Parliament's  influence  has  declined 
in  relation  to  the  executive,  Eon>-' 
pean  institutions,  the  judges  arid  ~ 
the  media.  Tony  Newton’s  reforms 
do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  Parlia-  - 
mentis  current  failures  —..  Page  8  ; 


IN  THE  TIMES 


■  RAW  TALENT 
Alan  Jackson  meets 
Alanis  Morissette,  best- 
selling  singer  and 
songwriter  (left),  in  the 
Magazine 


■  EURO  96 
Win  tickets  to  the 
final  of  the  European 
Championship 


The  terrorist  attack  on  the  Moscow 
underground  is  the  perverse  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  surprising  paradox. 
In  Russia  democracy  has  not 
surpressed  violence  it  has  liberat¬ 
ed  it  —  Le  Figaro 

it  is  a  good  time  to  break  free  of  the 
usual  bloc  and  regional  horse  trad¬ 
ing  in  appointing  the  new  UN  sec¬ 
retary  general.  Why  bar  a 
Westerner?  And  why  should  candi¬ 
dates  not  make  known  their  views 
on  the  UN  and  their  approach  to 
the  job?  —  The  Washington  Post 


Ned  am  Sanjeeva  Reddy^Presi- 
dent  of  India.  1977-82;  ';Itobert 
Gray,  QC,  member  of  the  fattening. 
Ban  Eric  Wood,  civil  servant  ar¬ 
chaeologist  and  author:  Jo  Van 
Fleet  actress _ ...........  Page  23 


Petition  on  dimate  change:  bgre 
rates;  absent  fathers  in  literati^ 
Blair’s  school  reforms;  oochlear im¬ 
plants;  modem  manners  _Rge2/ 


For  the  Mast  region  by  region  forecast,  24  hows 
a  day,  dal  0091  300  fofltnwd  by  the  appropriate 
code: 

Greater  London . . . — . .  701 

Kent  .Surrey  SU33CX - - - 702 

OorsctHants  &  IOW . . .  .703 

Devon  &  Cornwall - - - - .  704 

WAs.GtoucsAwn.Som8  . — . 70S 

Bortc.Bucks.Qxon . . 706 

Beds.Herts  &  Essex . .  ...  .  .707 

NortoBtSuflokCamta - - -  -  708 

West  MM&Sta  Glam  &  Gwent . .  709 

Strops. HerekteiWOres . .  .  710 

Central  Midtands . .  .  -  711 

East  MldLvrds . . . . -  712 

Lucs  4  Humberside . .  ....  713 

DytedSPcMys  ..  .  . - . 714 

Gwymdd  &  Cfcvyd  ...  . 715 

NWEngtand . .716 

WASVoiKsS  Gales....  -  717 

NEEndand...  .  — . - . 718 

Cun*re&Ul«0lstTlct  .  . 719 

SW Scotland . . . .  720 

W Central  Scotland.  - - —  721 

EdSnSRta/LotManS  Borders _  722 

E  Central  Scotland  .  .  -  723 

Grampian  &  6  Highlands  ..  .  .  724 

NWScottsnd . . 725 

Cafcnnass.Qrwtey  &  Shetland .  726 

N  Ireland  ...  727 

Weathercall  Is  charged  at  39p  per  minute 
(cheap  rata)  and  49p  per  minute  at  all  other 
tones. 


□  General:  After  the  dear  chilly  night 
In  England  and  Wales,  arty  grass  frost 
in  a  few  sheltered  hollows  will  lift  very 
quickly,  and  the  day  will  become 
sunny  and  warm.  In  the  south  and 
southeast  there  will  be  long  sunny 
periods,  white  further  norm,  with 
patchy  cloud,  sunny  intervals  are 
more  likely. 

Western  and  northern  Scotland  will 
have  a  cloudy  day  with  outbreaks  of 
patchy  light  rain  or  drizzle  in  places. 
The  remainder  of  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland  will  be  dry  and  bright 
with  sunny  periods. 


□  London,  SE  England,  E  Anglia, 
Central  S  England,  Midlands,  E 
England,  Channel  Isles,  SW  Eng¬ 
land,  S  Wales,  Central  N  England: 

Chilly  start.  Dry  warm  and  sunny. 
Clear  later.  Winds  light  and  variable, 
sea-breezes  on  coast.  Warm.  Maxi¬ 
mum  temperature  20C  to  SSC  (68F  to 
72F) 

□  N  Wales,  NW  England,  Lake 
District,  brie  of  Man,  NE  England, 


Borders,  Edinburgh  &  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  SW  Scotland,  Glasgow: 
Bright,  patchy  cloud  building  during 
day  with  long  sunny  periods.  Clearing 
m  evening.  Wind  light  westerly.  Warm. 
Max  1 BC  to  20C  (64F  to  68F). 

□  Central  Highlands,  Moray  Firth, 
NE  Scotland,  Argyll,  N  Ireland: 

Cloudy  at  times  in  west,  otherwise 
bright  with  sunny  periods.  Winds  tight 
or  moderate  westerly.  Warm.  Max  18C 
to  20C  (64F  to  68F). 

□  NW  Scotland,  Orkney,  Shet¬ 
land:  Cloudy  with  patchy  light  rain  or 
drizzle.  Some  brighter  intervals.  Winds 
moderate  or  fresh  southwesterly. 
Warm.  Max  I5C  to  17C  (59F  to  63F). 


□  Outlook:  Some  cloudiness  in 
northwest,  otherwise  it  will  oontlnue  to 
be  dry,  warm  and  sunny. 


□  Pollen  forecast  Scotland,  North 
Wales,  low.  northern  England,  N 
Ireland,  London,  moderate:  Midlands. 
East  Anglia,  South  Wales,  South  East, 
South  West,  high. 


Far  the  Latest  AA  trafficViaadworks  rtarmaUan. 
24  houra  a  day.  dal  0336  401  tallowed  by  the 
appropriate  cotta 
London  8.  SE  traffic,  roadworks 

Area  wittin  M25 .  .  ..731 

EssettlHertsTBeds/Budcs/Berka/Oron -  732 

KentfSunwjySussat/Hanls . 734 

M2S  London  Orbital  only. .. .  . 736 

WaMonal  baffle  and  roadworks 

National  molcavrays .  737 

West  Country .  ...  738 

Wales .  .  ...  739 

midlands. .  .  . . 740 

EastAnglla  .  741 

Narttv*resJ  England .  742 

North-east  England  .  ...  743 

Scotland . 744 

Northern  Ireland  .  745 

AA  Roachratch  is  charged  at  39p  per  mmole 

f cheap  rate]  and  49p  por  minute  at  all  other 

Unes 


Man,  NE  England,  South  West,  high. 


ARbUND  BRITAIN  YESTERDAY 


24  hreto5pm:  b-brtghc  c=doud;  d^*tzzte;cte- dust  storm,  du-duS;  t=talr  lg = tog;  g= gale;  h= 
r-ratfv;  sti- shower,  si = a  toot;  an=Brww;  n-sim;  l=thundv 


Changes  lo  chart  below  from  noon:  high  M  will  remain  stationary.  Lows  R  and  C 
will  combine  and  fill  while  moving  slowly  north easL  Low  S  wifi  run  northeast 


HIGHEST  &  LOWEST 


Yesterday.  Highest  day  temp:  Southampton.  22C 
(TZry,  lowest  day  mac  Seta  Ness.  Shetland,  t  iC 
(5ZF):  highest  reHafc  Lenncfc.  She  fiend.  0  OSn 
highest  sunshine:  BrisW.  I6  8hr 
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